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SUMMARY. 

Its birtk and education : personal appearance: character and pur¬ 
suits. Hisjirst campaigns, and other employments. His taste for 
study. lie goes to the assistance of Megalopolis. Ilis first exploit. 
He is ‘wounded by a javelin: his fortitude upon the occasion. He 
*serves in Crete, and upon his return is elected general of the horse. 
He kills the general of the enemies’ cavalry. Sketch of the Acluedn 
league. Changes introduced by Philoponnen in the arming and- 
manoeuvring of the troops. He directs the. prevalent passion for 
muxury to military equipage: gains a victory over Machanidas, 
wyrant of Lacedaemon ; and kills him with his own hand. Honour 
paid tojhim at the Achccan games. High opinion entertained of 
him by stranger*. He recovers Messenefrom the tyrant Nabis : 
at the earnest entreaty of the Gortyniane, passes into Crete j and 
by that measure (fiends the Megalopolitans, who however are pre¬ 
vented by the Achceans from declaring him an outlaw. He is 
Worsted at sea by Nabis ; but defeats him twice on land, in return, 
within a very few days. He draws Lacedcemon into the Achcean 
league $ refuses the magnificent presents sent him by that state T 
defends Sparta against Flaminius and Diophancs; but subse¬ 
quently treats it with great severity. He opposes the ascendency 
which the Romans affect over the Achteans: goes to attack Dino¬ 
crates ; is taken captive, and thrown into prison. Grief of the 
Achceans on receiving this intelligence, and plans to effect his 
f dense. He is poisoned by Dinocrates. His death avenged by 
the Achceans. Ilis interment: honours decreed to his memory . 
vol. in. 13 
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AT Mantinea there was a man of great quality 
and power named Cassander \ who being obliged by 
a reverse of fortune to quit his own country, went 
and settled at Megalopolis. He was induced to fix 
there, chiefly by the friendship which subsisted be* 
tween himself and Crausis a the father of Philopoemerr, 
who was in all respects an extraordinary character. 
While his friend lived, he had all that he could wish; 
and, being desirous after his death to make some 
return for his hospitality, he'educated his orphan 
son, in the same manner as Homer represents Achil¬ 
les to have been educated by Phoenix, and formed 
him from his infancy to generous sentiments and 

royal virtues. 

* 

But, when he was past the years of childhood, 
Ecdemus and Demophanes had him principally under 
their care. They were both Megalopolitans; who 
having learned the Academic philosophy of Arcc.si- 
laus ', applied it, above all the men of their time, to- 
action and affairs of state. They delivered theif 
cduntry from tyranny, by providing persons privately 
to take off Aristodemus ; assisted Aratus 5 in driving 
out Nicocles, the tyrant of Sicyon : and at the re¬ 
quest of the people of Cyrene, whose government 
was in great disorder 6 , sailed thither, settled it on the 
foundation of good laws, and thoroughly regulated' 


r Pausanias (viii. 49.) and Strabo call him ‘ Chrandcr ;* and 
some MSS. of Plutarch agree with them. So it stands, likewise, 
in tire translation of GuarinL (I..) Mantinea and Megalopolis were 
cities in Arcadia. Philopcemen was contemj>orary with T. Qc Fla¬ 
mming, with whom he is here compared, and gave lessons to Poly-, 
bius in the art of government.* 

2 He is called Craugrs in Pausatrias, in the inscription ofV statue 
of Philopocmen at Tegea?, and in an ancient collection of Epigrams. 

3 In Pausanias their names are Ecdelus and Megalophunes.; 

4 Arcesilaus was founder of the Middle Academy, and made 
some alterations in the doctrine which had previously prevailed. 

5 See his Life, in the sequel of this work.* 

it appears from history, was frequently the case. Plato 
hfrfWrartiised to be their legislator, on account of their excessive 
prosperity. See below, in the Life of Lucullus.* 
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the commonwealth. But,among all their memorable 
actions, they valued themselves most Upon the edu¬ 
cation of PhiJopoemen ; as having rendered him, by 
the principles of philosophy, a common benefit to 
Greece. And indeed, as he came the last of so 
many excellent generals, Greece had an entire love 
for him as the child of her old age, and with his 
growing reputation enlarged his power. For which 
reason, a certain Roman calls him u The last of the 
Greeks;” meaning, that Greece had not produced a 
single illustrious man,*or one that was worthy of her, 
after him. 

His visage was not very homely 7 8 , as some imagine 
it to have been ; for we see his statue still remaining 
at Delphi. As for Ihe mistake of his hostess at Me- 
gara, it is.said to have arisen from his easiness of bc- 
haviour and the simplicity of his garb. She, having 
•intelligence that the general of the Achaeans* was 
ooming to her house, was in great care and hurry 
Jo provide his supper, her husband happening to be 
,<Vut of the way. In the mean time Philopeemen 
arrived; and, as his habit was ordinary, she took him 
for one of his own servants or a courier, and desired 
him to assist her in the business of the kitchen. He 
presently threw off his cloke, and began to cleave 
some wood; when the master of the house return¬ 
ing, and seeing him so employed, said, “ Wlmt is 
the meaning of* this, Philopoemen?” to which lie 
replied, in broad Doric, “ I am paying the fine of 

7 Pausanias assures us, that his visage was homely (which is the 

obvious inference, jndeed, of the Megarensian anecdote), but at the 
»8me time declares, that in point of size and strength no man in 
Ifeloponnesus exceeded him. (viii. 49.) • 

8 The word Ain it’s most general sense, was taken for the 

whol£population of Greece between Macedon and the isthmus of 
Corinth. See Ilomer, &c,: here, however, as well as in the Lives 
of Pelopidas and Aratus, it is more specifically applied to the inha¬ 
bitants of that part of Peloponnesus (formerly called TEgialos) 
bordering on the Corinthian gulf, between Paine and Sicyon, anu 
of which the capital was Corinth. These were they, from jv&om 
the celebrated League took its name.* * £ 
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“ my deformity.’* Titus Flaminius, rallying him 
one day upon his make, said, “ What nne hands 
* 6 and legs you have! but then you have no belly :” 
and he was, indeed, very slender in the waist. This 
raillery, however, might rather be referred to the 
condition of his fortune : for he had good soldiers, 
both horse and foot, but very often wanted money 
to pay them. These stories are subjects of disputa¬ 
tion in the schools 9 . 

As to his manners, we find that his pursuits of 
honour were too much attended with roughness and 
passion. Epaminondas was the person whom he* 
proposed for his pattern ; and he succeeded in imi- « 
tating his activity, his shrewdness, and his contempt 
of riches ; but his choleric contentious humour pre¬ 
vented his attaining the mildness, gravity, and can¬ 
dour of that eminent man in political disputes; so 
that he seemed rather fit for war, than for the civil * 
administration. From a child, indeed, he was fond 
of every thing in the military way, and readily enter¬ 
ed into the exercises which tended to that purpose/, 
those of riding (for instance) and handling of arms. 

As he seemed well-Tormed likewise for wrestling, his 
friends and governors advised him to ijnprove him¬ 
self in that art; which gave him occasion to ask, 

66 Whether that species of exercise would be inju- 
“ rious to his proficiency as a soldier ?” Thgy told, 
him the truth ; that the habit of body and manner • 
of life, the diet and exercise, of a soldier and a wrest¬ 
ler were radically different: that the wrestler must * 
have much sleep and full meals, with stated times of*, 
exercise and rest, every little departure from his 
rules being extremely prejudicial; whereas* the sol¬ 
dier should be prepared for the most irregulaf 
changes of living, and should chiefly endeavour to 

Jbring himself to bear the want of food and sleep 

, $'- * 

^ Where every subject, political, historical, and moral, was dis* 
$jped. Plutarch's ‘ Morals’ indeed, as they are called, are pro- 
babr only a collection of his disquisitions, delivered to generator 
«ele^ &diences in Greece or at Eoine.* 
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without difficulty. Philopormen, hearing this, not 
only avoided and derided the exercise of wrestling 
himSelf, but subsequently, when he came to be ge¬ 
neral, to the utmost of his power exploded the whole 
art by every mark of disgrace and expression of con¬ 
tempt ; satisfied that it rendered persons, who were 
the most fit for war, quite unable to fight upon neces- 
sajy occasions*. 

* When his governors and preceptors had quitted 
*their charge, he engaged in those private incur¬ 
sions into Laconia, which the city of Megalo¬ 
polis made for the sake of booty; and in these 
lie was sure to be the first to march out, and the 
last to return. 

His leisure he spent either in the chase, which 
increased both his strength and activity, or in the 
tillage of the field; for he had a handsome estate 
.twenty furlongs from the city, to which he went 
every day after dinner, or after supper: and at night 
he threw himself upon an ordinary mattress, and 
slept as one of the labourers. Early in the morning 
he arose, and went to work along with his vine¬ 
dressers or ploughmen ; after which he returned to 
the town, and employed his time about the public 
affairs • with his friends and with the magistrates. 
What he gained in the wars, he laid out upon horses 
or arms, or in the redeeming of captives: but he 
endeavoured to improve his own estate the justest 
’way in the world, I mean by agriculture 10 . Neither 
flid he npply himself to it in a cursory manner, but 
jvith the full conviction, that the surest way not tp 


* See the Life of Alexander, Vol. IV. 

*° Columella says, ‘ agriculture is next a-Icin to philosophy.* It 
does, indeed, afford a person who is capable of speculation an op* 
portunity of meditating upon nature; and such meditations enlarge 
the mind. (L.) He subsequently mentions it, as ‘ the only method 
of improving one’s income noble in itself, and fit for a gentleman to 
pursue.’ And it has, fortunately for England, so appeared of late 
( 1806 ) to some of her most illustrious charaptprs.* 
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touch what belongs to others is to take care of one’s 
own 

He spent some time in hearing the discourses, and 
studying the writings, of philosophers ; but selected 
such, as he thought might assist his progress in vir¬ 
tue. Among the poetical images in Homer, he at¬ 
tended to those which seemed to excite and en¬ 
courage valour: and, as to other authors, he was 
most conversant in the Tactios of Evangelus 1J , and 
in the Histories of Alexander j being persuaded that * 
learning should conduce to action, and not be re¬ 
garded as mere pastime, and an idle fund for talk. 
In the study of tactics, he neglected those plans and 
diagrams which are drawn upon paper, and exem¬ 
plified the rules in the field: considering with him¬ 
self as he travelled, and pointing out to those about 
him, the difficulties of steep or broken ground; and 
how the ranks of an army must be extended or closed, 
according to the difference made by rivers, ditches y * 
and defiles. He seeing indeed, to have set rather 
too high a value upon military knowledge; embrac¬ 
ing war as the most extensive exercise of virtue, and 
despising those who were not Versed in it, as persons 
entirely useless. 

He was now thirty years old, when Cleomenes 13 
king of the Lacedaemonians surprised .Megalopolis 
by night, and having forced the guards, entered and 
seized the market-place. Philopoemen ran to suc- 
„ cour the inhabitants, but though he fought with the 
most determined and desperate valour, he was not 

t r See a similar idea, and the sentiment will bear repetition, in 
the Parallel of Aristides and Cato, Vol. II.* 

11 This author is mentioned by Arrian, who himself wrote a Dis¬ 
course upon Tactics. He observes that the treatise of Evangelus, 
those of many others on that subject (Polybius, Eupolemus, 
/!r|micratus, Posidpnius, &c.) were become of little use in his time, 

; because they had omitted several things as sufficiently knewn in 
i their days, which however at that later period stood in need of ax* 
plication. This may serve as a caution to future writers. 

STC. 223. 
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able to drive out the enemy. He prevailed how¬ 
ever so far, as to give the people an opportunity of 
stealing out of the town, by maintaining the combat 
with the pursuers, and drawing Cleomenes upon 
himself; so that he retired the last with difficulty, 
and after prodigious efforts, being wounded apd hav¬ 
ing had his horse killed under him. When they had 
gained Messene, Cleemcnes made them an oner of 
their city with their lauds and goods. Philopcemen, 
•perceiving that they were glad to accept the pro¬ 
posal and in haste to return, strongly opposed it; re¬ 
presenting to them in a set speech, that Cledmenes 
did not wish to restore them their city, but to be 
master of the citizens, in order that he might be more 
secure of keeping the place: that he could not long 
sit still to watch empty houses and walls, for the very 
solitude would force him away. By this argument, 
he diverted the Megalopolitans from their purpose; 
but at the same time he furnished Cleomenes with a 
pretence to plunder the tow#, and after having de¬ 
molished the greatest part of it, to march offloaded 
with booty.. 

Soon afterward, Antigonus came down to assist 
the Achseans against Cleomenes ; and finding that 
he hacj possessed himself of the heights of Sellasia u , 
and blocked up the passages, drew up his army near 
him, with, a resolution to force him from his post. 
Philopoemen with his citizens was placed among the 
cavalry, supported by the Illyrian foot, a numerous 
and gallant body of men who closed that extremity. 
They had orders to wait quietly, until from the 
bther -wing, where the king fought in person, th^- 
should see a red robe lifted up on the point of a 
spear. The Achacans kept their ground, as they had 
been directed; but the Illyrian officers with their 
corps attempted to break in upon the Lacedaeroo- 

• 14 This was a city of Laconia on the river CEnus, and was de¬ 
stroyed by Aratus after a victory over the Lacedaemonians. See 
Pausan. viii. 49, Liv. xxxiv. 28, and Polyb. ii. near the end.* 
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nians. Euclidas the brother of Cleomenes, seeing 
this opening made in the enemy’s army, imme¬ 
diately ordered a party of his light-armed infantry to 
wheel about and attack the rear ol* the Illyrians, thus 
separated from the horse. This being carried into 
execution, and the Illyrians harassed and broken, 
Philopcemen perceived that it would be no difficult 
matter to drive off that light-armed party, and that 
the occasion called for it. Hefirstmentionedthcthing 
to the king’s officers; but they rejected the hint,, 
and considered him as no better than a madman, his 
reputation being not yet sufficiently great or respect- 
ableto justify such a movement. He therefore himself 
with his Megalopolitans attacked them, threw them 
into confusion, and routed them with considerable 
slaughter. Desirous still farther to encourage An- 
tigonus* troops, and quickly to penetrate into the 
enemy’s army, which was now in some disorder, he 
quitted his horse ; and advancing on foot in his 
horseman’s coat of m£yl and other heavy accoutre¬ 
ments, upon rough uneven ground full of springs 
and bogs, he was making his way with extreme diffi¬ 
culty, when he had both his thighs pierced with a 
javelin, so that the point came through on the other 
side, and the wound was great though not mortal. 
At first he stood still, as if he had been shackled, 
not knowing what method to take. For the thong 
in the middle of the javelin rendered it difficult to 
be drawn out, nor would any one about him venture 
to do it. At the same time the fight being at the 
hottest, and likely to be soon over, honour and in* 
dignation urged him on to take his share in it j and 
therefore by moving his legs backward and forward, 
he broke the staff, and then ordered the pieces to pe 
pulled out. Thus set free he ran, sword in hand, 
through the first ranks to charge the enemy; at the 
same time animating the troops, and firing them 
with emulation. 

I Antigonus having gained the victory, to try his 
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Macedonian officers, demanded of them, •* Why 
“’they had led on the cavalry, before he had given 
“ the signal ? By way of apology, they said, “They 
“ were obliged against their wUJ to come to action, 
“ because a young man of Megalopolis had begun 
“ the attack too soon.” “ That young man,” re- 
“ plied Antigonus smiling, M has performed the 
“ office of an experienced general.” 

• This action, as we may easily imagine, raised Phi- 
. lopoemen into high reputation; so that Antigonus 
was very desirous of having his service in the wars, 
and offered him a considerable command with great 
appointments : but he declined it, because he knew 
that he could not bear to be under the direction* of 
another. Not choosing however to remain idle, and 
hearing that there was a war in Crete, he sailed thi¬ 
ther, to exercise and improve his military talents. 
When he had served there some time along with a 
. set of brave men, who were not only versed in all 
the stratagems of war, but ^temperate besides, and 
strict in their manner of living, he returned with so 
much renown to the Achaeans, that they imme¬ 
diately appointed him general of the horse. Here 
he found that the cavalry made use of small and 
mean horses, which they picked up as they could, 

’ whenT they were called to a campaign ; that many of 
them shunned the wars, and sent others in their place; 
and that shameful ignorance of service and timidity 
universally prevailed. The former generals had 
connived at all this, because it being a degree of 
. honour among the Achaeans to serve on horseback, 
• the cavalry had much power in the commonwealth* 
and considerable influence in the distribution of re¬ 
wards and punishments. But Philopoemen would 
not yield to such considerations, or grant them the 
least indulgence. Instead of that, he applied to the 
several towns, and to each of the young men in par¬ 
ticular ; rousing them to a sense of honour, punish¬ 
ing them when necessity required, and practising 
.them in exercise, reviews, and mock-battles in 
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places of the most public resort. By these means, in 
a little time, he brought them to surprising strength 
and spirit; and what is of the greatest consequence 
in discipline, rendered them so light and quick, that 
all their evolutions and movements, whether per¬ 
formed separately or together were executed with 
a degree of readiness and address, causing their mo¬ 
tion to resemble that of one body actuated by an in¬ 
ternal voluntary principle. In the signal battle, 
which they fought with the -<3£tolians and Eleans 
near the river Larissus 16 , Demophantus general of 
the Elean horse advanced before the lines at full 
speed against Philopoemen. Philopoemen, preventing 
his blow, with a push of his spear brought him dead 
to the ground. The enemy, seeing Demophantus 
fell, immediately fled. And now Philopoemen was 
universally celebrated, as not inferior to the young 
in personal valour, nor to the old in prudence, and 
as equally well qualified both to fight and to com¬ 
mand. 

Aratus was indeed the first who raised the com¬ 
monwealth of the Achaeans to dignity and power. 
For whereas before they were in a low* condition, 
scattered in unconnected cities, he combined them 
in one body, and gave them a moderate civil go¬ 
vernment worthy of Greece. And as it happens in 
running waters that, when a few small bodies stop,, 
others stick to them, and one part strengthening 
another, the whole becomes one firm and solid miss, 
so it was with Greece., At a time when she was 
weak and easily broken, dispersed in a Variety" of in¬ 
dependent cities, the Achaeans first united them¬ 
selves ; and then attaching some of the neighbour¬ 
ing cities* by assisting them to expel their tyrants, 
while others voluntarily joined them for the sake of 
that unanimity, which they beheld in so weli-consti- 
tutedi| govern men t, they conceived the design ofin- 

gAtffwr, which Plutarch elsewhere defines a body of fifty 
liers* (Qtr. forty-nine, and a captain ?) drawn up in a square.* 

^ 0* 20d» 
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corporcting Peloponnesus into one great power. 
During the life-time of Aratus indeed, they attended 
the motions of the Macedonians, and made their 
court first to Ptolemy, and subsequently to Anti¬ 
gen us and Philip, who had all a considerable share 
in the affairs of Greece. But when Philopoemen had 
taken upon him the administration, the Achseans 
finding themselves respectable enough to oppose 
thfcir strongest adversary, ceased to call in foreign. 
* protectors. With regard to Aratus, he (as we have 
related in his Life) not being so fit for conflicts in 
the field, managed most of his affairs by address and 
moderation, and the friendships which he had 
contracted with foreign princes: but Philopoemen 
being a warrior, vigorous and fortunate and suc¬ 
cessful in his first battles, raised the ambition of the 
Achaeans together with their power ; for under him 
they were accustomed to conquer, and to prosper in 
‘ almost all their undertakings. 

In the first place, he corrected their errors in 
drawing up their forces, and in the make of their 
arms. For hitherto they had used bucklers, which 
were easy indeed to manage on account of their 
smallness, but too narrow to cover the body, and 
lances much shorter than the Macedonian pikes: 
they answered the end in fighting at a distance, but 
were of little use in close engagement. As for the 
order of battle, they had not been accustomed to 
dra% up in a spiral form 17 , but in the square bat¬ 
talion, which having no front either of pikes or of 
• • 

, 17 The Macedonian phalanx occasionally changed from the 

square to the spiral or orbicular form, and sometimes to that of the 
t uncus or ‘ wedge.’ 

M. Kicurd has a tactical note upon this passage, but it’s evolution 
is not very easy, nor perhaps very necessary.* 

it; o-jrnfssv might also be translated ‘ to draw up in platoons,* 
the word mtifx (derived from signifying * a band,* or ‘ pla¬ 

toon.* But then in the original it would rather have been 
than nrtifetv : besides, the context seems to determine it to the for¬ 
mer signification. It was necessary for the phalanx to throw them¬ 
selves into the spiral or orbicular form, whenever they were sur¬ 
rounded, in order that they might face and fight the enemy on 
every side. 
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shields fit to lock together, like that of the Mace¬ 
donians, was easily penetrated and broken. Philo- 
poemen altered both ; persuading them, instead of 
the buckler and lance, to take the shield and pike; 
to arm their heads, bodies, thighs, and legs ; and, 
instead of a light and desultory manner of fighting, 
to adopt one more close and firm. After he had 
brought the youth to wear complete armour, and on 
that account to consider themselves as invincible, 
his next step was to reform them with respect to 
luxury and the love of expense. He could not in¬ 
deed entirely cure them of the distemper, with 
which they had long been infected, the vanity of 
appearance; for they had vied with each other in 
fine clothes, in purple carpets, and in the rich ser¬ 
vice of their tables. But he began with diverting 
their love of show from superfluous things to those 
that were useful and honourable, and soon pre¬ 
vailed upon them to retrench their daily expenditure 
upon their persons, and to display their splendour 
and magnificence in their arms and the whole equi¬ 
page of war. The shops therefore were seen strewed 
with plate broken in pieces, while breast-plates were 
gilt with the gold, and shields and bridles studded 
■with the silver. On the parade the young men were 
managing their horses, or exercising their arms. 
The women were observed adorning helmets and 
crests with various colours, or embroidering military 
vests both for the cavalry and the infantry, 'fhe 
very sight of these things Inflaming their courage, 
and calling forth their vigour, made them adven¬ 
turous and ready to face any danger. For much 
expense in other things which attract our eyes 
tempts to luxury, and too often produces effeminacy, 
the indulgence of the senses relaxing the vigour of 
tji^jnmd ; but, in this instance, it strengthens and 
Itofi&ves it. Thus Homer represents Achilles, at 

thought of his new armour,exulting with joy 18 , and 

v 

** She drops the radiant burthen on the ground; 

Clang the strong arms, end ring the shores around. 
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burning with impatience to use it. When Philopoe* 
men had persuaded the youth thus to arm and to 
adorn themselves, he mustered and trained them 
continually, and they entered with pride and plea¬ 
sure into his exercise. For they were highly de- 
lighted with the new form of the battalion, which was 
so cemented, that it seemed impossible to break 
it. Their arms likewise became easy and light in 
the wearing, because they were charmed with the 
richness and beauty; and they longed for nothing 
more than to use them against the enemy, and to 
try them in a real encounter. 

At that time the Achaeans were at war with Ma¬ 
ch ani das the tyrant of Lacedaemon, who with a nu¬ 
merous and powerful army was watching his oppor¬ 
tunity to subdue the whole of Peloponnesus. As 
soon as intelligence was brought that he had at¬ 
tacked the Mantineans, Philopoemen took the held, 
and marched against him. They drew up their ar¬ 
mies near Mantinea, each having a considerable 
number of mercenaries in pay, beside the whole 
force of their respective cities. The engagement 
being begun, Machanidas with his foreign troops 
put to flight the spearmen and the Tarentines, who 
were placed in the Achaean front; but afterward, 
instead of falling upon that part of the army who 
stood, their ground, and breaking them, he went 
in pursuit of the fugitives 19 ; and, when he should 
have endeavoured to rout the main body of the 
Achaeans, left his own uncovered. Philopoemen 
after so indifferent a beginning had made light of 
the misfortune, and represented it as a trifle, though 

Back shrink the Myrmidons with dread surprise, # 

And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes, 

Unmoved, the hero kindles at the ^how. 

And feels with rage divine his bosom glow; 

From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire, 

And flash incessant like a stream of fire. 

PorE, 11. xix. 18. 

• 19 B. C. 208. See Polyb. xi., who does not however entirely 
agree with Plutarch in the details of this action.* 
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the day seemed to be entirely lost. But when he 
saw what an error the enemy had committed, in 
quitting their foot and going upon the pursuit, by 
which they left him a good opening, he did not try 
to stop them in their career after the fugitives, but 
suffered them to pass by ; and when they were at a 
great distance, rushed upon the Lacedaemonian in¬ 
fantry, now left unsupported by their right wing. 
Stretching therefore to the left he took them in 
flank, destitute as they were of a general, and far 
from expecting an attack ; for-they thought Macha- 
nidas absolutely sure of victory, when they saw him 
following the enemy. 

After he had routed this infantry with dreadful 
slaughter (for four thousand Lacedaemonians, it is 
said, were left dead upon the spot) he inarched 
against Machanidas, who was now returning with 
his mercenaries from the pursuit. There was a 
broad and deep ditch between them, where they 
both strove awhile, the one to get over and fly, and 
the other to prevent him. Their appearance was 
not like that of a combat between two generals, 
but between two wild beasts [or, rather, between 
a hunter and a wild beast] whom necessity reduces 
to fight. Philopoemen was the great hunter. The 
tyrant’s horse being strong and spirited, and vio¬ 
lently spurred on both sides, ventured to leap into 
the ditch ; and was raising his fore-feet.in order to 
gain the opposite bank, when Simmias and Polym- 
nus, who always fought by the side of Philopoemen, 
rode up and levelled their spears agains( Machani¬ 
das. But Philopoemen prevented them; and per¬ 
ceiving that the horse with his head reared aloft 
cohered the tyrant’s body, he turned his own a 
little, and pushing his spear at him with all his force, 
tumbled him into the ditch. The Achicans, in ad¬ 
miration of this exploit and of his conduct in the 
whole action, set up his statue in brass in this very 
attittofle at Delphi. 

ll reported that at the Nemean games, a little 
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after he had gained the battle of Mantinea, Philo- 
pccmen (who had then been chosen a second time 
general, and was at leisure on account of that cehv 
brated festival) first caused this phalanx in the best 
order and attire, to pass in review before the Greeks* 
and to make all it’s tactical movements with the ut¬ 
most vigour and agility. After this, he entered the 
theatre, while the musicians were contending for 
the prize. He was attended by the youth, in their 
Military clokes and scarlet vests. These young men 
were all well made, of the same age and stature, 
and though they showed great respect for their ge¬ 
neral, vet appeared not a little elated themselves 
with the many glorious battles which they had 
fought. At the moment of their entrance, Pylades 
the musician happened to be singing to his lyre the 
Persse of Tiuiolhcus 20 , and was pronouncing the 
verse with which it begins, 

“ Freedom’s illustrious palm for Greece I won;’* 

• 

when the people, struck with the grandeur of tho 
poetry sung by a voice equally excellent, turned their 
eyes from cv;ery part of the theatre upon Philopov 
men, and welcomed him with the loudest plaudits. 
They caught in idea the ancient dignity of Greece, 
.and in.their present confidence aspired to the lofty 
spirit of former times. 

As young horses require their accustomed riders* 
and are wild and unruly when mounted by strangers, 
.so it was j^itli the Achseans. When their force? 
were under any other commander, upon every press¬ 
ing emergency they grew 7 discontented, and looked 
found for Philopcemcn ; and if' he did but make hiS 
appearance, they were soon satisfied again, and 

80 Timothous was a Dithyrmabic poet of Miletus, ike capital of 
Ionia, who died 13. C. S56. (L.) According to Fatisaoias iii. J2., he 
added four, or as Suidas says, two new stnngs to the lyre, making 
the whole number eleven. Tin’s musician, however, as appear* 
frtnn the date, was not tiie Time the us of Dn'deu’s ' Alexander** 
Feastbut a namesake of his of Dceot’uj *• 
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fitted for action by the confidence which they reposed 
in him: well knowing that he isras the only general* 
whom their enemies durst not look in the face, arid 
that they were ready to tremble at his very name 
and character. 

Philip king of Macedon, thinking that he could 
easily subjugate the Achaeans again, if Philopcemen 
were out of the way, privately sent some persons to 
Argos to assassinate him. But this treachery was 
seasonably discovered, and brought upon Philip the 
hatred and contempt of all the Greeks. The Boe¬ 
otians were besieging Megara, and hoped to be soon 
masters of the place; when, a report (though not a 
true one) being spread among them that Philopce- 
men was approaching to the relief of the besieged, 
they left their scaling-ladders already planted against 
the walls, and fled. 

Nabis, tyrant of Lacedaemon after Machanidas, 
had taken Messene by surprise. Philopoemen, who 
was out of command, had endeavoured to persuade 
Lysippus, then general of the Achaeans, to succour 
the Messenians: but not prevailing upon him, be¬ 
cause (he said) the enemy was within, and the town 
irrecoverably lost, he went himself; taking with 
him his own citizens, who waited neither for form 
of law nor commission, but followed him on the na¬ 
tural principle, that he who excels should always 
command 21 . When he was near the place, Nabis 
was informed of it; and not daring to wait, though 
his army lay quartered in the town, stole out at 
another gate with his troops and precipitately march¬ 
ed off, thinking himself fortunate in effecting his 
escape. He did indeed escape, but Messene was 
rescued. 

Thus far every thing in Philopoemcn's character 
is heroic. But as for his going a second time into 
Crete at the request of the Gortynians, who were 

can only be admitted in the most critical extremities, 
and ^f#pthen it is a hazardous expedient: for what mob shall de¬ 
cide sgpn excellence. 
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engaged in war and wished him to be their general* 
it has been blamed either as an aet of cp>vafdice t 
in deserting his own country when slits was distressed 
by Nabis, or as an unreasonable ambition to exhibit 
himself to strangers^ And it is true, the Megalo- 
politans were then so hard pressed, that they were 
obliged to shut themselves up within their walls, and 
to sow corn in their very streets j the enemy having 
laid yvuste their lands, and encamped almost at theiy 
gates. Philopoemen tlterefore, by entering into the 
service of the Cretans at such a time, and taking a 
command beyond sea, furnished his enemies with a 
pretence to accuse him of basely flying from the war 
at home. 

Yet it was urged in his vindication that, as the 
Achaeans had chosen other generals, Philopoemcij 
Jbeing unemployed bestowed his leisure upon the 
Gortynians, and took a command among them at 
their earnest entreaty. For he had an extreme aver¬ 
sion from idleness, and was desirous above all things 
to keep his talents, as a soldier and a general, in 
constant practice. This was clear from what he 
said of Ptolemy: when some were commending 
that prince for daily studying the art of war, and 
improving his strength by martial exercise $ <e Who,’* 
said he,, “ can praise a prince of his age, that is al- 
“ ways preparing, and never performs ?” 

The Megalopolitans, highly incensed at his ab T 
sence, and regarding it as a desertion, were inclined 
to pass an outlawry against him. But the Achaeans 
prevented then^ by sending their general aa Arista^ 
ntftus to Megalopolis; who, though he differed with ■ 
Pftilopcemen about matters of government, would 
not suffer him to be declared an outlaw. Philopoe* 
men, finding himself neglected by his citizens, drevy 

11 Folybius, in liis Excerpt. Leg. xli., and Livy xxxii. 19, calf 
him Aristacnus; (L.) and. Polybius in particular, from his con- 
nexfon with those places and events, is likely to be correct. This 1 
general was of Dymae in Achaia, Paus. vii. 17. Polybius has draws 
# fine comparison between him nnd Philopoemen.* i 

VOL. hi. C 
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off from them several of the neighbouring boroughs; 
and instructed them to allege, that they were not 
comprised in their taxations, nor originally of their 
dependencies. By assisting them to maintain this 
pretext, he lessened the authority of Megalopolis 
in the general assembly of the Acheeans. But these 
things happened some time afterward. 

While he commanded the Gortynians in Crete, 
he did not, like a Peloponnesian or an Arcadian, 
make war in an open generous manner; but adopt¬ 
ing the Cretan customs, and using their artifices and 
sleights, their stratagems and ambushes against 
themselves, he soon showed them that their devices 
were like the short-sighted schemes of children, 
when compared with the long reach of an expe¬ 
rienced general. 

Having highly distinguished himself by these 
means, and performed many exploits in that coun- 
try, he returned to Peloponnesus with honour- 
Here he found Philip 23 beaten by T. Q. Flaminius, 
and Nabis engaged in war both with the Romans 
and the Achaeans. He was immediately chosen ge¬ 
neral of the Achseans ; but venturing to act at sea, 
he fell under the same misfortune with Epaminondas, 
the great ideas which had been formed of his cou¬ 
rage and conduct vanishing in consequence of his 
inferior success in a naval engagement. Epaminon¬ 
das indeed, as some assert, was unwilling that his 
countrymen should have any participation in naval ad¬ 
vantages, lest “ from good soldiers (as Plato expresses 
it 24 ) they should become licentious and. dissolute 
sailors and he therefore chose to return from Asia 
and the isles, without haying effected any thing. 
But Piiilopoemen, persuades that his skill m the 
land-service would ensure his success at sea found 

*3 \Thu last king but one of Macedon.* 

« ’jfhis observation is quoted before in the Life of Tiiemistocles, 
not. (ll3*) VoJ. I. 

*i jftow different is this from the great Conde, whom Dacier ii\- 
troduibes (in a note upon this passage) as declaring that, if lie were 
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to his cost how much experience contributes to vic¬ 
tory, and how much practice adds in &11 things to 
our powers. For he was not only Worsted in the 
sea-fight for want of skill; but having fitted ,up an 
old ship, which had been a famous vessel forty years 
before, and manned it witli his townsmen, it proved 
so leaky that they were in danger of being lost. 
Finding that after this the enemy despised him, as a 
man who disclaimed- all pretensions at sea, and that 
they had insolently laid siege to Githium 20 , he set 
sail again; and as they did not expect him, but 
were dispersed without any precaution on account 
of their late victory, he landed in the night, burned 
their camp, and killed a considerable number of 
them. 

A few days afterward, as he was marching through 
a difficult pass, Nabis came suddenly upon him. 
The Achaeans were in great terror, thinking it im¬ 
possible to escape out of so dangerous a passage, 
of which the enemy had already taken possession. 
But Philopoemen making a short halt, and observing 
at once the nature of the ground, proved that 
skill in drawing up an army is the capital point in 
the art of war. For altering a little the disposition 
of his forces, and adapting it to the present occa¬ 
sion, he easily disengaged them, without bustle, 
from the difficulty, and then falling upon the enemy 
put them entirely to the rout. When he saw tha^ 
they fled not to the town, but dispersed themselves 
Tabout the country; as the ground was woody and 
pneven,. and on account of the brooks and ditches 
^practicable for the horse, he did not go upon tha 
pursuit, but encamped before the evening. Con¬ 
cluding however that the fugitives would return as 
soon as it grew dark, and draw in a straggling man- 


in a naval action, * lie would not so much as presume to give his 

S imon* but remain quietly upqn the deck, and carefully observe 
their motions and operations for his instruction V* 

* fl The arsenal and port of JUaoedaemon, on the gulf of Laconia. 
See Livy xxxiv. 29.* 
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ner toward the city, he placed in ambush, by the 
brooks and hills which surrounded it, many parties'of 
the Achmans with their swords , in their hands. By 
these means, the chief part of Nabis troops were 
cut off; for not returning in a body, but as they had 
been dispersed by the chance of flight, they fell 
into their enemies* hands, and were caught like so 
many birds, before they could enter the town. 

Philopcemen being received upon this account 
with great honour and applause m all the theatres 
of Greece, it gave some umbrage to Flaminius, a 
man naturally ambitious. For, as a Roman consul, 
he deemed himself entitled to much higher marks 
of distinction among the Achseans than a man of 
Arcadia, and thought that as a public benefactor he 
rauked infinitely above him ; having by one procla¬ 
mation set free the wljole of that part of Greece, 
which had been cnslavetl by Philip and the Mace¬ 
donians. 

After this, Flaminius made peace with Nabis;’ 
and Nabis was assassinated by the Aitolians. Upon 
which Sparta being in great confusion, Philopoemen 
seizing the opportunity came upon it with his army; 
and partly by force, partly by persuasion, induced 
that city to join in the Achaean league 37 . The gain¬ 
ing over of a city of so much dignity and «power* 
made him perfectly adored among the Achaean s. 
And indeed Sparta was an acquisition of no small 
importance to Achaia, of which she was now be¬ 
come a member. It was also a grateful service to- 
the principal Lacedaunonians, who hqped hencefor¬ 
ward to have him tor the guardian of their liberty. 
For which reason, having sold the house and goods 
of Nabis by a public decree, they voted the money 
(which amounted to a hundred and twenty talents) 
to Jfhilopiemen, and determined to send it by per¬ 
son! deputed from their body. 

OjUpon this occasion he evinced his integrity; fch^fc 
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he not only seemed, bat was a virtuous man. 
For not one of the Spartans chose to speak to a 
person of his character about a present; but, afraid 
of the office, they all excused themselves and put 
it upon Timolaus, to whom he was bound by the 
rites of hospitality. Tknolaus went to Megalopolis* 
and was entertained at Philopoemen’s house; but 
when he observed the gravity of his discourse, the 
simplicity of his diet, and die integrity of his man¬ 
ners, inaccessible and impregnable to the attacks 
of money, he uttered not a word concerning the 
present, but having assigned another cause for his 
coming returned home. He was sent a second time, 
but could not mention the money. In a third visit 
he brought it out with much difficulty, and declared 
the kind intentions of Sparta, Philopcemen heard 
with pleasure what he had to say, but immediately 
went himself to the people of Lacedaemon, and 
advised them not to try to tempt good men with 
money, who were already their friends, and of whose 
virtues they might freely avail themselves; but to 
buy and corrupt bad men, who opposed their mea* 
sures in council, that thus silenced they might give 
them the less trouble : it being much better to stop 
the mouths of their enemies, than those of their 
friends. Such was Philopcrmen’s contempt of 
money. 

Some time afterward Diophanes, being general of 
the Achmans, and hearing that the Lacedaemonians 
had thoughts of withdrawing from the league, de¬ 
termined to phastise them. In the mean while, 
they prepared for war, and raised great commotions 
fn Peloponnesus. Philopoemen tried to appease Dio* 
phanes, and keep him quiet; representing to him. 
“ That while Antiochus and the Romans were con- 
“ tending in the heart of Greece with two such 
“ powerful armies 29 , an Achaean general should 

* as This high compliment is paid by Sallust (B. C. xvii.) to Cato, 
and by Plutarch to Aristides. See his Life, nut. (1P>.) Vol. II.* 

Jy In the same year, Caius Livius with the Roman fleet defeated 
fhat of Antiochms near Ephesus. (Liv, xxxiv. \\ % 
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confine to them his attention; and, instead of 
* c lighting up a war at home, overlook and pass by 
** some real injuries.” When he found that Dio- 
phanes did not hearken to him, but marched along 
with Flaminius into Laconia, and that they took 
their route toward Sparta, he did a thing which 
cannot indeed be vindicated by law and strict jus¬ 
tice, but which discovers a lofty and noble daring. 
He got into the town himself*; and, though but a 
private man, shut the gates against au Achaean ge¬ 
neral and a Roman consul, healed the divisions 
among the Lacedaemonians, and brought them back 
to the league. 

At a subsequent period however, when he was 
general himself, upon some new subject of com¬ 
plaint against that people, he restored their exiles 
and put to death eighty, as Polybius informs us, or , 
according to Aristocrates three hundred and fifty 
citizens. He demolished their walls, took from 
them great part of their territory, and added it to 
that of Megalopolis. All, who had been made free 
of Sparta by the tyrants, he disfranchised and car¬ 
ried into Achaia; except three thousand, who re¬ 
fused to quit the place, and those he sold for slaves. 
By way of insult as it were to Sparta, with the mo¬ 
ney thence arising he built a portico in MegaJopolis t 
Pursuing his vengeance against that unjiappy people, 
who had already suffered more than they deserved, 
by an additional cruel and most unjust procedure, 
he filled up the measure of it: he destroyed theic 
constitution. He abolished the discipline of Lycur- 
gus uo , and compelled them to give to* their’children 
‘and youth an Achasan education, instead of that of 
their own country; convinced, that their spirit 
could never be humbled, so long as they adhered to 
hi| institutions. Thus, brought by the weight of 
tapir calamities to have the sinews of their city cut 
by Pbilopoemen, they grew tame and submissive. 
pSttne time afterward indeed, upon application to 

Which had now lasted nearlj seven centuries.* 
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the Romans, they shook off the Achaean customs 
and re-established their own, as far as it could Imp 
done after so much misery and corruption. 

While the Romans were carrying on the war with 
Antiochus in Greece, Philopoemen was in a private 
station. But when he saw Antiochus sitting still at 
Chalcis, and spending iris time in youthful love and 
a marriage unsuitable to his years 3 ', and the Syrians 
licentiously roaming from town to town without 
discipline or officers, Jie repined extremely that he 
was not then general'of the Achmans, and scrupled 
not to declare that he envied the Romans their 
victory; “ For had I been in command," said he, 
“ I would have cut them all to pieces in the ta- 
** verns.” After Antiochus was overcome, the Ro¬ 
mans pressed still harder upon-Greece, and hemmed 
in the Achmans with their power; the orators, like¬ 
wise, inclined to their interest Under the auspices, 
of Heaven, their strength prevailed over all; and 
*thc moment was at hand when fortune, who had 
long veered, was to stand still. In these circum¬ 
stances, Philopoemen like a good pilot struggled 
with the waves. Sometimes he was forced to give 
way a little,' and yield to the times; but upon most 
occasions, maintaining the conflict, he endeavoured 
to draw over all who were considerable either for 
their eloquence or riches to the side of liberty, 
Arisbenetus'the MegaJopoJitan, who had great in- 
tercsl among the Acbaeans but always courted the 
. Romans, declared it in council as bis opiniou, “ That 
“ they ought not to be opposed or disobliged in any 
** thing." PlTiiopa'inen heard him with silent indigna¬ 
tion ; and at last, when he could refrain no longe% 
exclaimed, “ And why in such haste, wretched 

* man, to see an end of Greece V* Manius 32 the 
Roman consul, after the defeat of Antiochus, re¬ 
quested the Achseans to permit the Lacedaemonian 

* ** See the Life of Flaminius, m the sequel of this work.* 

! * Manius A.cilius Glabrio. A. U. C. 563. An account of his 
victory over Antiochus has been given in the Life of Cate, Voh IL 
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exiles to return, and Titus seconded him in Ms 
Application: Philopcemerf however opposed it, not 
( out of any ill-will to the exiles, but because he 
#ished them to be indebted for that benefit to him¬ 
self and the Achseans, and not to the favour of 
Titus and the Romans. For the next'year,-when 
lie succeeded to the generalship, he restored them 
himself. Thus his gallant spirit led him to contend 
With the prevailing powers. 

He was elected general of the Achreans, the 
eighth time, when he was seventy years of age; 
and now he hoped not only to pass the year of his 
magistracy without war, but the remainder of his 
life in quiet. For, as the force of distempers abates 
with the strength of the bod} 7 , so in the states of 
Oreece the spirit of contention failed with their au¬ 
thority. Some avenging deity however threw him 
down at last, like one who with matchless speed 
completes the course, and stumbles at the goal. It 
seems, that beiflg in company where a certain ge¬ 
neral was mentfoned as an extraordinary man, Phi- 
lopoemen said; “ There was no great account to be 
“ made of a man who had suffered hynself to be 
“ taken alive 3J .” A few days after this Dinocrates 
the Messenian, who was upon particularly ill terms 
with Philopoemen, and indeed not upon good # terms, 
with any one on account of his profiigatq and wicked 
life, found means to draw off Messene .from the 
league; and it was also said, that he was about to 
‘seize a little place called ColoniV 4 . Philopoemen . 
was then at Argos, sick of a fever: but upon this 
intelligence he hastened to Megalopolis* and reached* 
it in one day, though it was at the distance of four* 
hundred furlpn^s. Thence he presently drew out 
& body qf horse; consisting of the nobility, but all 

Si This sentiment is finely expanded by Rcgulus in Horace. 

f0d.-m.ir.)* • 

' 3 * There is no such place known as .* Colonis.’ Livy (xxxix % 
4*9.) caffp it * Corone;’ and Plutarch probably wrote ‘Corona,* or 
/'Coronis.* Strabo viii. mentions the latter, 'as a maritime place m 
|ihe neighbourhood of Messene. 
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young men, who from affection to his person and 
ambition for glory followed him as volunteer^ 
With these he marched toward Mfcssene, and meet¬ 
ing Dinocrates on Evander’s HilP 5 attacked him 
and put him to flight. ‘But five hundred men, who 
guarded the flat country, suddenly coming up, the 
fugitives seeing them rallied again about the hills. 
Upon which Philoptrmen, afraid of being surrounded 
and desirous of saving his young cavalry, retreated 
over rough ground, while he himself brought up 
the rear, often turning on the enemy, and endea¬ 
vouring to draw them entirely upon himself. Yet 
none of them dared to encounter him; but only 
shouted, and rode about him at a distance. As he 
often faced about and left his main body, on account 
of his young men, each of whom lie was solicitous 
to put out of danger, he at last lound himself alone 
amidst a number of the enemy. Even then however 
they durst not attack him hand to hand, but hurling 
’their darts at a distance drove him«*upon steep and 
craggy places, where lie could scarcely make his 
horse go forward, though lie spurred him continu¬ 
ally. lie was still active through exercise, and for 
that reason his age was no hindrance to his escape ; 
but being weakened by sickness and extremely fa¬ 
tigued, with his journey, his horse threw him, now 
heavy and encumbered, upon the stones. His head 
was wounded with the fa'll, and he lay a long time 
speechless ; so that the enemy, thinking him dead, 
.began to turn him in order to strip him of his arms. 
Hut finding that he raised his head .and opened his 
Oycs, they gathered thick about him, bound his 
hands behind his back, and led him off with suchf 
unworthy treatment and gross abuse, as Philopoc- 
mcn could never have dreamed he should have to 
suffer even from Dinocrates, 

* s * Evandcr’s Hill* is likewise unknown. Polybius ii., and after 
him Pausanias iv. 31., mentions a hill called ‘ Evan ’ (which name 
it, probably, had from the cries of the Bacchanals) not far from 
Mcsscne. 
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The Messenians, elated at the news, decked to 
the gates. But when they saw Philopoemen dragged 
along, in a manner so unworthy of the glory of his 
achievements and trophies, most, of them were touch, 
ed with pity and compassion for bis misfortune. 
They shed tears, and contemned all huuian great¬ 
ness as a faithless support, as mere vanity apd no¬ 
thing. Their tears by little and little turned to 
kind words, and they began to observe that they 
ought to remember his former benefits, and the 
liberty which he had procured for them by expelling 
the tyrant Nabis. A few of them indeed, to gratify 
Dinocrates, talked of torturing and executing him 
as a dangerous and implacable enemy, and the more 
to be dreaded, if he shoi:id escape after having been 
made prisoner and treated with such indignity. 
At last they put him in a dungeon called 6 the Trea¬ 
sury,* which received neither air nor light from 
without, and having no doors was closed with a 
great stone 30 . «In this dungeon they shut him u,p 
with the stone, and placed a guard around it. 
Meanwhile the Achaean cavalry, recollecting them¬ 
selves after their flight, found that Philopoemen was 
not with them, and had probably lost his life. They 
now made a long stand, and called him with loud 
cries, blaming each other for having effected # a basq 
and shameful escape by abandoning their general, 
who had been prodigal of his own li/e in order to 
save theirs. By much search and inquiry about the 
country, they got intelligence that he was taken 
prisoner, and carried the heavy news to the states 
of Achaia; who, considering it as the greatest of 
bosses, resolved to send an embassy to demand him 
of the Messenians, and in the mean time prepared 
for war. 

While the Achieans were taking these resolutions. 
Dinocrates, who most of all dreaded time, as the 

likeliest thing to save Philopoemen, determined to 

« 

3:6 See Liv. xxxix, 50,* 
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be before-hand with the league. When night there* 
fore was come and the multitude retired, he opened 
the dungeon, and sent in one of his servants with a 
dose of poison , and with orders not to' leave him tiU 
he had tahen it. Philopcemen had lain down in his 
cloke, but^as not asleep: vexation and resentment 
kept him awake. When he saw the light, and the 
man standing by him with a cup of poison, he raised 
himself up as well as his weakness would permit, and 
receiving the cup asked him, “ Whether he had heard 
“ any thing of nis cavalry, and particularly of Ly- 
“ cortas y '?” The executioner answering that they 
had almost all escaped, he nodded his head in sign 
of satisfaction; and looking kindly upon him said, 
“ Thou bringest good tidings, that we are not in all 
“ respects unhappy.” Without uttering another 
word, or breathing the least sigh, he drank off the 
poison and lay down again. He was already brought 
so low, that he could not make much struggle with 
the fatal dose, and it despatched him*presently. 

The intelligence of his death filled the whole of 
Achaia with grief and lamentation. All the youth 
immediately, repaired with the deputies of the several 
cities to Megalopolis, where they resolved without 
loss of time to take their revenge. For this purpose, 
-having chosen Lycortas for their general, they enter¬ 
ed Messene and ravaged the country, till the Messe- 
nians with one consent opened their gates and re¬ 
ceived them. Dinocrates prevented their revenge 
by killing himself; and those, who had voted for 
having Philopcemen put to death, followed his ex¬ 
ample 3 * But such, as had been for having him like¬ 
wise put to the torture, were taken by Lycortas, and 
reserved for more painful punishments. 

When they had burned his remains, they put the 

37 B. C. 183. Lycortas was the father of Polybius the historian, 
who was in the preceding action, and might be then about twenty 
years ol* age. 

38 Lycortas intended to have had them beaten with rods, before 
they were put to death. 
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aii urn, anti returned; not in a disorderly 
ahd promiscuous manner, but uniting a kind oftri- 
umphal march with the funeral solemnity. First 
£ame the foot, with crowns of victory bn their heads 
and tears in their eyes, and attended hy, their cap- 
< live enemies in fetters. Polybius, the gefteraPs son, 
with the principal Achseans about him, carried the 
ttrn, which was so adorned with ribbons and garlands, 
that it was scarcely visible. The march was closed 
by the cavalry, completely armed and superbly 
mounted ; expressing in their looks neither the me¬ 
lancholy of such a mourning, nor the joy of a vic¬ 
tory. The people of the towns and villages on the 
way flocked out, as if it had been to meet him return¬ 
ing from a glorious campaign, touched the urn with 
the utmost respect, and conducted it to Megalopolis. 
The old men and women and children, who joined 
the procession, raised such a bitter lamentation, 
that it spread thoughout the army, and was re¬ 
echoed by the city ; which, beside her grief for Phi- 
lopoemen, bemoaned her own calamity, as in him she 
thought she had lost the pre-eminence among the 
Achseans. 

His interment was suitable to his dignity, and the 
Messenian prisoners were stoned to death at his 
tomb. Many statues were set up 3y , and many ho-* 
nours decreed to him by the Grecian, cities. But 
when Greece was involved in the misfortunes of 
Corinth, a certain Roman attempted to get them 

• 

59 Pausanias in his A readies (viii. 52.) gives us the inscription, 
which the Tegeatae put upon one of those statues; (L.) and, as* 
Racier pronounces it a composition « of wonderful beauty,’ tins, 
editor has attempted a translation of it; 

Iti arms and couritils famed, Arcadia’s son. 

His long career of patriot glory run, 

Here Philopcemfen stands—no more to wield 
The sword, which won fair Freedom in the field. 

This his twin trophies o’er two tyrants slain, 

This Sparta blazons, rescued from her chain; 

Tegea for this, to grace h it gallant name. 

The grateful statue dedicates to fame.* 
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all pulled down 40 , accusing him in form (as if he 
had- been alive) of implacable enmity to the Eomans. 
When he had finished the impeachment, and Poly¬ 
bius had replied to his calumnies, neither Mummius 
nor his lieutenants would suffer the monuments of so 
illustrious a;,man to be defaced, though he had not 
a little opposed both Flaminius and Glabrio. For 
they made a proper distinction between virtue and 
interest, between honour and advantage; well con¬ 
cluding, that rewards and grateful acknowledgements 
are'always due from persons obliged to their bene¬ 
factors, and respect from men of merit to each other. 
So much concerning Philopoemen. 

40 This happened B. C. 145., thirty-seven years after his death. 
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TITUS QUINCTIUS FLAMINIUS. 


SUMMARY. 

His character, andjirst campaigns* He is chosen consult and des¬ 
patched against Philip f king of Macedon: sets off expeditiously, 
and arrives in Epirus. First skirmishes between Philip and the 
Romans. He is informed by some shepherds of a way between the 
mountains , and dfeats Philip. Many Greek states , won by his 
mildness of character , come over to the Romans. He secures their 
attachment , by proposing to Philip to declare them free, which the 
> latter refuses. He gains the Thebans to his party ; is continued in 
the command ; and offers battle to Philip , which takes place on the 
following day. Flaminius obtains the victory. Alceeus* epigram, 
and Philip*s reply. Flaminius grants Philip peace : his prudence 
upon this occasion. He procures from the senate independencefori 
Greece , which is proclaimed at the Isthmian games. Joy of ike 
Greeks. Refections upon thefate of Greece, flaminius* care to 
insure the continuance of her freedom. He causes it to be pro¬ 
claimed a second time at the Nemean games. His gifs to the % 
temple of Delphi. His proclamation compared with the subsequent 
One of Nero. He makes peace with Nabis , tyraht of Sparta. The 
Achecans present to him all the Ramans , then prisoners in Greece. 
c His triumph. He is sent again into Greece, to quell the troubles 
excited there by Antiochus. The service lie does the Greeks\ and 
the honours which they pay him in return. His repartees. He is 
fZgflgft? censor. Origin of his quarrel with Cato. His brother 
asmStcd by Catofrom the senate. Flaminius* embassy to Prusias, 
tof^mand the surrender of Annibal. That general destroys him- 
001 Different opinions with regard to Flaminius* conduct on the 
Occasion. Refections in Ms favour. 
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The person whom we place in parallel with Phi- 
lopoe men, is Titus Quinctius PJaminius 1 * . Those 
who are desirous of being acquainted with his coun¬ 
tenance and figure, need but inspect the brasen 
statue 3 , erected at Rome with a Greek inscription 
upon it opposite the Circus Maximus, near the large 
statue of Apollo which was brought from Carthage. 
As to his disposition, he was quick both to resent 
an injury, and to do a service. Put his resentment 
was not in all respects like his affection, for he 
punished lightly and soon forgot the offence; where¬ 
as his services were lasting and complete. For the 
persons whom he had obliged, he ever retained a 
kind regard, as if instead of receiving they had con¬ 
ferred a favour; and, considering them as his great¬ 
est treasure, he was always ready to protect and to 
promote them 0 . Naturally covetous of honour and 

• fame, and not choosing to let others have any share 
in his great and good actions, he took more pleasure 
dn those whom he could assist, than in those who 
could give him assistance 4 ; looking upon the for- 

1 It ought to be written * Flamininus* (according to Polybius, 
Livy, Cicero, &c.) and not * Flatninius.’ The Flaminii, indeed, 

• were a.very different family from the FJaminini. The latter were 
patricians, the former plebeians. Caius Flaminiu*, who fell at the 
fake of Thra^ynSenus, was of the plebeian family. Besides, some 
MSS. have it ‘ Flamininus;' which would be sufficient authority for 
the correction. But, as Plutarch has elsewhere called him Fla- 

. minius (and in this he has been followed by several modem writers) 
it may be sufficient, once for all, to have made this remark upon the 
.subject. • • 

* Either Plutarch must have made a very excessive estimate of 
’the duration of this statue, or a very humble one of that of his 
labours. For what satisfaction do his present readers reap from l}is 
reference ? Or what indeed did the chief part of his compatriots 
and contemporaries; especially, if (as it has been usually believed) 
these Lives were written in Greece f* 

i Odmc quern l&ieris, i3 a trait of human character sketched by 
the hand of a great master, and may be referred to the fear of retri¬ 
bution. To * protect those whom you have obliged’ is, perhaps, 
connected with the pride of patronage.* 

4 Magis dandis , quam accipicndis heneficiis amicitia ? parabant^ is 
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mer as persons who afforded room for the exertion 
ofvkiueyaud the latter its Ills rivals in glory. • * 

From his boyhood, he was trained up to the pro- lf 
fession of arms* For liome having then many im- f , 
portaut wars upon her hands, her youth had early 
opportunities by service to qualify themselves for 
OOmmand. Flaminius served like the rest, a*nd was 
first a legionary tribune under the consul Marcellus 5 , 
in the war with Aunibal. Marcellus fell into an am¬ 
buscade, and was slain ; after which Flaminiiijf was 
appointed governor of Tarontum, then newly re¬ 
taken, and of the surrounding country. In this 
commission he attained not less celebrity for his ad¬ 
ministration of justice, than for his military skill; 
for which reason he was appointed chief director of 
the two colonies, sent out to the cities of Narnia and 
Cossa. 

This inspired him with such lofty thoughts that, 
overlooking the previous steps by which young men 
ordinarily ascend (I mean the offices of tribune % * 
pra;tor,and aedile) he aimed directly at the consulship. 
•Supported by those colonists, he presented himself 
as a candidate. But the tribunes Fuhius and Man- 
lms opposed him, insisting that it was an unheard-of 
thing for a man so young, who was yet uninitiated 
lit the first rites and mysteries of government, # to in-. 
trude, in contempt of the laws, into the highest office 
in the state. The senate referred the affair to the 
suffrages of the people; and the people elected him 
consul with Sextus Julius, though he w r as then under . 

the high character given by Sallust (Bell. Cat. vi.)»of the primitive^ 
Romans. He derived the expression probably from one, to whoia^ 
he owes many similar obligations. Ou yxp tv, u^ax 

ulv/ubfJ* mt, (Tlmcyd. ii. 40.)* , 

5 He was appointed a tribune at the ago of twenty, B.C. 207* 
He was consequently born Ii. C. 227., A. IT. C. 5t7. Livy infofma 
us, tint be was thirty-three years of age, when he proclaimed thfr 
liberty of Greece, (xxxiii. fSS.) 

<y Tribune, as a patrician, he caul# not be. But perhaps Plo; 

reh her# speaks in general of the 

* steps in yoiipg ambition’s ladder.’* 1 
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thirty years of age. Thel^tefceing cast for^the.fw^ v 
Vicpces, the war with Philip and the Macedonians M 
to Flaminius; a circumstance extremely fortunate for 
the Roman people: as that department required a 
general, who wished to effect his object not by fbtW 
and violence, but rather by gentleness and persua¬ 
sion. For Macedon furnished Philip with a sufib 1 
cient number of men for his wars, but Greece was 
his principal dependence tor a war of any length* 
She it was, who supplied him with money and pr©* 
visions, with strong-holds and places of retreat, and 
(in a word) with all the materials of war. So that, 
unless she were disengaged from Philip, the war With 
him could not be decided by a single battle. Besides, 
the Greeks as yet had but little acquaintance with 
the Romans j it was now first to be established by 
the intercourse of business: and therefore they would 
not so soon have embraced a foreign authority, in¬ 
stead of that to which they had been accustomed, if 
the Roman general had not been a man of great 
good-nature, who was more ready to avail himself 
of treaty than of the sw 7 ord, w r ho had a persuasive 
manner whe/e he applied, was affable W'hen applied 
to, and had an invariable regard to justice. But this 
will better appear from his actions themselves. 

, Titles finding that Sulpicius and Publius 7 , his pre¬ 
decessors in command, had not entered Macedon 
till late in.the season, and then had not prosecuted 
the war with vigour, but spent their time in skir¬ 
mishing to gain some particular post or pass, or to 
intercept some provisions, determined not to act in 
fhe same manner. They had wasted the year of 
fheir consulate in the enjoyment of their new ho-% 
nours, and in the administration of domestic affairs, 
and towards its close they repaired to their province; 
by which artifice they got their command continued 
another year, the first as consul, the second as pro- 

•" PubliuB Sulpicius Galha had been consul two years before, and 
Publius Villius Tapp ulus (whom Livy, xxxii. calls * Publius Vil¬ 
li us ’) the intermediate year. 

VOL. III. D 
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consul. But Titus, ambitious to distinguish his 
«$ii«ulslup by some important expedition, quitted 
the honours and prerogatives which he possessed iq, 
Rome; and having requested the senate to permit 
his brother Lucius to command the naval forces, and 
Selected three thousand men as jet in full vigour and 
‘spirits and the glory of the field, from those troops. 
Who under Scipio had subdued Asdrubal in Spain 
and Annibal in Africa, he crossed the sea and ar¬ 
rived safe in Epirus. There he found Publius en¬ 
camped over-against Philip (who had been a long 
time defending the fords of the river Apsus 8 , and the 
adjoining straits) and unable to effect any thing, on 
account of the natural strength of the place. 

Titus having taken the command of the army, and 
sent Publius home, began with examining the cha¬ 
racter of the country. IPs natural fortifications are 
equal to those of Tempe, but it is not like Tempo in 
the beauty of woods and groves, and the verdure of 
valleys and delicious meads. To the right and left 
runs a chain of lofty mountains, between which there 
is a deep and long channel. Down this flows the 
river Apsus, resembling the Peneus both in it's ap¬ 
pearance and it’s rapidity. It covers the foot of tne 
bills on each side, so that there is left only a narrow 
craggy path cut out close by the stream, which 
is not easy to be passed by an army at,any time, and 
when guarded is not passable at all. 

Flaminius was advised, therefore, to take a com- 
4 passthrough Dassaretis along the Lycus 9 , which was 
&n easy passage. But he was afraid .that, if he re¬ 
moved too far from the sea into a barren and ifl- 
* cultivated country, while Philip avoided a battle, He 
might eventually want provisions; and be constrain- 

* Livy (xxxii. 10.) says * Aous,* a river near the former, and 
r which, from proximity of place and resemblance of name, it 
jjh't easily be mistaken. See Strabo rii. Philip’s object was to 
event the Romans from penetrating into Maced on.* 

9 A city, it would appear firptn fjvy, xxxii. 33. and 9 Pahncrlua 
would read * Lyneu.s,’ a Macedonian city, which gave it’s name tw 
tiie province Lyncestis. See Thucyd. iv. 88, 124,129** 
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ed, like the general before him, to retreat to the ms, 
without having accomplished any thing effectual. 
This determined him to make his way Up the mdvm- 
tains sword in hand, and to force a passage. RiSt 
Philip’s army, being possessed of the heights* shower¬ 
ed down tlieir darts and arrows upon the Romahfc 
from every quarter. Several sharp contests ensued^ 
in which many were killed and wounded on bof}\ 
sit\es» but none of them were decisive. 

In the mean time, some shepherds of those moun¬ 
tains came to the consul with the discovery of a 
winding-way, neglected by the enemy, by which 
they promised to conduct his army to the top at the 
farthest in three days. And, as an evidence and 
confirmation of the truth of what they stated, they 
brought with them Charops the son of Machatas 
prince of the Epirots, who was a friend to the Ro¬ 
mans, and gave them assistance, though privately, 
from fear of Philip. As Elaminius could confide in 
him, he sent away a tribune with four thousand foot 
and three hundred horse. The shepherds in bonds 
led the way. In the day-time they lay still in the 
hollows of the woods, and in the night they marched 
forward ; for the moon was then at the full. Fla- 
minius, having detached this party, let his main body 
Test the three days, and had only some slight skir¬ 
mishes with ihe enemy to engage their attention. 
But the day that lie expected those who had takeb 
the circuit to appear upon the heights, he drew oui 
•his forces early, both the heavy and light-armed, and 
dividing them, into three parts, himself led the van ; 
inarching his men along the narrowest path, by the 
side of the river. The Macedonians galled him with* 
their darts, but he maintained the combat notwith¬ 
standing the disadvantage of ground; and the other 
two parties fought with all the spirit of emulation, 
and clung to the rocks with astonishing ardour. 

. Meanwhile the sun arose, and a smoke appeared 
at a distance, not very strong, but like the mist of 
the hills. Being on the brick of the enemy (for it 

i) 3 
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hrafte’frfcm the troops, who had reached the top) it 
was not observed by the tatter. Amidst the fatigue 
of the engagement, the Romans themselves were in 
doubt whether it was a signal or not, but they inclin¬ 
ed to beEeve it to be what they wished. And when 
$xey saw it increase, so as to darken this air, and 
f&mint higher and higher, they were w r ell assmed 
fhat it came from the flies which their friends had 
lighted. Upon this they set up loud shouts, and 
charging the enemy with augmented vigour, pushed 
them into the most craggy places. The shouts were 
re-echoed by those behind at the top of the moun¬ 
tain. And now the Macedonians fled with the ut¬ 
most precipitation. Yet there were not above two 
thousand slain, the pursuit being impeded by the dif¬ 
ficulty of the ascent. The Romans howev er pillaged 
the camp, seized the money and slaves, and became 
absolute masters of the pass. They then tra\ ersed the 
whole of Epirus, but with such older and discipline 
that, though they were at a considerable distance 
from their ships and the sea, and had not the usual 
monthly allowance of corn or convenience of 
markets, they yet spared the country, .which at the 
same time abounded in everything. For Flaminius 
was informed that Philip, in his passage or rather 
flight through Thessaly, had compelled the people 
to quit their habitations and retire to the mountains, 
bad burned the towns, and had given as plunder to 
liis men whatever was too abundant or cumbersome 
to be carried off; having thus, as it were, yielded 
tip the country to the Romans. The,consul there¬ 
fore made a point of prevailing with his men to re¬ 
spect it in their march, as ceded to them, and noft 
their own. « 

The event quickly showed the benefit of this good 
order. For,**s soon as they entered Thessaly, all 
cities declared for them ; and the Greeks within 
^Pnermop} lm longed for the protection of FJaminiu.s, 
£nd i esigned to him their hearts. The Achseans re¬ 
nounced their alliance with Philip, and by solemn 
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decree resolved to take > part" with the Romans 
against him. And though the AEtoli&Hf, who at 
that time were strongly attached to the Romans, k 
made the Opuntians au offer to garrison and defemt 
their city, they refused it 10 *, and, having sent for 
Flaminius, put themselves into his hands* 

It is reported of Pyrrhus that, when he first beheld 
from an eminence the disposition of the Roman 
army, he -said, “ I observe nothing barbarian-like in 
“ the ranks ol these barbarians.” All indeed* who 
once saw Flaminius, spoke of him in the same terms. 
They had heard the Macedonians represent him as 
the fierce commander of a host of barbarians, who 
was come to destroy, and to enslave every thing: 
and, when aftcrwai d they met a young man of a 
mild aspect, who spoke very good Greek, and was a 
lover of true honour, they were extremely struck 
with him, and excited the kind regards of their 
cities to him, as to a general who would lead them 
to liberty. 

Alter this, Philip seeming inclined to treat, Flami¬ 
nius came to an interview with him 11 , and offered 
him peace and friendship with Koine, on condition 
that he left the Grecians free, and withdrew his gar¬ 
risons from their cities. And as he rejected those 
terms,.it w as obvious even to the partisan*, of Philip, 
that the Romans were not come to fight against 
the Greeks, but for the Greeks against the Mace¬ 
donians. 

• The rest of Greece having \oluntarily acceded to 

the confederacy, the consul entered Ikeotia, but in 

a peaceable manner, and the chief of the Thebans 

came to meet him. They were inclined to the Ma-* 

• 

IO Distrusting their word, or knowing them to be a capricious 
and faithless people. Polybius has, in several places, given them 
this character.* 

** This interview lasted time days. (Polyb. xvii.) Brachyllas, 
Mentioned below (for so according to this author, his name should 
be written) was a great phjlipplser, who was subsequently assas¬ 
sinated* layjr, xxxiii. 28., calls him * Bareillus.** 
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interest on account of Brachyllelis, but 
tjiev honoured and respected Flaminius, and were 
filling to preserve the friendship of both. Flami^ 
nius received them with great goodness, embraced 
and went on slowly with them, asking various 
questions and entertaining them with disdburse, on 
purpose to give his soldiers time to come up. Thus 
advancing insensibly to the gates of Thebes, he en¬ 
tered the city along with them. They did not in¬ 
deed quite relish the thing, but they were afraid to 
forbid him, as he came so well attended. Then, as 
if he had not been master of the town, he endea¬ 
voured by persuasion to bring it to declare for the 
Romans; king Attalus seconding him, and using all 
his rhetoric to the Thebans. But that prince (it seems) 
in his eagerness to serve Flaminius, exerting himself 
more than his age could bear, was seized, as he was 
speaking, with a giddiness or rheum which made him 
swoon away. A few days afterward, his fleet con¬ 
veyed him into Asia, where he died. The Boeo¬ 
tians took part with the Homans. 

* As Philip sent an embassy to Rome, Flaminius 
also despatched his agents to procure a decree of the 
senate prolonging his commission if the war con¬ 
tinued, or else empowering him to make peace 12 . 
For his ambition made him apprehensive that, if a 
successor were sent, he should be robbed of all the 
honour of the war. His friends managed- matters so 
well for him, that Philip failed in his application, and 
the command was continued to Flaminius. Having 
t^ceived the decree, he was greatly elevated in his 
hopes, and immediately marched into Thessaly to 
♦carry on the war against Philip. His army con¬ 
sisted of more than twenty-six thousand men, of 
whom the iEtplians furnished six thousand foot and 
three hundred horse. Philip's forces were about 
c< a| l in number. They marched therefore against 

Polyb. xvii,, and Liv. xxxii. 36., &c. and for tt^futtbs?- 
qufot stations in the held, xxxiii. 4 
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each other, and arrived near Scotusa, where th$f 
proposed to decide the affair with the sword* Thfc* 
vicinity of two such aimics had not the tgmai effect, 
of striking the officers with a mutual awe; on the 
contrary, it increased their courage and ardour; the 
Romans being ambitious to conquer the Maced©* 
nians, whose valour and power Alexander had refo* 
dered so illustrious; and the Macedonians hoping, 
if they could beat the Romans, whom they looked 
upon as a more respectable energy than the Persians, 
that they should raise the glory of Philip above that 
of Alexander. Flaminius therefore exhorted his 
men to behave with the utmost courage and gal¬ 
lantry, as they had to contend with brave adversa¬ 
ries in so glorious a theatre as Greece. On the 
other side Philip, in order to address his army, as¬ 
cended an eminence without his camp, which hap¬ 
pened to be a burying-place 1J , either not knowing it 
to be so, or in his hurry not attending to it. There 
he began an oration, such as is usual before a battle; 
but the omen of a sepulchre spreading a dismal me¬ 
lancholy among the troops, lie stopped in confusion, 
and put off the action till another day. 

Next morning at day-break, after a rainy night, 
the clouds turning into a mist darkened the plain; 
•and, as the day came on, a foggy air descending 
from the hill* co\ered all the ground between the 
two camps. Tlio^e thciefore who had been des* 
patched on both sides to seize posts or to make dis¬ 
coveries, soon meeting unawares, engaged at the 
Cynoscephaltp, which are the sharp tops of many 
small hills standing opposite each other, and are so 
called from the resemblance [to the heads of dogs 
The success of these skinnishes was various on 
account of the unevenness of the ground, the same 
parties sometimes flying and sometimes pursuing, 

'* Either Polybius, nor Livy (ib. 9, 10.), mentions this piece of 
superstition: but both of them notice the elephants employed by 
Flamht1|i* in the ensuing action with so much effect, which Plutarch 
n holly oplte,* 
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, «^t*®mnforcements were sent on both sides as the 
* eetnbatants were seen to be alternately hard-pressed 
‘.*&d givittg Way; till at length, the day clearing up, 
•the action became general. Philip, in the right wing, 
advanced from the rising ground with his whole pha¬ 
lanx against the Romans; who could not, even the 
bravest of them, stand the shock of the united 
shields and the projected spears ,4 . But Flaminius 
observing the enemy’s left wing separated and inter¬ 
sected by the hills, and lia\ing no hopes on the side 
upon which his troops had retreated, hastened to the 
other, and there charged the encni) ; where on ac¬ 
count of the inequality and roughness of the coun¬ 
try they were unable to picsene the compactness of 
form, or line their ranks to any considerable depth, 
and were forced to fight man to man in heavy and 
unwieldly armour. For the Macedonian phalanx is 
like an animal of enormous strength, while it keeps 
in one body, and preserves it’s union of locked 
shields ; but when that is destroyed, each particular 
.soldier loses his force, as well on account of the lbrm 
of his armour, as because the strength of each con- 
sists rather in his being a part of the whole, than in 
his single person. When these were routed, some 
gave chace to the fugitives; others took in flank the 
Macedonians, who were still fighting : the slaughter* 
was prodigious, and the wing lately \ictoiious w ? as 
soon bioken in such a manner, that they threw 
down their arms and fled. There were not fewer 
than eight thousand slain, and about five thousand • 
were taken prisoners. That Philip himself escaped,, 
was chiefly owing to the iEtolians; who began to* 
^plunder and ravage the camp, while the Romans* 
were busied in the pursuit, so that at their return 
they fotind nothing left for themselves. 

This, from the first, occasioned mutual quarrels 


i 

r+ » The pike of the fifth man in file projected beyond; thft 
There was, therefore an amazing strength in the phalafcX* feHbile it 
stood firm. But it had, likewise, it’* inconveniences, , !$«<$%) not 
all, except in a level and clear Held, (Polyb, fin.) 
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and reproaches. But afterward Haitfinios lira* 
mu£h more* sensibly hurt, when the AEtolians as* 
ci'ibcd the victoiy to themselves 15 , and endeavoured 
to give a similar impression to the Greeks. Thigre* 
port got such gmtmd, that the poets and others, in 
the verses, &c. which were composed and sung upon 
this occasion, places them before the Romans* The 
verses most in vogue were the following: 

• 

Strange*- 1 mm ejit, unhonoured with a grave, 

Set Unite tu thousand bodies of the brave! 

The mitt A toll ms and the Lifi in powei 
Led In 11 iniinius lulcd the vi ngtfiil hour— 

Amiatli'a s < om «<• 1 beneath whose stroke they bled; 

And, twiitei th ui the roe, the mighty Philip fled. 


A1 emus wrote this epigram in ridicule of Philip, 
and pm po ely misiepresented the number of the 
slain. The epigram was indeed in every body’s 
mouth, but Flaminius was much more affected by 
it than Philip; for the latter parodied Alcaeus, as 
follows; 


Stranger ! unlraved, unhonoured e’en with batk, 
I Ins tree* the gibbet of Alcorns, nioik ! 


Put Flaininius, who was ambitious of the praise of 
Gicec<% was not a little provoked; and therefore 
manage d everv thing subsequently by himself, pay¬ 
ing' vti> l* 1 lie iceard to the ifctolians. They in 
their turn indulged their reser^Hi^nt; and, when 
Tlaminius had admitted proposals for an accom¬ 
modation, amt received an embassy for that purpose 
from Philip, the AEtolians exclaimed in all the cities 
of Greece, that he had sold the peace to the Mace-* 
don fan, at a time when he might have put a final 
period to the war, and have destroyed that empire, 

*s Potybitts (xviu) infoims us, that the Macedonians in the first 
cycouuter had the advantage, and beat the Romans from the tops of 
the mountains, of wlmh tliey had taken possession. And die 
latter, be aflkms, would in all probability have been put to flight, had 
they jM bc«iKsupported by the iEtoliao cavairy. 
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vIlMi first enslaved the Greeks. These speeches” 
though groundless, much perplexed the allies ; but 
jfiiltp looming in person to treat J6 , and submitting 
himself and his kingdom to the discretion of Flami- 
nius and the Iiomans, removed all suspicion. 

Tims Flaminius put an end to the war. He re¬ 
stated to Philip his kingdom, but obliged him to re¬ 
nounce all claim upon Greece; lined him a thou¬ 
sand talents ; took aw ay all his ships, except ten; 
and sent Demetrius, one ol' his sons, as hostage to 
Home. In this pacification, he made a happy use 
of the present, and wisely provided for the future. 
For Annibal the Carthaginian, an inveterate enemy 
to the Romans and at this time an exile, being at 
the court of Antiochus 17 , exhorted that prince to 
meet fortune who now opened her arms to him ; and 
Antiochus himself finding his power very consider¬ 
able, and that his exploits had already gained him 
the title of Great, began to think of universal mo¬ 
narchy, and particularly of setting himself against 
the Homans. Had not Flaminius therefore in his 
wisdom foreseen this, and concluded a peace '% An¬ 
tiochus might have joined Philip in the war with 
Greece ; and those two kings (then the most power¬ 
ful in the world) making a common cause, might 
have involved Rome afresh in conflicts and dangers, 
as alarming as those which she had experienced in 
thenar with Annibal* But Flaminius, by thus inter¬ 
posing an intermediate space of* peace between the 
two wars, and finishing the one before the other be- 

tA See Polyb. xvii. and Liv. xxxiii. 13.* 

* 7 This is a mistake. Annibal did not arrive at the court of A*#- 
tiochus till the year after Flaminius had proclaimed the liberty of 
Ureece at the Isthmian games ; Cato ana Valerius Flaccusi the 
consuls of that year, having sent an embassy to Carthage to com¬ 
plain of him, upon which he privately left the city# ^Liv. xxxiii. 
48 , 49 .) t 

18 Flaminius, according to Polybius, was induced to Conclude a 
pettpe, upon learning that Antiochus was marching toward* fSflftece 
wnhjy'tnwerful army; and Philip, he was afraid* ja%bil2iefebybe 
to continue the war. > 
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f an, cut off at once the last hope of Philip and the 
rst> of Antioch us. 

The ten commissioners sent by the senate to assist 
Flaminius advised him to set the rest of Greece free, 
but to keep garrisons in the cities of Corinth,' 
Chalcis, and Demetrias, in order to secure them in 
the event of a war with Antiochus. But the Mttfri 
liaus, always vehement in their accusations, vehe¬ 
mently labouied to excite a spirit of insurrection ift 
the* cities, calling upon Flaminius to loose * the 
shackles of Greece for so Philip used to term 
those cities. They asked the Greeks, “ If they did 
“ not find their chain very comfortable, now it was 
“ more polished, though heavier than before ; and 
“ if they did not consider Flaminius as the greatest 
c< of benefactopsifbr having unfettered their feet and 
ct bound them % the neck.” Flaminius distressed 
by tliesc clamours ijgitftaed the council of deputies, 
and at last prcvaj^Hvith them, to deliver those 
cities from the garaJPp, in order that his favour to 
the Grecians might be complete. 

They were then celebrating the Isthmian games 33 , 
and an innumerable company was seated to sep the 
exercises. For Greece, now enjoying full peace 
after a length of wars, and big with the expectation 
i)f liberty, had come together in great crowds upon 
this festive occasion. Silence being commanded by 
sound of trumpet, a herald went forth and made pro¬ 
clamation ; “ That the Roman senate, and Titus 
“ Quiuctius Flaminius the general and proconsul, 

“ having vanquished kingPhiliparultheMaeedonians, 

** took oft]all impositions and withdrew all garrisons 
" from Greece, and restored liberty and their own laws* 
“ ta the Corinthians, Locrians, Phocians, Euboeans, 
a Achseans, Phthiotac, Magnesians, Thessalians, and* 
6t Perrlunbians.” 

At first, the proclamation was not generally or 

* 19 Ttrase games were so named, from being celebrated in the 
They had been originally instituted by Sisyphus, 
and reviVedby The«eus> 
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dis&ictly heard, but a confused murmur ran through 
theatre*, some wondering, some questioning^ 
S|lid others calling upon the herald to repeat what he 
had said, Silence being again commanded, the 
herald raised his voice, so as to be clearly under¬ 
stood by the whole assembly. The shout which 
they gave in the transport of joy was so prodigious, 
that it was heard as far as the sea. The people left 
their seats ; there was no farther regard paid to the 
diversions; all hastened to embrace and to address 
the preserver and protector of Greece. The hyper¬ 
bolical accounts, which have often been given of the 
effect of loud shouts, were then verified. For the 
crows, which happened at that time to be flying 
over their heads,, fell down into the theatre. The 
breaking of the air seems to have^b^en the cause. 
For the sound of many unitedyoices being violently 
strong, the parts of the air $1flH|jDarated by it, and a 
void is left which affords no support. Or 

perhaps the force of the sounSWikes the birds like 
an arrow, and kills them in an instant. Or possibly 
a circular motion is caused in the air, as a whirlpool 
is produced in the sea by the agitations-of a storm 20 . 

If Flaminius, as soon as he saw the assembly risen 
and the crowd rushing toward him, had not avoided 
them and slipped aside, he must have been sur¬ 
rounded and in all probability suffocated by such a 
multitude. \\ hen they had almost spent them¬ 
selves in acclamations about his pavilion, and night 
Was now come, they ictired ; and whatever friends 
or fellow-citizens they happened to see, they em¬ 
braced and caressed again, and then went ana con¬ 
cluded the evening together in feasting and mem- 
ntent. There doubtless i edoubling their joy, they 
began to recollect and discourse of the state Of 
Greece: they observed, That notwithstanding the 
“ many dreadful wars in which she had beer? engaged 
“ fhrf&erty, she had never gained a more secure; or 

** iv. 8. mentions the same fact; and a siat&ur ia&aote 

is reck|pP in the subsequent Lift of Poropey, Voi, ftr** v \f ^ 
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“ agreeable enjoyment of it, than at prescat when 
f ^others had fought for her; that glorious and im* 
“ portant prize having hardly cost them a 4rop of 
<e blood, or a single tear: that, of human excellence^ 
<e valour and prudence were only seldom met with,but 
<c that justice was still more uncommon: that the 
“ Agesilauses, Lysanders, Niciases, and Alcibiadesea 
u knew how to manage a war, and to gain victories 
tc both by sea and land; but not how to apply 
<c then* success to gene unis and noble purposes. So 
<£ that with the exception of the battles of Mara- 
“ thou. Salamis, Platte®, ami Thermopylae, and the 
“ actions of Cimon upon the Kurymcdon and near 
“ Cyprus, Greece had tought to no other purpose 
ct blit to bring (lie yoke upon herself: all the tro- 
“ phies, which she had erected, were monuments of 
“ her dishonour, and at last her affairs were ruined 


a 

a 

a 

a 


by flic unjust ambition of her chiefs. But these 
strangers, who had Scarcely a spark of any thing 
Grecian left 11 , who hardly retained a faint tradi¬ 
tion of their ancient descent from us, from whom 


“ the least inc lination or even word in our behalf 


“ could not .have been expected; these strangers 1 
“ have run the greatest risks and submitted to the 
“ greatest labours, to deliver Greece from her cruel 
V and tyrannical masters, and to restore her to li- 
“ berty.” 

These w.crc tlie reflexions which tlie Grecians 


made, and by the actions of Flaminius, which were 
ijiiitc in unison with his proclamation, they were 
ahundautly justified. For he immediately despatched 
Fentulus into* Asia to set the Barg) Ilians free, and 
Titillius* 2 into Thrace to draw' Philip’s garrisons 
out pf the towns and adjacent islands. Publius Vil- 
1ms set sail, in order to treat with Antiochus about 


** According to Dion. II ilio. Home was slocked with inhabitants 
at first chiefly fiom those tiivuan colonics, which had settled in the 
Mtuth of Italy before tlptin'o of Romulus 
** f*<dybju| and Livy call him ‘ Lucius Stertinius.’ The Bargyh* 
liaus were ftVurian people. 
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the ihjedora of the Grecians under his sway. And 
Flammius himself went to Chalcis, and thence sailed 
t6 Magnesia, whcie hfe removed^the garrison, and 
infe^iaeecl the government in the hands of the people. 

At Argos, being appointed director of the Ne- 
meari ganfies, he settled the whole order of them in 
the most correct mannei, and upon that occasion 
caused libeity to be again proclaimed by the ciier. 
And as he parsed through the other cities, he 
Strongly recommended to them an adherence to law T , 
a strict course of justice, and domestic peace and 
Unanimity. lie healed their divisions : he restored 
their exiles. In short, he took not moi e pleasure 
in conquering the Macedonians, than in leconciling 
the Greeks to each other ; and their liberty now ap¬ 
peared the least of the benefits, which they had le- 
ceived at his hands. 

•* 

It is said, that when Lycurgus the orator had de¬ 
livered Xenocrates the philosopher out of the hands 
of the tax-gatherers, who were hunting him to pii- 
400 for the tax paid by strangei s, and had prosecuted 
Miem for their insolence, Xenociatcs subsequently 
meeting Lycurgus’ children, said to them, “ Cliil- 
44 dren, I have made a noble return to your father 
44 for the service he did me : for all the world praise 
** him for it.” But the returns, which attended Fla- 
mltlius and the Romans for their beneficence to the 
Greeks, terminated not in praises alone, bid justly 
procured them the confidence of all mankind, and 
added greatly to their power. For now a \aiiety of 
people not only accepted the go\ ernors set out 
them by Rome, but even sent for tliem, and deli¬ 
vered themselves into their hands. And not only 
<dties add commonwealths, but l$mg s when injured 
by other kings, had recourse tp them for protection. 
80 that, the Puty perhaps likewise co-operating, in 
a short time the whole world became subject to their 
dominion. 1 laminins also valued,himself most upon 
the liberty, which lie had besfewed m Greece. 
For, having dedicated some silver bucklers together 
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with his own shield at Delphi, he put upon them the 
following inscription: 

Ye Spartan hoftemen, twins of race divine! 

This offering Titus of /Eneas’ line 
Presents, oblation proud to liberty : 

Titus, who bade the sons of Greece be free. 


He offered likewise to Apollo a golden crown, with 

theye verses inscribed upon it: 

* 

This crown, which scatters far it’s golden rays, 

On thy ambrosial locks see Titus place ! 

O grant him, Phoebus, bright in fame to shine, 

Who led the warriors of ./Eneas’ line. 


The Grecians have had the noble gift of liberty 
twice conferred upon them in the city of Corinth ; 
by Flaminius on that occasion, and by Nero in our 
own days. It was granted, both times, during the 
celebration of the Isthmian games. Flaminius had 
it proclaimed by a herald; but Nero himself de¬ 
clared the Grecians free, and at liberty to be go¬ 
verned by their own laws, in an oration which he 
made from the rostrum in the public assembly. Thifc 
however happened long afterward 2J . 

, Flaminius next undertook a very just and honour¬ 
able war against Nabis, the wicked and abandoned 
tyrant of Lacedaemon ; but, in this case, he disap¬ 
pointed the hopes of Greece. For, though he might 
have taken him prisoner, he would not; but struck 
Up a league with him, and left Sparta unworthily in 
bondage. Whether it was that he feared, if tW war 
were protracted to any length, he might be super¬ 
seded by a successor sent from Rome, who would 1 
rob 'him- of the glory of itor in his passion for 

45 Two hundred and sixty-three years. 

14 Livy touches upon this reason; but at the same time he men¬ 
tions others, more to the honour of this great man. Winter was now 
edraing on, and the siege of Sparta might have lasted a considerable 
time. The enemy’s country was so exhausted, that it could not 
supply lurn previsions, and it was difficult to procure convoys 
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fame, was jealous of the reputation of Philopcrmcn : 
a man who upon all occasions had distinguished 
himself among the Greeks, and laid particularly in 
that; war given wonderful proofs both of courage and 
cpndugt; insomuch that the Aelueans gloried in 
him, as ipuch as in Flaminius, and paid him the same 
respect in their theatres. This deeply chagrined 
Flaminius $ he could not bear that an Arcadian, 
who had only commanded in some inconsiderable 
Wars upon the confines of his ow n country, shduhl 
be held in equal admiration with a Roman consul, 
who had fought for all Greece. FJaminius, howeter, 
did not want apologies for his conduct; c< He had 
“ put an end to the war,** he said, <e because he 
“ foresaw he could not destroy the tyrant, without 
“ involving all the Spartans in the mean time 
in heavy calamities.” » 

The Achfraus decreed to Flaminius many ho¬ 
nours $ but none seemed equal to his services, ex¬ 
cept one present, which pleased him above all the 
It was this: the Homans, who had had the 
Jbisfbrlunc to be taken piisoners in the war with 
Atinibal, had been sold lor slaves, and dispersed in 
various places. Tw elve hundred of them were now 
In Greece. Their sad reverse of fortune made them 
always unhappy, but now (as might be expected,) 
$bey were still more so, when they met f heir sons, their 
Brothers, or their acquaintance, and "saw them free 
while they themselves were slaves, and conquerors 
while they were captives. Flaminins did not pre r 
tend to take them from their masters, though his 
heart sympathised with their distress. But the 
redeemed them at the rate of five minsra 

from WJvOther quarter Besides, Villi us was returned from the 

I jOObituK'hir, and brought advice that the peace with that 
etytife hot to be d< puttied upon. In f'uct, ho had already ett- 
Fi&apc with i\ fleet and au army more numerous than before, 
what forces hud they to oppose to him, in thes oyent of a rup- 
if Hatninlus continued to employ his m the siege of 
(xxxiv. 33 , S 4 -.) 
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man, and having collected them together made Fla- 
minius a present of them, just as he was going to 
embark ; so that he set sail with the highest sat&ite- 
tion, having found a glorious recompence for his 
. glorious services, a return suitable to a man of sticji 
humane sentiments and such a lover of his country. 
This, indeed, made the most illustrious part of his 
triumph. For these poor men got their heads 
shaved and wore the cap of liberty, as the custom of 
slates is upon their manumission 2> , and in this habit 
followed his chariot at his triumph. But to add to 
the spendour of tli<S show, there were the Grecian 
.helmets, the Macedonian targets and shears, and 
the other spoils borne in great pomp before him. 
And the quantity of money was not small; for, as 
1 tan us 26 relates it, there w r ere carried in this triumph 
three thousand seven hundred and thirteen pounds 
of uiiwrought gold, forty-three thousand two hun¬ 
dred and seventy of silver, fourteen thousand five 
hundred and fourteen pieces of coined gold called 
Philippics ; besides which, Philip was indebted a 
thousand talents. But the Romans were subset 
quently induced, chiefly by Flaminius* mediation, to 
remit this debt; Philip was declared their ally, and ; 
his son, who had been w’ith them as an hostage, w*as 
sent home. 

After this, Antiochus passed over into Greece 
with a large fleet and army, and solicited the states 
to rise in arms and to join him. The ^Etolians* who 
bad long been very ill-affected to the Romans* took 
his part, and suggested (as a basis, and pretence for 
the war) that lie came to bring the Grecians liberty. 
The Grecians had lio w ant of it, for they were free 

3 * Allusions to this custom abound in the ancient writes?: 

Ut ego kodie raso eapite calvus capiam pileum, &c. 

(Plaut. -\njphitr. I. i.) 

This ceremony at Rome was performed in the temple of Feronsfi. 

V* To * I tan us,’ the editors of Amyot’s French version ingeniously 
prefix: the syllable ‘ Tud.* Tuditanus is mentioned as a writer, beta 
• by Macrob. Sat.i« 18, 16., and Flin. H. N. xiii. 13.* 

yoL. in. r £ 
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already y but as he had no better cause to assign, 
they instructed him to cover his attempt with that 
Splendid pretext. 

Tjus Romans, fearing upon this account a revolt 
itt Greece, as well as the strength of Antiochus, sent 
the consul Manius Acilius to command in the war, 
but appointed Flaminius his lieutenant 27 for the 
sake of his influence in Greece. His appearance 
there immediately confirmed such as were yet friends 
in their fidelity, and prevented those who were 
wavering from an entire defection. This was effected 
by the respect which they bore him j for it operated 
like a potent remedy at the beginning of a disease. 
There were a few indeed so entirely gained and 
Corrupted by the fEtolians, that his interest did not 
prevail with them; yet even these, though he was 
much irritated and exasperated against them at pre¬ 
sent, he saved after the battle. For Antiochus, 
being defeated at Thermopylae and forced to fly, 
immediately embarked for Asia. Upon this, the 
consul Manius went against some of' the iEtolians, 
and besieged their towns, abandoning others to 
Philip. ’ Thus great ravages were committed by the 
Macedonians among the Dolopians ami Magnesians 
On one hand, and among the Athamanians and 
Aparantians on the other: and Manius himself, 
having sacked the city of Heraclea, besieged Naa- 
pactus, at that time in the hands of* the iEtolians. 
But Flaminius, touched with compassion' for Greece, 
went ; from Peloponnesus to the consul by water, 
and began to remonstrate with him for suffering 
Phiiip to reap the fruits of his victory: adding, that 
while lie* to gratify his resentment, was spending his 
time about one town, the Macedonians were sub- 

v According to Livy, it was not Titus, , but Lucius Quinctius 
. Flammius {bis brother) who was appointed lieutenant to Gla- 
bri6. {L.) (xxxvi. 1 .) Plutarch’s account however is the more 

robablej' lor. the reason subjoined in the text. 3VJ, Iticard has a 

ng note oh’the word ‘Lieutenant,’ but it does not appear oi 

fheitmt importance to justify transcription,* * 
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doing whole provinces and kingdoms 28 . The be¬ 
sieged happened to see Flaminius, called to him 
from the walls, stretched out their liquids, and 
begged his interposition. He gave them no ariswer, 
but turned round and wept, and then immediately 
withdrew. Afterward, however, he discoursed with 
Manius so effectually, that he appeased his anger, 
and procured the iEtolians a truce, and time to 
send deputies to Rome to petition for favourable 
terms. * 

But he had much greater difficulties to encounter, 
when he applied to Manius in behalf of the Chalci- 
deans. The consul was highly incensed against 
them, on account of the marriage which Antiochus 
had celebrated among them, even after the war was 
begun ; a marriage every way unsuitable, as well as 
unseasonable, for he was far advanced in years, and 
the bride extremely young. The person with whom 
he thus fell in love was the daughter of Cleoptole- 
mus, and a virgin of incomparable beauty* This 
match brought the Chalcideans entirely into the 
king’s interest, and they suffered him to make use 
of their city ag a place of arms. After the battle, he 
had fled with the utmost precipitation to Chalcis j 
and taking with him his young wife, his treasures, 
ayd his b friends, sailed thence to Asia. And now 
Manius in his indignation marched directly against 
Chalcis, Flaminius followed, and endeavoured to 
appease his resentment. At last, by his assiduities 
wjth him and the most respectable Romans who were 
likely to have an influence upon him, he succeeded. 
The Chalcideans, thus saved from destruction, con¬ 
secrated the most beautiful and the noblest of their 
public edifices to Titus Flaminius ; and such in¬ 
scriptions as these are to be seen upon them to this 
day : “ The people dedicated this ijyinrtasiura to 
Titus and Hercules and again elsewhere ; “ The 
people consecrate the Delphinium to Titus and 


38 See Liv. xxxvi. 31. for a more enlarged detail.* 
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Apollo.” Kay, what is more, even in our clays a 
priest of Titus is formally elected and declared; and 
ttppQ occasions of sacrifice to him, when the libations 
are over, they sing a hymn, the greatest part of 
which on account of it’s length I omit, and only 
give the conclusion ; 


With Rome’s pure fiiitli let echo ring; 
Her hallow’d faith, ye maidens, sing! 
Still, as our strains to heaven aspire, 
Jove, Rome, and Titus wake the lyre! 
Titus, our saviour, claims our praise: 
To him then grateful pscans raise 19 ! 


The rest of the Grecians conferred upon him all 
due honours; and what realised those honours, and 
added to their lustre, was the extraordinary affection 
of the people, which he had gained by his modera¬ 
tion. For if he happened to be at variance with 
any one upon account of business, or about a point 
of.honour (as for instance with Philopcemen, and 
With Diophanes general of the Achaeans) he never 
indulged malignity, or carried his resentment into 
Action ; but let it expire in words, in such expostu¬ 
lations as the freedom of public debates may seem to 
No man indeed ever found him vindictive, 
e often discovered a hastiness and levity of 
temper. Setting this aside, he was the most agree¬ 
able man in the world, and a pleasantry mixed with 
strong sense distinguished his conversation. 

Thus, to divert the Achaeans from their purpose 
of conquering the island of Zacynthus 30 , he told 
them, M It was as dangerous for them to put their 
“ heads out of Peloponnesus, as it was for the tor- 

- i 

' *9 This passage is considered as a remarkable one by the editors 
•f Amydt’s French version, implying the apotheosis of a living 
jiiortal; the worship thus paid is the subject of a carious dis¬ 
sertation by the Abbe Mongault, Mem. de l’Acad. d**$ Inscript, 
tom, i. The,duration, as well as the character, of this superstitious 
institution is worthj* of attention. The lapse of less'than three 
et'nturicS'Usually efiaccs popular gratitude.* 

’ c UotL Xylite.* 
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* e toise to trust his out of his shell.*’ In the first 
conference which Philip and he had about peace, 
Philip taking occasion to say, 66 Titus, you come 
« with a numerous retinue, whereas I come quit'e 
« aloneFlaminius answered, “ No wonder that 
<e you come alone, for you have killed all your 
“ friends and relations 1,1 Dinocrates the Mes- 
senian, being in company at Rome, drank until he 
wa§ intoxicated, and then put on a woman’s habit, 
and danced in that disguise. Next day he applied 
to Flaminius, and entreated his assistance in a de¬ 
sign, which he had conceived, to withdraw Messenc 
from the Achaean league. Flaminius answered, c< I 
<c will consider of it; but I am surprised that you, 
<e who have conceived such great designs, can sing 
“ and dance at a carousal.” And when Antiochus* 
embassadors represented to the Achmans how nu¬ 
merous the king’s forces w r erc, and to make them 
appear still more so, reckoned them up by all their 
different names; “ I supped once,” said Flaminius, 
“ with a friend; and upon my complaining of the 
<e number of dishes, and expressing my wonder 
how he could furnish his table with such an im- 
“ mense variety; ‘ Pe not uneasy about that,’ said 
“ my friend, ‘ for it is all hog’s flesh, and the differ- 
“ 6 cnee is only in the dressing and the sauce.* In 
u like manjier I say to you, my Achaean friend, be 
* s not astonished at the number of Antiochus’ forces, 
“ at these pikemcn, these halberdiers, and these cui- 
“ rassiers; for they arc all Syrians, only distinguish- 
** ed by the tfifling arms which they bear.” 

* After these illustrious actions in Greece, and the 
conclusion of the war w T ith Antiochus, Flaminius 
was created censor. This is the chief dignity in the 
state, and the perfection, as it were, of all its ho¬ 
nours 32 . He had for collcgue the son of Marcell us, 
who had been five times consul. They expelled four 

11 See Livy xl. 3, 4.* 

31 See the Life of Ctmullus, not. (5.) Vol. I* 
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senators, who were men of no particular note: and 
they admitted as citizens all who offered themselves, 
provided that their parents were free. But they 
were forced to this by Terentius Culeo, a tribune 
of the people, who, out of opposition to the no¬ 
bility, procured such orders from the commons. 
Two of the greatest and most powerful men of those 
times, Scipio Afficanus and Marcus Cato, were then 
at variance with each other. The former of these 
Flaminius appointed president of the senate, as the 
first and best man in the commonwealth ; and with 
the latter he entirely quarrelled, upon the following 
unhappy occasion^: Titus had a brother named 
Lucius Quinctius Flaminius, unlike him in all re¬ 
spects ; a man quite abandoned in his pleasures, and 
totally regardless of decorum. This Lucius had a 
favourite boy, whom he carried with him, even when 
he commanded armies and governed provinces. 
One day as they were drinking, the boy making his 
court to Lucius said; “ I lov e you so tenderly, 
M that preferring your satisfaction to my own, I left 
ce a show of gladiators to come to you, though I 
have never yet seen a man killed.” ’ Lucius, de¬ 
lighted with the flattery, replied; w If that be all, 
“ you need not be in the least uneasy, for 1 will 
soon cure your longing.” Upon which,* he or¬ 
dered a convict to be brought from the prison ; and, 
having sent tor one of his lictois, commanded him 
to strike off* the man’s head, in the room where 
they were carousing. Valerius Antius writes, that 
this was done to gratify a mistress. • And Livy re¬ 
lates* h*om Cato’s writings, that a Gaulish deserter 
being at the door with his wife and children, Lucius 
took hin> into the banquetingtfoom, and, to gratify 
" is minion, , killed him with his own hand; but Cato 
i k probable) said this, for the purpose of aggra- 
ating the charge.. For that the person killed was 
‘.'VC'. • ' 

, 33 See the Life of Cato, Vol. II., and also Liv. xxxix. 42., who 
' gives Valerius Antias’ account.* 
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not a deserter, but a prisoner and a condemned one 
too, appears from many writersand particularly 
from Cicero, in his Treatise upon Old Age, where 
he introduces Cato himself giving that statement of 
the matter. 

Upon this account Cato, when he was censor, 
and undertook to remove all obnoxious persons from 
the senate, expelled Lucius, though he was of con¬ 
sular dignity. His brother thought this proceeding 
reflected dishonour upon himself; and they both 
went into the assembly in the form of suppliants, 
and besought the people ’with tears, that Cato might 
be obliged to assign his reason for having fixed such 
a stigma upon so illustrious a family. The request 
appeared reasonable. Cato without the least hesi¬ 
tation came forward, and standing up with his col- 
legue interrogated Titus, whether or not he knew 
any thing of that feast. Titus answering in the ne¬ 
gative, Cato related the affair, and called upon 
Lucius to declare on oath, whether it were not true. 
As Lucius made no reply, the people determined 
the brand of infamy to be just, and conducted Cato 
home with gteat honour from the tribunal. 

Titus, deeply concerned at his brother’s misfor¬ 
tune, leagued with the inveterate enemies of Cato, 
and gaining a majority in the senate quashed and 
annulled all *the contracts, leases, and purchases 
which Cato had made, relating to the public re¬ 
venues ; and stirred up many and violent prosecu¬ 
tions against him. But I know not whether he 
acted well or •agreeably to good policy, in thus be¬ 
coming a mortal enemy to a man, who had only 
done what became a lawful magistrate and a good * 
citizen, for the sake of one who was a relation in¬ 
deed, but a most unworthy one, and who had only 
met with the punishment he deserved. On a sulir 
sequent exhibition of shows, howeveiy the people 
being assembled in the theatre, and the senate (ac¬ 
cording to custom) in the most honourable row, 
Lucius was observed to seat himself in an humble 
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and dejected manner upon one of the lowest 
benches. This excited general compassion. The 
people could not bear to see it, but incessantly 
called out to him to change his place; till he went 
to the bench allotted to jthe consular party :M , who 
made room for him. 

The native ambition of Flaminius was applauded, 
while it found sufficient matter of employment in 
the wars, of which we have given an account. And 
his serving in the army as a tribune, after he had 
been consul, when no one required it of him, was 
regarded with a favourable eye. But after he had 
arrived at an age which excused him from all em¬ 
ployments, he was censured for indulging a violent 
passion for fame, and a youthful impetuosity in that 
inactive season of life. To some excess of this kind 
seems to have been owing his behaviour with re¬ 
spect to Annibal 3!> , at which the world was not a little 

The distinction of places for the senators and knights, esta¬ 
blished by Tarquinius Priscus (Liv. i. 35.) at the Great Games, 
had fallen into neglect; for the senators were not permanently se¬ 
parated from the people till A. U. C. 560, por the knights till 
twenty-seven years afterward by C. Roscius Otho. See Liv. xxxiv. 
54?^ Suppl. xeix. 3. The mixture likewise of men and women at 
the public shows (though prohibited, as appears from a passage 
near the end of the bite of Sylla, before the time of Plutarch) is 
often referred to by Ovid, in his Amatory Poems, as then sub-* 
slating.* 

iS Flaminius was only about forty-four years 6f age, when he 
went embassador to Prusias. Jt was not therefore an unseasonable 
desire of a public character, or an extravagant passion for fame, 
which was blamed in him upon this occasion, but an unworthy per- ■ 
secution of a great though unfortunate man. We are inclined, 
however, to, think tliat he had secret instructions from the senate 
for what lie did; for it is not probable, tliat a man of bis mild andj^ 
^humane disposition would choose to hunt down ah old unhappy 
warrior i and Plutarch in a subsequent passage confirms this opi¬ 
nion. (LA For an account of Annibal^ death. See Livy mix. 
5 JU We may farther remark, with a former annotator, the in- 
o-;.:s«|i£y of fois allusion tp the exemptions of age in a writer, 
^ * rea * e£ i the question, * Whether or not a man in 

advance^ life pttglit to concern himself in the administration of 

S ublic af&u»p: «hd often affirms, with justice, that no age can W- 
mrise a good man ip withdrawing himself from the service of his 
CPV*ty 
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offended. For Annibal having fled from Carthage, 
his country, took refuge at the court of Antiochus. 
But Antiochus, after he had lost the battle of Phry¬ 
gia, gladly accepting conditions of peace, Annibal 
was again forced to fly; and after wandering through 
many countries, at length settled in Bithynia, and 
put himself under the protection of Prusias. The 
Homans knew this perfectly well, but they paid no 
attention to it, considering him now as a man en¬ 
feebled by age, and casf off by fortune. Flaminius 
however, being sent by the senate upon an embassy 
to Prusias about other matters, and seeing Annibal 
at his court, could not endure that he should be 
suffered to live. And though Prusias used much 
intercession and entreaty in behalf of a man, who 
came to him as a suppliant, and lived with him 
under the sanction of hospitality, he could not 
prevail. 

It seems there was an ancient oracle, which thus 
prophesied concerning the end of that general, 

Libyssan earth shall hide the bones of Annibal. 

• 

He therefore thought of nothing but ending his 
days at Carthage, and being buried in Libya. But 
iw Bithynia there is a sandy place near the sea, 
which has a sjnall village in it called Libyssa. In 
this neighbourhood Annibal lived. Having always 
however a distrust of Prusias on account of his ti¬ 
midity, and dreading likewise the machinations of 
the Homans, hp had some time before ordered seven 
subterraneous passages to be dug beneath hk house; 
which were continued a long way under ground, 
and terminated in several distant places, all of them* 
nearly indiscernible from without. By those passages, 
as soon as he was informed of the orders which 
Flaminius had given, lie attempted to make his 
escape ; but finding the king’s guards at the outlets, 
he resolved to kill himself. Some say, be wound 
*his cloke about his neck, and ordered his servant 
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to put his knees upon his back and pull with all his 
force, and not to leave twisting till he had quite 
strangled him- Others inform us that, like The- 
mistocles and Midas, he drank bull’s blood. But 
Livy writes, that having poison in readiness, he 
mixed it for a draught; and taking the cup in his 
hand, “ Let us deliver the Romans,” said he, “ from 
their anxieties, since they think it too tedious 
“ and dangerous to wait for the death of a poor 
“ hated old man. Yet shall not Titus gain a con- 
“ quest worth envying, or suitable to the generous 
c * proceedings of his ancestors, who sent to caution 
<6 Pyrrhus, though a victorious enemy, against the 
u poison that was prepared for him.” 

Thus Annibal is said to have died. When the 
intelligence was brought to the senate, many in that 
august body were highly displeased. Flaininius 
appeared too officious and cruel in his precautions 
to procure the death of a chieftain, now tamed by 
his misfortunes, like a bird which through age had 
lost it’s tail and feathers, and suffered to live in 
that condition. And as he had no orders to put him 
to death, it was plain that lie did it out of a passion 
for fame, and to be recorded to after-times as the 
destroyer of Annibal 36 . Upon this occasion, they 
recollected and admired more than ever the humane 
and generous behaviour of Scipio Africanus; for 
after he had vanquished Annibal in Africa, at a time 
when he was extremely formidable and deemed in¬ 
vincible, he neither insisted on his banishment, nor 
demanded him of his fellow-citizens; but, as he had 
embraced , him at the conference preceding the 
battle, so likewise after it, when he settled the con¬ 
ditions of peace, he offered not the slightest con* 
tumely or insult to his misfortunes. 

JP thb Ta* really the dastardly motive of Flaminius, and no- 
tlihg-'of a political tendency entered into his destruction of that 
imistrious general, it would hardly be possible for all the virtues, 
all the triumphs of the Homans, to redeem liim fromthe infamy of 
so base an action. ^ 
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. It is reported, that they met again at Ephesus ; 
and Annibal, as they walked together, taking the 
upper hand, Africanus suffered it and walked on 
without the least concern. They subsequently fell 
into conversation about great generals, and Annibal 
asserted that Alexander was the greatest general 
the world had ever seen, Pyrrhus the second, and 
he himself the third. Scipio smiled at this, and said, 
“ But in what rank would yoii have placed yourself, 
<e if I had not conquered you ?” “ Oh, Scipio P* 

said he, “ then 1 should not have placed myself the 

third, but the first d7 .” 

The generality, admiring this moderation of Sci¬ 
pio, found the more fault with Elaminius for taking 
the spoils of an enemy whom another man had 
slain. There were some indeed, who applauded the 
thing, and observed; “ That so long as Annibal 
“ lived, they must have regarded him as a fire, 
“ which required only to be blown into a flame. 

That, when he was in the vigour of his age, it 
“ was not his bodily strength or his right-hand, 
“ which was so dreadful to the Homans; but his 
“ capacity and his experience, together with his 
“ innate rancour and hatred to their name. And 
“ that these are not altered by age ; for the native 
A disposition still over-rules the manners: whereas 
te fortune, fai* from remaining the same changes 
“ continually, and by new hopes invites those to 
4C new enterprises, who were ever at war with us in 
Cc their hearts.” And subsequent events contri¬ 
buted still mere to Flaminius’ justification. For in 
tbe first place Aristonicus, the son of a harper's 
daughter, upon, the strength of his being reputed 
the natural son of Eumenes, filled the whole of Asia 
with tumult and rebellion; and Mithridates next, 
after such strokes as he had encountered from Sylla 
and Fimbria, and so terrible a destruction among 

57 This is recorded by Livy xxxv. 14., and (with some variation) 
by Plutarch himself, in his Life of Pyrrhus.* 
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bis troops and officers, rose up stronger thap ever 
against LucuIIus both by sea and land. Annibal, 
indeed, was never brought so low as Caius Marius 
had been. For he enjoyed the friendship of a king, 
from whom he received liberal supplies, and with 
whose officers both in the navy and army he had 
important connections ; whereas Marins was a wan¬ 
derer in Africa, and compelled to beg his bread. 
But the Romans, who had, laughed at his African 
wanderings and distresses, soon aftenvard bled in 
their own streets under his rods and axes, and pros¬ 
trated themselves at his feet. So true it is, that there 
is nothing either great or little at this moment, 
which is of sure continuance ; and that the changes 
which w'e have to experience terminate only with 
our lives. For this reason, some inform us that 
Flaminius did not act from himself; but that he was 
joined in commission with Lucius Scipio, and that 
the sole purpose of their embassy was to procure 
Annibal’s death 3S . As we have no account after 
this of any political or military act of Flaminius, 
and only know that he died in his bed, it is time to 
proceed to the parallel. 


FLAMINIUS AND PIIILOPCEMEN 

COMPARED. 


IF we consider the extensive benefits which 
Greece received from Flaminius, we shall find that 
neither Philopoemen, nor other Greeks more illus¬ 
trious than Philopa*men, will stand the comparison 
him.; For the Greeks always fought against 
j but Flaminius, who was not of Greece, 

See Livy xxxix. 51., where Annibal is represented as laying 
to the charge of the Homans in his last speech.* ■ 
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fought for that country. And at a time when Phi- 
lopcemen, unable to defend his fellow-citizens who 
were engaged in a dangerous war, passed over info 
Crete, Flaminius having vanquished Philip in the 
heart of Greece, set cities and whole nations free. 
If we examine their battles, it will appear that Phi- 
lopoemen, while he commanded the Achaean forces, 
killed more Greeks, than Flaminius in asserting the 
Grecian cause killed Macedonians. 

As to their failings, ambition was the fault of 
Flaminius, and obstinacy that of Phi lopcemen. The 
former w T as passionate, and the latter implacable. 
Flaminius left Philip in his royal dignity, and par¬ 
doned the iEtoliaus: whereas Philopcrmen, in his 
resentment against his country, robbed her of se¬ 
veral of her dependencies. Besides, Flaminius was 
always a firm friend to those, whom he had once 
served; but Philopcemen, merely for the purpose 
of indulging his anger, was ever ready to destroy 
the merit of his former favours. For he had been 
a great benefactor to the Laccda*monians; yet he 
subsequently demolished their walls, and ravaged 
their country, and in the end entirely changed and 
overturned their constitution. Nay, he seems to 
have sacrificed his life to his passion and perverse¬ 
ness, by too hastily and unseasonably invading Mes- 
feenia ; instead of taking, like Flaminius, every pre¬ 
caution for his own security and that of his troops. 

But Philopoemen’s military experience was per¬ 
fected by bis many wars and victories. And, while 
’Flaminius decided his dispute with Philip in two 
engagements,. Philopcrmen by conquering in an in¬ 
credible number of battles left fortune no room to 
question his skill. 

Flaminius moreover availed himself of the power 
of a flourishing commonwealth, and raised himself 
by it's strength; but Philopcrmen distinguished 
himself at a time, when his country was upon the 
decline. So that the success of the latter is to be 
ascribed solely to himself, and that of the former to 
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all the Romans. The one had good troops to com¬ 
mand ; and the other made those good, whom he 
commanded. And though the achievements of 
Philopoemen, being performed against Greeks, do 
not prove him fortunate, yet they prove him coura¬ 
geous. For, where other things are equal, eminent 
success must be owing to superior excellence. lie 
had to do with two of the most warlike of the Gre¬ 
cian nations ; the Cretans who were the most artful, 
and the Lacedmmonians who were the most valiant: 
and yet the former he mastered by policy, and the 
latter by bravery. Add to this, that Flaminius had 
his men ready armed and disciplined to his hand ; 
whereas Philopoemen had the armour of his to 
alter, and their discipline to new-model. So that 
the things most contributing to victory were the in¬ 
vention of the one, while the other only practised 
what W’as already in use. Accordingly, Philopoe- 
mcn\s personal exploits w ere many and signal ; but 
we find nothing of that kind remarkable in Flaminius. 
On the contrary, Archcdemus a certain yEtolian said, 
by way of raillery, “ While I rau with my draw n 
** sw'ord to charge the Macedonians, who stood firm 
** and continued fighting, Titus w T as standing still, 
** with his hands lifted up toward heaven and pray- 
** ing.” 

It is true, all the acts of Flaminius were glorious 
while he was general, and during his lieutenancy too j 
but Philopoemen showed himself not less serviceable 
and active among the Achmans, while in a piivate 
capacity, than when he had the command. For, 
when commandcr-in-chiefj he drove Nfibis out of the 
city of Mes^ene, and restored the inhabitants to their 
liberty; but be was only in a private station, when 
he shut the gales of Sparta against the general Pio- 
phanes and against Flaminius, and thus saved the? 
J^jpedflemonians. Nature indeed had given him such 
* nts for command, that he knew not only how to 
ivern according to the law’s, but how’ to govern the 
ws themselves, when the public good required it; 
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not waiting for the formality of the people’s appoint¬ 
ing him, but rather employing them, when the occa¬ 
sion demanded it. For he was persuaded, that not 
he who is elected by the people, but he who thinks 
best for the people, is the true general. 

There was undoubtedly something noble in the 
clemency and humanity of Flaminius toward the 
Greeks; but there was something still nobler in the 
resolution, which Pliilopirmcn showed in maintain¬ 
ing.the liberties of Greece against the Romans. For 
it is a much easier mattbr to be liberal to the weak, 
than to oppose and thus to risk offending the strong. 
Since therefore, after all our inquiry into their cha¬ 
racters, the superiority is fin* from obvious, perhaps 
we shall not greatly err, if we give to the Greek the 
palm of generalship and military skill, and to the 
Roman that of justice and humanity. 
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SUMMARY. 


Origin of the kingdom of Epirus, and genealogy of Pyrrhus. Hi's 
father dethroned by the sons of Ncoptolemus: Pyrrhus, while an 
infant, rescued from their hands. (ilaucias , king of Illyria, re¬ 
ceives him under his protection, and places him on his paternal 
throne. He is again driven from Epirus; again returns t and 
divides the kingdom with Ncoptolemus. The two sovereigns quar¬ 
rel : Pyrrhus anticipates, and kills his colleguc. He goes to assist 
Alexander against Anlipatcr. Dispute and war with Demetrius . 
Pyrrhus compared, in military talents, with Alexander the Great. 
Mildness of his character. His wife and children. He seizes 
part of Macedon ; but quickly loses it, and makes peace with 
Demetrius: he takes up arms a second time against that prince t 
whose troops desert him. Pyrrhus is declared king of Macedon. 
He divides it with Lysimachus: goes to Athens : gives up Mace¬ 
don, and withdraws into Epirus. He meditates the assisting of 
the Tarentines against the Romans. Character of Cineas: his 
conversation with Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus embaflcs for Italy, llis 
feet shattered by a tempest. He establishes rigorous discipline'at 
Tarentum t and encamps near the Romans: engages them. His 
prudence and bravery. He defeats the Romans, and takes pos¬ 
session of their camp. Dispatches Cineas to Home to negotiate 
peace. Appius Claudius opposes the measure. The senate*s reply. 
I'abridus sent embassador to Pyrrhus, who in vain, endeavours to 
make an impression upon him by presents and by terror. Fabri- 
ciud opinion of Epicurus . The consuls apprise Pyrrhus <f his 
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physician's treachery . He gains a second victory. Different ac- 
count of Hieronymus ; Pyrrhus* remark upon his success. He 
receives an embassy from the Sicilians , and goes over into Sicily ; 
takes Eryx; refuses the Carthaginians peace; (fends the Sicilians , 
who rise up against him ; returns into Italy , where he is attacked 
by the Mamertines ; attacks the Romans , and is defeated. He 
passes over into Macedon , where he routs Antigonns ; places a 
garrison of Gauls in JEgce, who plunder the tombs of the Mace¬ 
donian kings. He leads a powerful army against Sparta , and 
encamps near the city. The Spartans in the night-time dig a 
If each before it. Pyrrhus commences the attach. Exploits of 
some Spartans. He is at last obliged to i el ire. The Spartans 
receive succours. Pyrrhus quits Laconia , and marches to Argos ; 
is attacked by the Lacedemonians in his retreat , and cuts them in 
pieces. I IT son falls in the engagement. Omens upon his march• 
He enters Argos; Jialtle by 'night: Disastrous presage. He 
■meets with various obstacles to his retreat ; is wounded by a woman 
with a tile. His head cut off by a soldier. Funeral honours paid 
him by Antigimus. 


Some historians write, that Phaeton was the first 
king after the deluge [of Deucalion] who reigned 
over the Thesprotians and MoJossians and that he 
was one of those who came with Pekisgus into 
Epirus. Others say, that Deucalion and Pyrrlia, 
after they had built the temple of Dodona 1 * 3 , settled 
among the Molossians. At a subsequent period 
Neoptolemus 3 the son of Achilles, taking his people 
with him, possessed himself of the country, and 
left a succcssign of kings after him called Pyrrhidae: 
for in his infancy he was called Pyrrhus; and he 
gave that name to one of his legitimate sons, whom 

1 These were inhabitants of Epirus. {Hod. Albania.) The 
latter province was remarkable for the size and strength of it’s 

mastiffs.* 

3 This was, probably, only a druidical kind of temple. 

3 Between Deucalion’s flood (about B. C. 1503*) and the time* 
of Neoptolemus, there was a space of nearly three hundred and forty 
years. See Pausan. i. 
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he had by Lanassa the daughter of Cleodes son of 
Hyllus. From that time Achilles received divine 
honours in Epirus, being stiled in the language 
of that country Aspetos (‘ the Inimitable'). After 
these first kings, those who followed became 
entirely barbarous, and both their power and their 
actions sunk into the utmost obscurity. Tharrytas 
is the first whom history mentions, as remarkable 
for having polished and improved his cities with 
Grecian customs 4 , with letters and good laws. 
Alcetas was tire son of Tharrvtas, Arvbasof Alcetas: 
and of Arybas and Troias his queen was born JEa- 
cides. He married Phthia the daughter of Menon 
the Thessalian, wlio acquired great reputation in the 
Lamian war and next to Leosthcnes was the most 
considerable of the confederates. Iiv Phthia, JEa- 
cidcs had two daughters named Deidamia and 

Troias, and a son named Pyrrhus. 

■* » 

But the Molossians, rising against JEacidcs, de¬ 
posed him and brought in the sons of Neoptolcmus 6 . 
Upon this occasion, the friends of fEaeides were 
taken and slain : only Androclitles and Angelus 
escaped with his infant soil, though he was much 
sought by his enemies, and carried him off with his 
nurses and a few necessary attendants. The train 
rendered their flight difficult and slow, so that they 
were soon overtaken. In this extremity they, placed 
the child in the hands of Androcleoiij Ilippias, and 
Neandcr, three active young men upon whom they 
could depend; and ordered them to make the best 
of their way to Mega rag a town in Macedon : while 
they themselves, partly by entreaty and partly by 
force, stopped, the course of the pui suers till even¬ 
ing ; when, having with much difficulty gotten rid 

4 Justin (xvii. 3.) does not ascribe the civilising of the Molos¬ 
sians to Tharrytas, but to Arybas rhe son of Alcetas I., who had 
himself been humanised by his education at Athens. 

^ 5 This war was declared by the Athenians against Alexander’s 
^accessors, and was so denominated from Lamia, a city of Thessaly, 
•^SrhemAntipater king of Macedon was besieged by Leosthcnes,* 

’ 6 This Jfeoptolcmus was the brother of Arybas, 
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©f them, they hastened to join those who carried the 
young prince. At sun-set they thought themselves 
near the summit of their hopes, but they met with 
a sudden disappointment. When they came to the 
river which runs by the town, it looked rough and 
dreadful, and upon trial they fofmd it absolutely un- 
fordablc. For the current being swcllccf with the 
late rains was very high and boisterous, and the 
darkness added to it’s horror. They now despaired 
of getting the child and*his nurses over, without ad¬ 
ditional assistance ; when perceiving some of the in¬ 
habitants on the other side, they implored them to 
assist their passage, and held up Pyrrhus toward 
them. But, though they called out loudly and en¬ 
treated earnestly, the stream ran so rapidly and made 
such a roaring, that they could not be heard. Some 
time was spent, while they were thus bawling out on 
one side, and listening to no purpose on the other. 
At last one of Pyrrhus’ company thought of peeling 
off a piece of oak-bark, and of expressing upon it 
with the tongue of a buckle the necessities and the 
fortunes of the child. This he accordingly put in 
execution ; and having rolled the piece of bark about 
a stone, which was made use of to give force to the 
motion, he threw it to the other side. Some say, lie 
bgund it fast to a javelin, and darted it across. When 
the people on the other side had read it, and saw 
there was not a moment to lose, they cut down trees, 
and made a raft of them, and passed the river upon 
it. It happened that the first man, who reached the 
bank, was named Achilles. He took Pyrrhus in his 
arms, and conveyed him over, while his companions 
performed the same service for his followers. 

Pyrrhus and his train, having thus reached the 
other side in safety and escaped their pursuers, con- 
linued their route, till thev arrived at the court of 
(Ilaucias king of Illyria 7 . Here they found the king 


7 Had, Sclavonia, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Bosnia.* 
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sitting in his palace with the queen his consort 8 , and, 
laid the child in the posture or a suppliant at his feet. 
The king, who stood in fear of Cassander the enemy 
of iBacides, remained a long time silent, consider¬ 
ing what part he should act: while Pyrrhus of his 
Own accord creeping closer to him, took hold of his 
robe, and raising himself up to his knees, by this 
action first excited a smile, and afterward compas¬ 
sion ; for he thought he saw a petitioner before him, 
begging his protection with fears. Sonic say it was 
not Glaueias, but the altar of the domestic gods 
which he approached, and that he raised himself by 
embracing it; whence it appeared to Glaueias, that 
heaven itself was interested in the infant’s favour. 
For this reason, he immediately put him into the 
bands of the queen, and ordered her to bring him 
tip with his own children. His enemies demanded 
him soon afterward, and Cassander offered two hun¬ 
dred talents in return, but Glaueias refused to deliver 
him up ; and when he attained the age of twelve 
years, conducted him into Epirus at the head of an 
army, and placed him upon the throne. 

Pyrrhus had an air of majesty rather terrible, than 
august. Instead of teeth in his upper jaw, he had 
one continued bone, marked with small lines re¬ 
sembling the divisions of a row of teeth. It was be¬ 
lieved, that he cured the swelling of the spleen by 
sacrificing a white cock, and with his right foot 
gently pressing the part affected 9 , the patients lying 
upon their backs for that purpose. There was no 

8 Justin (ib.) calls this princess Beroa, and Says she was of the 
family of the ifiacid®; which must have been the reason of their 
seeking refuge for Pyrrhus in that court. (L.) The same historian 
subsequently states that he was not re-instated in his dominions 
, by Glaueias, but recalled by the compassion of his subjects, who 
assigned him tutors during his minority.* 

effect of a royal touch upon morbid habits of body, was 
highly estimated in this country till a very late period. Dr. John- 
poni^is carrietWrom Lichfield to London, at the beginning of the 
last^entury, to enjoy the benefit of it 1 * 
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person, however poor or mean, to whom this relief, 
if requested, was refused. He received no reward, 
except the cock for sacrifice, and this present was 
very agreeable to him. It is also said, that the great 
toe of that foot had a divine virtue in it; for after 
his death, when the rest of his body was consumed, 
it was found entire and untouched by the flames. 
l>utthis account belongs to the sequel . 10 

When he was about ^seventeen years of age, and 
seemed to be quite established in his kingdom, he 
happened to be called out of his own territories to 
attend the nuptials of one of Glaucias’ sons, with 
whom he had been educated. Upon this occasion 
the Molossians again revolting drove out his friends, 
pillaged his treasures, and put themselves once more 
under Neoptolemus. Pyrrhus having thus lost the 
crown, and being in want, of everything, applied to 
Demetrius the son of Antigonus, who had married 
his sister Deidamia. This princess, when very young, 
had been promised to Alexander the son of Roxana 
(by Alexander the Greal) blit that family being un¬ 
fortunately cut off 11 , she was given at a proper age 
to Demetrius. In the celebrated battle of Ipsus, in 
which all the kings of the earth were engaged ,s , 
Pyrrhus accompanied Demetrius; and, though but 
young, bore down all before him, and. highly distin¬ 
guished himself among the combatants. Neither did 
he forsake Demetrius, when unsuccessful, but kept 
for him those cities of Greece with which he had 
been entrusted; and, when the treaty was concluded 
with Ptolem y * went to Egypt as au hostage. There, 
both in hunting and in oilier exercises, he gave 
Ptolemy proofs of his strength and indcfatigablcncss. 

10 See Plin. II. N. vii. 2., xxviii. 3.* 

11 See Died. Sic. xix. 1 ], 105 , &c* 

” About B. C. SOI. Plutarch says ‘ all the Icings of the earth 
were engaged,’ because I.vwmachus, Seleucus, Pjolemv, and Cas- 
Winder on one side, and Antigonus and Demetrius on the other, 
were there in person. (I/.) The numbers engaged ueie upward of 
150,000, and victory declared for the former; Antigonus having 
fallen in the action, and Demetrius dying into (Greece.* 
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Observing that among Ptolemy’s wives Berenice was 
she who had the greatest power, and was most emi¬ 
nent for virtue and understanding, to her he most 
strongly attached himself. For he had a particular 
art of making his court to the great, while he over¬ 
looked those that were beneath him. And as in his 
whole conduct he paid the utmost attention to de¬ 
cency, temperance, and prudence, Antigone (who 
was the daughter of Berenice, by her first husband 
Philip) was given to him, in preference to many 
other young princes. 

Upon this account, lie was held in higher honour 
than ever; and Antigone proving an excellent wife 
procured him men and money, which enabled him 
to recover his crown. On his arrival in Epirus, his 
subjects received him with open arms; for Neopto- 
lemus, by his arbitrary and tyrannical government, 
had rendered himself obnoxious to the people. Never¬ 
theless Pyrrhus, apprehending that Neoptolemus 
might have recourse to some of the other kings, 
came to an agreement with him, and associated him 
in the kingdom. But in process of time there were 
some, who privately sowed dissension and jealousies 
Between them. Pyrrhus’ chief quarrel with Neopto¬ 
lemus is said to have taken it’s rise as follows : It had 
been a custom for the kings of Epirus to hold an 
assembly at Passaron, a place in the province of the 
Molossians; where, after sacrificing to Jupiter ‘ the 
Warrior,* mutual oaths were taken by them and 
their subjects: by the kings, “ to govern according 
to lawand by the people, “ to defend the crown 
according to law.” Upon this occasion, both the 
Icings met attended by their friends, and after the 
ceremony great presents were made on all sides. 
Among the rest Cielon, who was most cordially at¬ 
tached to Neoptolemus, paid his respects to Pyrrhus, 
and made him a present of two yoke of 

'* this present of an animal, so highly valued for it's fej^cultu- 
Iteliipef, was characteristics! of ike simplicity of oaoieot times. 
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Myrtilus, one of this prince’s cupbearers, begged 
them of him; but Pyrrhus refused him, and gave 
them to another. Gelon perceiving that MyidJus 
look the disappointment extremely ill, invited him 
to sup with him. After supper (and, as some say, 
other drunken familiarities) he solicited him to em-‘ 
brace the interest of Neoptolernus, and to poison 
Pyrrhus. Myrtilus seemed to listen to his sugges¬ 
tions with satisfaction ;• but he discovered the whole 
to his master. He then, by Pyrrhus’ order, intro¬ 
duced to Gelon the chief cupbearer Alexicrates, as 
a person who wished to participate in the conspiracy j 
tor Pyrrhus was anxious to have more than one wit¬ 
ness to so black an enterprise. Gelon being thus 
deceived, Neoptolernus was deceived along with 
him; and thinking the affair in great forwardness, 
could not contain himself, but in the excess of his 
joy mentioned it to his friends. One evening in par¬ 
ticular, being at supper with his sister Cadmia, lie 
discovered the whole design, thinking no body else 
within hearing. And indeed there was no person in 
the room but Phamarctc, the wife of Samon chief 
keeper of Neoptolernus’ cattle; and she lay upon a 
couch with her face turned toward the wall, and 
seemed to be asleep. She heard the whole however 
without being suspected, and going the next day to 
Antigone, •Pyrrhus’ wife, related to her all that Ne- 
optolemus had told his sister. This was immediately 
laid before Pyrrhus, who for the present took no 
notice of it. put upon occasion of a solemn sacrifice 
fie invited Neoptolernus to supper, and seized that 
opportunity to kill him. For he was well assured,, 
that all the leading men in Epirus were strongly at¬ 
tached to him, and wished him to remove Neoptos 
lemus out of the way; in order that, no longer satis¬ 
fied with a small share of the kingdom, he might 
possess himself of the whole, and by following his 
genius rise to lofty attempts. And as they had now 
a strong suspicion besides, that Neoptolernus was 
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practising against him, they thought this the very 
time to prevent him by giving him the fatal blow. 

In acknowledgement of the obligations which he 
,liacN;o Berenice and Ptolemy, he named his son by- 
Antigone Ptolemy; and called the city, which he 
built in the Chersonese of Epirus, Berenicis. From 
this time he began to conceive many great designs, 
but his first hopes comprehended all that was near 
home; and he soon found a # plausible pretence*to 
concern himself in the affairs of Macedon. An¬ 
tipater, the eldest son of Cassandcr, had killed his 
mother Thcssalonica, and expelled his brother 
Alexander. Alexander sent to Demetrius for suc¬ 
cour, and implored likewise the assistance of 
Pyrrhus. Demetrius, having many affairs upon his 
hands, could not immediately comply; but Pyrrhus 
came and demanded, as the reward of his services, 
the city of Nymphma 51 and all the maritime coast 
of Macedon, together with Ambracia, Acarnania, 
and Amphilochia, which were some of the coun¬ 
tries not originally belonging to that kingdom. 
The young prince agreeing to the conditions, Pyrrhus 
took possession of these countries, and secured them 
with his garrisons; after which he went on con¬ 
quering the rest for Alexander, and driving Antipatcr 
before him. 

King Lysimachus was well inclined to give An¬ 
tipater assistance, but he was so much engaged 
with his own affairs, that he could not find time 
for it. liecollecting however that Pyrrhus, would 
refuse nothing to his friend Ptolemy; he forged* 
letters in Ptolemy’s name, injoining him to evacuate 

** Dacier thinks Apollonia might be called ‘ Nymphsca * from 
Nympheeum, a celebrated rock in it’s neighbourhood so well described 
in the subsequent Idle of Sylla. See also Dion. Cass. xii. 45, and 
Strabo, rii. Palmeritis would read * Tymphsca/ that being the name 
of a town in those parts. There was a town called * Nympheeum * 
in tbos/JTauric Chersonese, but that could not be meant ip this 
place? (L.) v 

Ambracia, Acarnania, and Amphilochia were provinces of Epirus.* 
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Macedon, and to be satisfied with three hundred 
talents from Antipater. But Pyrrhus no sooner 
opened the letters, than he perceived the forgery. 
For instead of the customary salutation, “ The father 
to his son, greeting,” they began with, <s King Pto¬ 
lemy to king Pyrrhus, greeting.” Upon this he in¬ 
veighed against Lysimachusfor the fraud, but listened 
notwithstanding to proposals of peace; and the three 
princes met to offer sacrifices on the occasion, and 
to swear upon the altar to the articles. A boar, a 
bull, and a ram being led up as victims, the ram 
dropped down dead. The rest of the company laugh¬ 
ed at the accident; but Thcodotus the soothsayer 
advised Pyrrhus not to sw ear, declaring that the Deity 
presignified the death of one of the kings; upon 
which he refused to ratify the peace ! \ 

Alexander’s affairs were thus advantageously set¬ 
tled: nevertheless, Demetrius came; but it soon ap¬ 
peared that he now came unrequested, and that his 
presence excited rather fear than gratitude. When 
they had spent a few days together in mutual distrust, 
they laid snares for each other; but Demetrius find¬ 
ing the first opportunity, was beforehand with Alex¬ 
ander, killed him, and got himself proclaimed king 
of Macedon. 

He had for a long lime had subjects of complaint 
against. Pyrrhns, on account of the inroads which that 
prince had made into Thessaly. Besides, the ambition 
to extend their dominions, which is a distemper na-. 
tural to kings, rendered their neighbourhood mutually 
alarming. These jealousies increased after the death 
of Deidamia. At last each having possessed himself 
of part of Macedon, and having the same object in 
view (the gaining of the whole), this produced of 
course new causes of contention. Demetrius marched 
against the iEtolians,and reduced them. After which, 

X! Alexander, as it appears below, was murthered soon afterward; 
the oracle most probably, as was usually the case, suggesting and 
inspiring it*s own accomplishment. 41 ' 
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he left Pantauchus among them with a considerable 
force, and went Iiimself to see Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus, 
as soon as he was apprised of his design, set off to 
meet him; but taking a wrong route, they inadvert¬ 
ently passed each other. Demetrius entered Epirus, 
and committed great ravages; and Pyrrhus, falling 
in with Pantauchus, gave him battle. The dispute 
was warm and obstinate on both sides, especially where 
the generals fought. For Paptauchus, who in dex¬ 
terity, “Courage, and strength stood foremost among 
Demetrius’ officers, and was besides a man of a high 
andambitiousspirit, challenged Pyrrhus to the combat. 
And Pyrrhus, who was behind none of the princes of 
his time in valour and renown, and who was desirous 
to appropriate to himself the honours of Achilles 
rather by his sword than by kindred, advanced through 
the first lines against Pantauchus. They began with 
the javelin; and, then coming to the sword, exhausted 
all that art or strength could supply. Pyrrhus re¬ 
ceived one wound, and gave his adversary two, one 
iti the thigh and the other in the neck, by which he 
overpowered him and brought him to the ground; but 
he could not kill him, because lie was rescued by his 
friends. The Epirots, elated with their prince’s vie- * 
tory and admiring his valour, broke and dispersed 
the Macedonian phalanx, and pursuing the fugitives 
slew immense numbers of them, and tbok five thou¬ 
sand prisoners. 

This battle did not so much excite the resentment 
and hatred of the Macedonians against Pyrrhus for 
what they suffered, as it inspired them with an esteem 
of his abilities and admiration of his valour, and fur¬ 
nished a subject of discourse to all who were witnesses 
of his exploits, or were engaged against him in the 
action. For he recalled to their minds the countc- 
naflilc, the swiftness, and the motion of Alexander 
the^Drqat; in Pyrrhus, they thought they saw the 
ver$ image of his force and his impetuosity, • And 
while the other kings represented that hero only in 
tfeiir purple robes, the number of their guards, the. 
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bend of the neck ia , and the lofty manner of speaking, 
the king of Epirus represented him in deeds of arms 
and personal achievements. And of hiseminent skill, 
in ordering and drawing up an army, we have prooi$ 
in the writings which he left behind him. It is also 
said that Antigonus, being asked, 41 Who was the 
44 greatest general ?” auswered, 44 Pyrrhus would be 
44 so, if he lived to be old.” Antigonus, indeed, spoke 
onjy of the generals of his time: but Annibal said 
that of all wlio had evCr existed, the first in geniua 
and skill was Pyrrhus, the second Seipio, and he him¬ 
self the third; as we have stated in the Life of 
Seipio 17 . This was the only science, to which he 
applied himself, the subject of all his thoughts and 
conversation : ibr lie considered it as a royal study, 
and looked upon other arts as mere trifling amuse¬ 
ments. And it is reported that, when he was asked, 
44 Whether he thought Python or Caphisias the best 
44 musician?” 44 Polysperchou ,fi ,” said he, 44 is the 
44 general;” intimating that this was the only point, 
which it became a king to examine or to understand. 

In the intercourse of life he was mild, and not 
easily provoked, but ardent and quick to repay a 
kindness. For this reason, he was deeply afflicted at 
the death of/Eropus: 44 His friend,” he said, 44 had 
tc only paid the tribute to nature; but he blamed and 
44 reproachedJmnself for having put off his acknow- 
44 ledgmerrts, till by these delays he had lost the op- 
44 portunity of making any return. For those, who 
44 owe money, can pay it to the heirs of the deceased; 
44 but, when a return of kindnesses is not made to a 
64 person in his life-time, it grieves the heart that has 

16 Which was the courtly carriageof the times, during Alexander's 
reign. So Alcibiades’ friends imitated that great man in his defec¬ 
tive articulation! * 

11 This is differently related in the Life of Flaminius, p. 59 of this 
vol., which is most probably referred to in this place. There it is said 
that Annibal placed Alexander first, Pyrrhus second, and himself 
third. Plutarch Was probably, in one or both cases, obliged to 
quote from memory. ~ '• 

** One of Alexander’s chief captain*.* 
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“ in it any goodnessand honour.” When some advised 
him to banish a certain ill-tongued Ambracian, who 
abused him behind his back ; “ Let the fellow stay 
** here,” said he, “ and speak against me to a few, 
tc rather than ramble about, and give me a bad cha- 
“ racter to the whole world.” And some young men 
having taken considerable liberties with his character 
in their cups, and being subsequently brought be¬ 
fore him to answer for it, he demanded of them, 
“ Whether they had really said such things ?” “We 
** did indeed, sir,” answered one of them, “ and 
“ should have said a great deal more, if we had had 
more wine.” Upon which lie laughed, and dis¬ 
missed them. 

After the death of Antigone, he married several 
wives for the purposes of interest and power; namely, 
the daughter of Autoleon king of the Paeonians J<J , 
Bircenna the daughter of Bardyllis king of the Illy¬ 
rians, and Lanassa the daughter of Agalhocles of 
Syracuse, who brought him in dowry the isle ofCorcyra 
which her father had taken. By Antigone he had a 
son named Ptolemy, by Lanassa Alexander, and by 
Bircenna his youngest son Helenas. All these princes 
had naturally a turn for war, and he quickened their 
martial ardour by giving them a suitable education 
from their infancy. For it is said, when he was asked 
by one of them, at that time a child, “ To which of 
“ them he would leave his kingdom?” lie replied, 
c< To him, who has the sharpest sword.” This was 
very like (Edipus* tragical legacy to his sons, 

TIio sword’s toon point th* inheritance shall part 

After the battle Pyrrhus returned home distin¬ 
guished with glory, and still more elevated in his 
sentimi&its. The Epirots having given him on this 
occasl&fc the name of c Eagle,* he said, “ If I am 
<c ap^ffie, you have made me one; for it is upon 

#F Yr 

* ** A people of Macedon.* i0 Eurip. Phccn, 66. 
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<c your arms, as upou wings, that I have risen so 
“ high.” : 

Soon afterward, having received intelligence that 
Demetrius lay dangerously ill, he suddenly entered 
Macedon al , intending only an inroad to pillage the 
country. But he was very near seizing the whole, and 
taking the kingdom without a blow. For he pushed 
forward as far as Edessa, without meeting any resist¬ 
ance: on the contrary, many of the inhabitants re¬ 
paired to his camp, and jomed*him. The danger 
awakened Demetrius, find made him act above his 
strength. His friends likewise and officers quickly 
assembled a large body of troops, and advanced against 
Pyrrhus with much spirit and, vigour. But, as he had 
come only with a design to plunder, he did not wait, 
to receive them. He lost however a considerable 
number of men in his retreat, for the Macedonians 
harassed his rear the whole way. 

Demetrius, though he had driven out Pyrrhus with 
so much ease, was far from slighting and despising 
him afterward. But as he meditated great things, and 
had determined toattempt the recovery of his paternal 
kingdom 33 with an army of an hundred thousand men 
and five hundred sail of ships, he thought it not pru¬ 
dent either to embroil himself with Pyrrhus, or to 
leave behind him so dangerous a neighbour. And as 
he was not at leisure to continue the war, he concluded 
a peace with .him, that he might turn his arms with 
more secufity against the other kings * 3 . His designs 
were soon discovered by this peace, and by the mag¬ 
nitude of his preparations. The kings were alarmed, 
and sent embassadors to Pyrrhus with letters, express¬ 
ing their astonishment that he should neglect this 
opportunity of making war upon Demetrius. They 1 
represented with how much ease he might drive him 
olit of Macedon, engaged as he was in many trouble¬ 
some enterprises^ instead of which he waited till 


** B.C. 284. « Of Asia* 

31 Seleucus of Asia, Ptolemy of Egypt, and Ly simaehua of Thrace. 
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Ipei^etrius had despatched all *his other affairs, and 
was |£rown so much more powerful as to be able to 
. bring the war to his own doors, and to put him under 
the necessity of lighting for the altars of his gods and 
the sepulchres of his ancestors in Moldlsia itself; and 
this too, when he had just been deprived bv Deme¬ 
trius of the isle of Corevra together with his wife'. 
For Lanassa having lodged her complaints against 
Pyrrhus, as paying more attention to his other wives 
(though barbarians J than to herself, had retired do 
Corcyra; and wishing to marry another king, invited 
Demetrius to receive her hand, knowing him to be 
more inclined to marriage than any of the neighbour¬ 
ing princes. Accordingly he sailed to the island, mar¬ 
ried Lanassa, and left a garrison in the city. 

The kings, at the same time that they wrote these 
letters to Pvrrhus, took the Held themselves to harass 
Demetrius, who delayed his expeuitionand continued 
his preparations. Ptolemy put to sea with a large 
fleet, and drew off'many of the Grecian cities. Ly- 
simachus entered the Upper Macedon from Thrace, 
and favaged the country. And Pyrrhus taking up 
arms at the same time marched against Beroea, ex¬ 
pecting (as it actually fell out) that Demetrius would 
go to meetLysimachus, and leave lheLow r er Maccdon 
unguarded. The night before he set out, he dreamed 
that Alexander the Great called him; and that when 
he came to him, he found him sick in bed, but was 
received with many obliging expressions of friendship 
and a promise of sudden assistance. Fyr rhus said, 
“ How can you, sir, who are so sick, be able to assist 
“ me?” Alexander answered, “ I will do it with mv 
“ name;” and at the same time mounted a Nisa*an 
ahorse 2 *, and seemed to lead the way. 

34 'Nisaw.vasaprovincc near the Caspian sea, celebrated {as Strabo, 
xi. informs us) for it’s breed of horses. (L.) One of it’s meadows, 
upon Widch upward of fifty thousand mares were generally feeding, 
. was vegggroperly called 4 Uippobotos.’ The kings of Persia used 
to furtstapFtheir stud from that place. It’s character flourishes to 
this d|i? Louis XV., say the modern editors of Amyot, requested 
a sinl# of them from Thamas Khouli-Ka*.* * 
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Pyrrhus,highly encouraged by this vision,advanced’ 
with the utmost expedition; and having traversed the 
intermediate countries, came before Beroea, and took 
it. There he fixed his head-quarters, and reduced 
the other citief by his generals. When Demetrius 
received intelligence of this, and perceived moreover 
a spirit of mutiny among the Macedonians in his 
camp, he was afraid to proceed farther; Jest when 
they came in sight of a Macedonian prince 25 , and 
one of an illustrious character too, they should go 
ovcV to him. He therefore turned back, and led 
them against Pyrrhus, who was a stranger, and the 
object of their hatred. Upon his encamping near 
Ilertra, many inhabitants of that place mixed with 
his soldiers, and highly extolled Pyrrhus. They re- 
, presented him as a man invincible in arms, of uncom¬ 
mon magnanimity, and one who treated those that 
fell info his hands with the utmost gentleness and liu- 
maiyify. There were also some of Pyrrhus’ emissaries, 
who pretending to be Macedonians observed to De¬ 


metrius’ men, that then was the time to get free from 
liis cruel yoke, and to embrace the interests of Pyr¬ 
rhus, who was a popular man and who loved a soldier. 
After this, the chief part of the army was in a ferment, 
and they cast their eyes around for Pyrrhus. It hap¬ 
pened, that he was at that moment without his hel¬ 
met; but recollecting himself, lie quickly put it on, 
and was immediately known by his lofty plume and 
his crest of. goat’s horns Many of the Macedo¬ 


nians now ran to him, and begged him to give them 
the word; while others crowned themselves with 
branches of oak, because they saw them worn by 
those about him. Some had even the confidence to 
tell Demetrius, that his most prudent measure would 
lie to wilhdiaw, and lay down the government. As 


ai Lpimaclius, 

16 Alexander the Great is represented on his medals with such a 
crest. The goat, indeed, was the symbol of the kingdom of Mace- 
don. The prophet Daniel (viii. 5, &a) uses it as such. The ori¬ 
ginal of that symbol may be found in Justin. 
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he found the motions of the army agreeable to this 
kind of discourse, he was terrified and went off pri¬ 
vately, disguised in a mean cloke and a common 
Macedonian hat. Thus Pyrrhus became master of 
the camp without striking a blow, anc&was proclaimed 
king of Macedon. 

Soon afterward Lysimachus made his appearance, 
and, pretending that he had contributed equally to 
Demetrius’ flight, demanded his share of the kingdom. 
Pyrrhus, as he thought himself not sufficiently esta¬ 
blished among the Macedonians, but rather in a 
dubious situation, accepted the proposal; and they 
divided the cities and provinces between them. This 
partition seemed to be of service for the present, and 
prevented their going directly to war; but, instead 
of a perfect reconciliation, they quickly found it to 
be the beginning of perpetual complaints and quar¬ 
rels. For how is it possible that they, whose ambition 
is not to be terminated by seas and mountains and 
uninhabitable deserts, whose thirst of dominion is not 
to be confined by the bounds which separate Europe 
and Asia, should, when so near each other and joined 
in one lot, sit down contented and abstain from mutual 
injuries? Undoubtedly they arc always at war, having 
the seeds of perfidy and envy virtually in their hearts. 
As for the two terms of 4 Peace ’ and 4 War,’ they 
apply them occasionally like money to their use, not 
to the purposes of justice. And they act with much 
more probity when they professedly makfe war, than 
when they sanctify a short truce and cessation of 
mutual injuries by the names of justice and friendship. 
Of this, Pyrrhus was a complete proof.* For opposing 
Demetrius again when his affairs began to be a little 
re-established, and checking his power, which seemed 
to be recovering as it were from a grievous illness, 
he marched to the assistance of the Grecians, and 
went in person to Athens. There he ascended to 
the citadel, and sacrificed to the goddess; after which 
be came down into the city the same day, and thus 
addressed the people: “ I think myself happy in this 
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“ testimony of the kind regard of the Athenians, and' 
** of the confidence which they have placed in $ 
66 advise them however, as they tender their safety* 
“ never to opcm their gates again to admit another 
“ Ling within their wMls* 7 .” 

Soon after this, he concluded a peace with Deme¬ 
trius: and yet Demetrius was no sooner passed into 
Asia, than Pyrrhus at the instigation of Lysimachus 
drew off* Thessaly from # it’s allegiance, and attacked 
his garrisons in Greece. He found indeed the Ma¬ 
cedonians better subjects in time of war than in peace, 
and was moreover himself more fit for action than 
repose. At last Demetrius being entirely defeated in 
Syria, Lysimachus, who had nothing to fear from 
that quarter nor any other affairs to engage him, im¬ 
mediately turned his lbrces against Pyrrhus, who lay 
in quarters at Edessa. On his arrival he fell upon 
one of the king’s convoys and took it, by which he 
sorely distressed his troops for want of provisions. 
Beside this he corrupted tnc principal Macedonian* 
by his letters and emissaries, reproaching them for 
having chosen for their sovereign a stranger, whose 
ancestors had always been subject tothe Macedonians, 
to the expulsion of the friends and companions of 
Alexander the Great. As the majority listened to 
these suggestions, Pyrrhus fearing the event withdrew 
with his Epirots and auxiliary forces, and thus lost 
Maccdon in the same manner in which he had gained 
it. Kings, therefore, have no reason to blame the 
people for changing from motives of interest: since 
iu-this they do* but imitate their masters, who are 
patterns of treachery and perfidiousness, and account 
that man the most capable of serving them, who pays 
the least regard to honesty. 

When Pyrrhus had retired into Epirus and lefi 
Macedon, lie had a fair occasion given him by fortune 
to enjoy himself in quiet, and to govern his own 


. 2 * The Athenians followed his advice, and drove out Demetrius* 

garrison. 
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^ lom in peace. But he was persuaded, that ncf- 
t*to annoy others, itor to be arinoycd by them, 
a life insufferably Janguishingand^auseous. Like 
Achilles, he could not endure inaction; 

He pined ire dull repose, and his full heart 
Panted for war’s loud din * 8 . 

His anxiety for fresh employment was relieved as 
follows; The Homans were then at war with the Ta- 
rentincs. The latter w ere not able to support the 
dispute, and yet the bold and turbulent harangues of 
their leading men would not suffer them to put an end 
to it. Thcv revolted therefore to call in Pvrrhus, 
and put their forces under his command; there being 
,no other prince of the time, who had ,-o much leisure, 
,or was so able a general. The oldest and most sen¬ 
sible of the citizens opposed this measure, but were 
overborne bv the noise and violence of the multi- 
tude; and, when they saw this, they seceded from the 
assemblies. But there was a worthy man named 
Meton, who on the day upon which the decree was 
to be ratified, after the people had taken their seats, 
came into the assembly with an air of intoxication; 
having (like persons in that condition) a withered 
garland upon his head, a torch in his hand, and a 
woman playing on the flute before him. As no de¬ 
corum can well be observed by a crowd of people in 
a free state, some clapped their hands, others laughed, 
but nobody pretended to stop him. On the con¬ 
trary, they called upon the woman to play, and 
upon him to come forward and sing; and when he 
seemed ready to begin, silence being made, he 
said, <e Men of Tarentum, ye do extremely well 
“ to suffer thos;, who are so inclined, to play and 
“ be merry while they may; and if ye be wise, ye will 
** ail awhile longer enjoy th6 same liberty: for ye 
“ must have other business, and another kind of life 
4i and system, when Pyrrhus once entcisytjpr city/' 

• U. ix. 491. 
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. This address made a deep impression upon the 5^ 
rentines, and a whisper of assent ran throng 
assembly. But some fearing that they shcmjL,.,^^ 
delivered up the Romans, if peace were fflfkafe, 
reproached the people with so tamely suffering thena- 
seives to be flouted and insulted by a drunkard; and 
then, turning upon Mcton, thrust him out. The 
decree being thus confirmed, they sent embassadors 
to Epirus, not only in the name of the Tarentines but 
of the other G reeks in Italy, with presents to Pyrrhus 
and orders to tell him, “ That they wanted a general 
“ of ability and character. As for troops, he would 
6C find a large supply of them upon the spot from the 

Lucnnians, the Mcssapians, the Samnites, and tho- 
“ Tarentincs, to the amountof twenty thousand horse 
“ and three hundred and fifty thousand foot.” These 
promises not only elevated Pyrrhus, but gave the 
Epirots a strong inclination for the war. 

There was at that time at the court of Pyrrhus a 
Thessalian named Cineas, a man of sound sense, and 
who having been a disciple of Demosthenes was the 
only orator of his time, capable of presenting his 
hearers with a lively image of the force and spirit of 
that sublime master. This man had devoted himself 
to Pyrrhus, and in all the embassies upon which he 
was despatched confirmed the saying of Euripides 



-what hostile steel effects, 

Dread eloquence annuls. 

This made Pyfrlnis observe, £C that Cineas had gained 
“ him more cities by his address, than he had himself 
se won by his arms:” and he continued to heap upon 
him honours and employments. Cineas now perceiv¬ 
ing Pyrrhus intent upon his preparations for Italy, 
took an opportunity, when he saw him at leisure, to 
draw him into the following com ersation: “ The 
46 ltomans have the reputation of being excellent sol- 


■'? Phcrn. n‘27. 
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and have the command of many warlike na~ 

: i fit please Hcaventhatw r c conquer them, what 

sir, shall we make of our victory ?” “ Cineas/*' 

the king, “ your question answers itself. 

the Homans are once subdued, there is no 

K town, Greek or barbarian, in the whole country 

“ which will dare to oppose ns: we shall immediately 

“ become masters of all Italy, whose extent, power, 

“ and importance no man knows better than your- 

“ self.” Cineas, after a short pause, continued; “ But, 

4e after w r e have conquered Italy, what shall w^e do 

tc next, sire?” Pyrrhus, not yet perceiving his drift, 

replied, e< Next Sicily, which is at no great distance, 

“ stretches out her arms to receive us, a fruitful and 

tc populous island, and easy to be taken. For Aga- 

** thocles was no sooner gone, than faction and anar~ 

<e chy began to prevail among her cities, and even 

* 6 thing is kept in confusion by her turbulent dema~ 

w gogues.” “ What you say, my prince,” said Cineas, 

“ is very probable: but is the taking of Sicily to con- 

elude our expeditions?” “ Far from it,” answered 

Pyrrhus ; “ for, if Ilcav en grant 11 s success in this, 

<e that success shall only be the prelude to greater 

“ achievements. Who can forbear Libva and Car- 

•/ 

“ thage, then within reach? of which Agathoclcs,even 
<c when he hed in a clandestine mauiicr from Syracuse, 
cc and crossed the sea with only a few ships, had al- 
**■ most rendered himself master 31 ’. And when we 
“ have made such conquests, who can pretend to say 
“ that any of onr enemies, now so insolent, will think 
“ of resisting us?” “ To be sure,” saicl Cineas, “they 
M will noi; for it is clear that so much power wiii 
cc enable you to recover Macedon, and to establish 
yourself uncontested sovereign of Greece. But, 
0 \when we have conquered all, what are we to do« 
J*tlu»n?” “Why then, my friend,” said Pyrrhus- 
httighing, “ we will take our ease, spend whole days 
w in banqueting and agreeable conversation, andmake 

i* Dioth yir.xx. [} —100; aud Justin, xx. 5, &c.* 
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* f one another merry.” Cineas, having brought him^ 
thus far, replied, “ And what hind#s us from < 
queting and taking our case now ; when we 
%c already those things in our hands, which we ‘jNro- 
<e pose to attain through seas of blood, through ini 
u nite toils and dangers, and through innumerable c»- 
ee Jamities whicli we must both inflict and suffer S1 V* 
This discourse of Tineas gave Pyrrhus pain, but 
produced no reformation. He saw the certain hap¬ 
piness which he gave up, but he was not able to 
forego the hopes which flattered his desires. In the 
first place, therefore, he sent Cineas to Tarentum 
with three thousand foot; whence there arrived 
quickly afterward a large number of galleys, trans¬ 
ports, and flat-bottomed boats; on board of these 
he embarked twenty elephants, three thousand 
horse, twenty thousand foot, two thousand archers, 
and live hundred stingers. When all was ready, he 
set sail; but as soon as he had reached the midst of 
the Ionian sea, he was attacked by a violent north-wind 
which was unusual at that season. The storm raged 
terribly: by the skill however and the extraor¬ 
dinary efforts of his pilots and mariners, his ship, 
with infinite labour and beyond all expectation, 
made the land. The rest of the fleet could not hold 
their course, but were dispersed far and wide. Some 
of the ships were quite beaten off from the coastof Italy, 
and driven into the Lybian and Sicilian sea: others, 
not being able to double the cape of lapygia, were 
overtaken by the night, and a heavy and boisterous 

31 Daciei things Horace must have referred to this conversation 
and conclusion (Ep. I. xi. 28.) 

S'renua nos exercet inertia .* navi bus atque 

Quadt igi\ petimus bene were. Quod pt tin, hie esi : 

El Ulubris , animus si to non deju it trtjuus. 

Of tills spirited dialogue Boileau lias given an admirable paraphrase 
in his first epistle: 

Cc conseil etoit sage, et Janie a gouterj 

Pyrrhus vivoit heureux , s’ll eut pit Vicouter.* 
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^fcwejl (hiving them upon a difficult and rocky hhorr, 
^Ar were all in the utmost d'*tiess. The kinips 


mg 

indeed by it’s ^i/.e and strength resisted the 
of the waves# \\ i 1 iie the wind blew from the 
sea: but that coming about and blowing directly off 
shore, as she stood with her head against it, she was 
in danger of opening by the shocks which she re¬ 
ceived. And } et to be driven off again into a tem¬ 
pestuous ocean, while the wind continually shifted 
from point to point, seemed,the most dreadful ctisc 
of all. In thih extremity Pyrrhus tlncw himself 
overboard, and was immediately followed by his 
friends and guards, all anxiously striving which 
should give If m the best assistance. But the dark¬ 
ness, and the dreadful height of a raging surf, ren- 
ddred it extiemely diflicnlt to save him. At last, by 
day-break the wind being considerably fallen, with 
much trouble he got ashoie greatly weakened in 
body, but with a strength and firmness of mind 
■which bravely combated the distress. At the same 
time the Messapiam, upon whose coast lie was cast, 
ran down to gi\e them all the succour in their power. 
They also met with some other of his vessels which 
had weatheied the storm, having oil board a small 
number ot Iuu\c, not quite two thousand foot, and 
two elephants. With these Pynhus matched to 
Tarentum. 

V hen Tineas \va^ informed of this,'lie drew out 
his ibrees and matched to meet him. Pyrrhus, upon 
his anival at Tarentum, did not choose to have re¬ 
course to compulsion at first, nor to do any thing 
against the inclination of the inhabitants ; till his 
ships were safe arrived, and the chief part of his 
forces collected. Then however observing the 
Taren tines so far from being in a condition to de¬ 
fend others, tha* they would not even defend thetn- 
{$$fves, except they were driven to it by necessity ; 
and that they sat still at home, or spent their time about 
^ie baths, or in idle parties, as expecting that he 
Woifld fight for them j he shut up the places of ex- 
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trnise and tl*c walks, where they p|ip to saunter *; 
along, and conduct the war with \i0&6* He al&%v 
put a stop to their unseasonable entertain 
revels, and diversions. Instead of these, he call|^ 
them to arms, and in h»t> musters and reviews 
extremely severe and inexorable, so that many of 
them quitted the place ; for being unaccustomed to 
be under command, they called that a slavery, which 
was not a life of pleasure. 

He now received intelligence, that Lmvinus the 
Roman consul was advancing against him w r ith an 
immense army, and ravaging Lucania by the way. 
And though the confederates were not come up, yefy 
looking upon it as a disgrace to sit still and see the 
•enemy approach still nearer, he took the field with 
the troops about him. But first he sent a herald to 
the Homans with proposals, before they came to ex¬ 
tremities, to terminate their differences amicably with 
the Greeks in Italy, by taking him for the mediator 
and umpire. Lawinus answered, “ That the Romans 
“ neither accepted Pyrrhus as a mediator,nor feared 
“ him as an enemy.” Upon which he marched for¬ 
ward, and encamped in the plain between the cities 
of PancLosia and Heraclea: and haying notice that 
the Romans were at hand and lay on the other side 
of the river Sirus 32 , he rode up to the river to take a 
view of them. When he saw the order of their 
troops, the appointment of their watches, and the 
regularity of their whole encampment, he was struck 
with admiration, and said to a friend who was near 
him ; <e ^legacies, the disposition of ‘these barba- 
“•rians has nothing of the barbarian in it: we shall 
“ see, whether or not their actions are corrc- 
spoiulent.” He now became anxious about the 
event, and determining to wait for the allies, set a 
guard upon the river to oppose the Romans, if they 
should endeavour to pass it. The Romans on their 
part, solicitous to prevent the coming up of those 


31 Hod. the Sanno, which falls into the Gulf of Tarentum.* 
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Jhpces which fie had resolved to wait for, attempted 
l|jf! passage* The infantry took to the fords, and 
|£)^ cavalry got over wherever they could ; so that 
fto Greeks were afraid of being surrounded, and re¬ 
treated to their main body. 

Pyrrhus, deeply concerned at this, ordered his 
foot-officers to draw up the forces and to stand to 
their arms ; while he advanced with the horse, who 
were about three thousand, in hopes of finding the 
Romans yet busied in the -passage and dispersed 
without any older. But when he -»nvv an immense 
number of shields glittering above the water, and 
the horse preserving their ranks a-, they passed, he 
closed his own ranks and began the attack. Besides 
liis being distinguished by the beauty and lustre of 
his arms, which were of very cui ions fabric, he per¬ 
formed acts of valour not unwoilh) the high reputa¬ 
tion which he bad acquired. For though he ex¬ 
posed his person in the hottest of the engagement, 
and clanged with the utmost vigour, he was never 
in the least discuibed, 01 lost his presence of mind; 
but gave his orders as coolly as if lie had been out 
of the action, and moved to this side or that as occa¬ 
sion requited, to support his men wherever he saw 
them maintaining an unequal tight. 

A Macedonian named Leonatus, observed an 
Italian hoiscman very intent upon Pyrrhus, changing 
his po*»t as lie did, and regulating all his motions of 
every kind by tho-c of the king. Upon which he 
lode up, and said to him ; *' l)o you see, sir, that 
“ barbarian upon the black lioi^e w;iih white feet? 
“ lie secm> to me lit ate some gieat and dreadful de¬ 
sign. Full of fire and spirit, he keeps you in his 
eye, singles you out, and takes no notice of any 
body else: be on your guaid therefore against 
Ilim. ,, Pyivlms answered; “It is impossible, Leon¬ 
atus, to avoid our destiny. But ncitluu this, nor any 
u other Italian, shall have much satisfaction in cn- 
66 paging with me.” While they were yet speaking, 
the^ Italian levelled his spear, and spurred his horse 
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against Pyrrhus. He missed the^i&i indeed, Cut 
be ran his horse through, as I&onflfatlf Jljd that j/f 
the Italian at the fame moment, so fhat'both horses ( ■ 
fell together. The friends of* Pyrrhus gafti$fi$g 
around him carried him off, and killed the Italian, 
who fought to the very last. This brave man had 
the command of a troop of horse ; Ferentum was 
the place of his birth, and his name was Oplacus. 

This made Pyrrhus more cautious. And now see¬ 
ing his cavalry give ground, he sent his infantry 
orders to advance, ana formed them as soon as they 
came up. Then giving his robe and arms to Me- 
gaclcs one of his friends, he disguised himself in his, 
and proceeded to the charge. The Homans re¬ 
ceived him with much firmness, and the success of 
the battle remained long undecided. It is even said, 
that each army was broken and gave way seven 
times, and as often rallied again. He changed Ins 
aims very seasonably, for it saved his life; but at 
the same time it had nearlv ruined his affairs, and 
lost him the victory. Many aimed at Mcgaclcs ; but 
the person, who first wounded him and brought him 
to the ground, was named Dexdus. This man seiz¬ 
ing his helmet and his robe, rode up to Lawinus, 
showing the spoils, and crying out that he had slain 
Pvrrhus. The spoils being passed from rank to rank 
as it were in triumph, the Roman army shouted for 
joy, while that of the Greeks was struck with grief 
and consternation. This continued till Pyrrhus, ap¬ 
prised of what had happened, rode about the army 
uncovered, stretching out his hand to his soldiers, 
and enablin/f them to know him by his voice. At 
last the Romans w ere worsted, chiefly by means of 
the elephants. For the horses, before they came* 
near them, were frightened and ran back with their 
riders ; and Pyrrhus commanding his Thessalian ca¬ 
valry to fall upon them, while in this disorder, they 
were routed with great slaughter. Dionysius affirms, 
that nearly fifteen thousand Romans fell in this 
battle; but Hieronymus makes the number only 
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‘{yyefen. v0n Pyri^s* side, Diorrysitts says, there 
$Mve thirty jfowUKmd killed ; Ilieronyinus, not 
four. Aaiong these however were the most 
^JipiMble of his friends and oiBccrs, of whose services 
^ ne had made considerable use, and in whom he had 
>'* placed the highest confidence. 

Pyrrhus immediately entered the Roman camp, 
which he found deserted. He gained over many 
cities, which had been in alliance with Rome, and 
laid waste the territories of others. Nay, he ad¬ 
vanced to within thirty-seven‘miles of Roirc itself 
The Lucanians and the Samnitcs joined him after 
the battle, and were reproved for their delay ; but it 
was plain, that he was greatly elevated and de¬ 
lighted with having, by the single assistance of the 
Tarentincs, defeated so powerful an army of the 
Romans. 

The Romans, upon this occasion, did not take the 
command from Laninas (though Cains Fabricius is 
reported to have said, “ That the Romans were not 

overcome by thcEpirots,but Livvinus by Pyrrhus:** 
intimating, that the defeat was owing to the infe¬ 
riority of the general, not to that of his troops) ; but 
raising new levies, filling up their legions, and talk¬ 
ing in a lofty and menacing tone about the war, 
they struck Pyrrhus with amazement. He thought 
proper therefore to send an embassy to them first, to 
try whether they were disposed to peace; being sa¬ 
tisfied that to take the city, and make an absolute 
conquest, was an undertaking of too much difficulty 
i o be effected by such an army as his then was: 
whereas if he could bring them to teams of accom¬ 
modation, and conclude a peace with them, it would 
* be extremely glorious for him after such a victory. 

Cineas, who was despatched with this commission, 
applied to the chief men, and sent them u and their 

^br some critics would read ‘ their children,* and 
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wives presents in his masters tiilitefy Biff: the^ ^li 
refused them ; the women as well aslfemen declaim| 
ing, “ That when Home had publicly ratified ^ 
“ treaty with the king, they should then on ’ 
“ parts be ready to show him every mark of their^ 
“ friendship and respect.” And thougli Cineas made 
a very engaging speech to the senate, and used 
mail} arguments to induce them to close with him, 
yet they lent not a willing car to his propositions; 
notwithstanding that Pyrrhus offered to restore with¬ 
out ransom the prisoners whom he had taken in the 
battle, and } lomtsed to assist them in the conquest 
of Italy, desiring nothing in return but their friend¬ 
ship for himself and security for the Tarentines* 
Some indeed seemed inclined to peace, urging that 
they had already lost a great battle, and had a still 
greater to expect, since Pynluis was joined by se- 
\eial nations in Italy. There was at that time an 
illustrious Roman, Appius Claudius 34 by name, who 
on account of his advanced age and the loss of his 
sight had renounced and discontinued all attendance 
upon public business. When he heard however of 
the embassy from Pyrrhus, and the report prevailed 
that the senate was going to vote for the peace, he 
could not contain himself, but oidered his ser¬ 
vants to take him up, and carry him in his chair 
through the Forum to the senate-house. Upon his 
aniwil at the door, his sons and sons-in-law received 
him, and led him into the senate. A respectful 
silence was observed hv the whole body on his ap¬ 
pearance, and he delivered his sentiments in the fol¬ 
lowing terms Hitherto I have regarded my blind- 
ie ness as a misfortune ; hut now, Romans, I wish I 
“ had been as deaf as I am blind. For then I should 
“ not have heard of your shameful counsels and de- 

34 This Appius made and gave name to the Via Appu, and to 
an aqueduct which conveyed water from the Anio to Home See 
Liv. i\. 29. l)jod. Sic. xx. 36. sajs, that he counterfeited blind¬ 
ness in order to elude the hostility of the senate, whom lie had 
offended in his cenaorsliip.* 
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“crees, bo itijMMi to your country’s renown. 
,Where am all yotir speeches so much echoed about 
'the world, that if Alexander the Great had come 
A into Italy, when we were young and your fathers* 
44 ih the vigour of their age, he would not now be ce- 
** lebrated as invincible, but either by his flight or his 
** fall would have added to the glory of Rome ? You 
* 6 now show the vanity and folly of that boast, while 
you dread the Chaonians and Molossians, whowere 
constantly a prey to the Macedonians; -and 
** tremble at the name of Pyrrhus, who has all his 
<( life been paying his court to one of that Alex- 
46 ander’s guards. At present he wanders about 
44 Italy, not so much to succour the Greeks here, 
46 as to avoid his enemies at home; and promises to 
“ procure for us the empire of this country with 
** forces, which could not enable him to retain a 
** small part of Macedon. Do not expect then to 
u get rid of him, by entering into alliance with him. 
46 That step will only open a door to many invaders. 
44 For who is there that will not despise you, and 
46 think you an easy conquest, if Pyrrhus not 
" only escapes unpunished for his insolence, but 
* e gains the Tarentines and Samnites as a reward for 
Xi having insulted the Romans/* 

Appius had no sooner done speaking, than they voted 
unanimously for the war, and dismissed Cineas with 
this answer: “ That when Pyrrhus had quitted Italy, 
46 they would conclude a treaty of friendship and 
46 alliance with him, if he desired it; but while he 
4t continued there in a hostile manner, though he 
44 should defeat a thousand LoevinuscS in succession, 
4< they would prosecute the war against him with 
** tlieir whole force/* 

It is said that Cineas, while he was upon this bu¬ 
siness, took considerable pains to observe the man- 
Me«§ of the Romans, and to examine into the nature 
of tneir government And, when he had gained the 
desired information by conversing with their great 
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wen, he made a faithful report ol^dS^o j^rrhu3; an^< 
told him, among the rest, “ That the sfemite appeared 
to him an assembly of kings ; and as to the people 
a they were so numerous, that he was afraid he nad 
*< to do with another hydra of Lerna. For the con- 
u sul had already an army on foot twice as large a a 
“ the former, and had left multitudes behind in 
“ Rome of a proper age for enlisting, and sufficient 
(e to form many similar armies.” 

After this, Fabricius came embassador to Pyrrhus, 
to treat about the ransom and exchange of prisoners. 
This Roman, as Cineas informed Pyrrhus, was highly 
valued by his countrymen for his probity and his 
martial abilities, but he was extremely poor. Pyrrhus 
received him with particular distinction, and pri¬ 
vately offeied him gold; not for any base purpose* 
but as a pledge of friendship and hospitality. Fa¬ 
bricius refusing the picsent, Tynhus pressed him no 
farther: but the next day, wishing to surprise him, 
and knowing that he had ne\er seen an elephant, he 
ordered the biggest he had to be armed, and placed 
behind a cm tain in the loom where they were to 
hold their conference. This was accoulinglv done, 
and upon a sign ghen the curtain was undrawn; 
upon which the elephant, laising his, bunk o\er Fa¬ 
bricius’ head, made a lion id and Rightful noise* 
Fabiicius tinned lound. without the least discompo¬ 
sure, and said to Py films, smiling; 1,4 Neither jour 
“ gold yesterday, nor y our beast to-day, has made 
“ any iinprcs 1 ion upon me.” 

* In the eve ft in «r, the conversation at table turned 
Upon many subjects, but chiefly upon Gieecc and 
the Grecian philosophers. r Xiii-* led Cineas to men- ‘ 
tion Epicurus and to gi\c some account of the 
opinions of his sect upon the gods and ciwl go\ern- 


* s Epicurus was then living. The doctrines of that plnlosopbt r 
were greatly in vogue at Rome, ju»t bJore the turn ot’lhe common¬ 
wealth (1.,) They had pioviously, as M. Montesquieu observes, 
eoirupted and consequently ruined Greece. (Gland, et Deead. 
des Horn, x.) 1 * 
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t ent. 4 ? Tlie^:f>Iiiced the chief happiness of mail 
in pleasure,” he said; 44 avoided all interference 
v ** in public affairs, as the bane of a happy life *, and 
,J 44 attributed to the Deity neither benevolence nor 
44 anger, but maintained that, far removed from the 
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care of human concerns, he passed his time in 
total inactivity, and was completely immersed in 
pleasure.” While he was yet speaking, Fahricius 
cried out, 44 O heavens! raa) r Pyrrhus and the Sam- 
46 nites continue to maintain these opinions, as long 
46 as they are at war with the Romans!” Pyrrhus, 
admiring the noble sentiments and piiuciples of Fa- 
bricius, was more desirous than ever of establishing 
a friendship with Home, instead of continuing the 
■war. And taking Fabiicius adde, he pressed him 
to mediate a peace, and then go and settle at his 
court, where he shoulu be tlie first of all his generals 
and friends. Fahricius replied in a low voice; 
“ That, sir, would be no advantage to you: for 
46 those who now honour and admire )ou, should 
44 they once have experience of me, would rather 
44 choose to be governed by me than by you.” Such 
was the character of Fahricius. 

Pyrrhus, far from being offended at this answer, 
or taking it like a tyrant, made hi* friends acquaint¬ 
ed with Fahricius’ magnanimity, and entrusted the 
prisoners to him ; with this sole condition, that if 
the senate did not agree to a peace, they should he 
sent back, after they had embraced their relations 
and celebrated the Saturnalia. 

After this, Fahricius being consul f 7 an unknown 
person came to his camp with a letter from the 
king’s physician, who offeied to take off Pyrrhus by 
poison, and so put an end to the war without any 
farther hazard to the Romans, on condition of re¬ 
ceiving a proper compensation for his services. Fa- 
briciajs detested the fellow’s villainy; and, having 
brought ms collegue into the same sentiments, in- 


5* B. C. 277. 
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itantly sent despatches to Pyntoi tkfc caution liira 
against the treason. The letter f&n tlttfl * 

“ Caius Fabricius and Quintus iErailius, consuls, 
to king Pyrrhus, health. 

cc It appears that you judge very ill both of your 
friends and of your enemies. For you will find by 
this letter, which was sent to us, that you are at war 
with men of virtue and houour, and repose confidence 
in knaves and villains. • Neither is it out of kindness, 
that we give you this information; but we do it lest 
your death should bring a disgrace upon us, and 
should seem to have put a peiiod to the war by 
treacheiy, when we could not do it by valour.” 


Pyrrhus, having read the letter and detected the 
treason, punished the physician; and to show his 
gratitude to Fabiicius and the Romans, delivered up 


the prisonc i s v.ithoutiausom,ai.d sent Cincas a second 
time to negociate a peace. The Romans, unwilling 
to receive a favour liom an enemy, or a reward for 


not having concurred in a flagitious proposal, ic- 
ceivcd indeed the pnsoncis at his hands, but sent 


him an equal number of Tarentines and Sammies m 


1 eturn. As to peace and fiieiulship, they would not 
hear ail) proposals about it, till Py films should have 
laid down his aims, witluhawn his forces from Italy, 
and 1 etui lied to Epirus in the same ships in which he 


came. 


His affairs now requn ing another battle, he assem¬ 
bled his amiy, and inarched and attacked the Ro¬ 
mans near Astulum. The ground v\as very rough 
and uneven, and marshv also tow aid the rivei : m> 
that it v\as oxtiemcly inconvenient for the cavahy, 
and quite prevented the elephants from acting with, 
the mfiintiy. For this reason he had a consideiable 
number of men killed and vwtoinded, and might have 
been entirely defeated, had not night put an end to 
the battle. Next dav, contriving by an act ofgene- 
mlsiiip to engage u]ion even ground, where his ele¬ 
phants might be able to act against the enemy, he 
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f izcd in time, Hie difficult post where they had 
light the day before. He then planted a number 
■#£ archers andslingers among his elephants, thicken¬ 
ed his other ranks, and moved forward in good order, 
though with great force and impetuosity, against the 
Romans. 

The Romans, who had not now the advantage of 
ground for attacking and retreating as they pleased, 
were obliged to fight upon the plain, man to man. 
They hastened to break the enemy’s infantry, before 
the elephants came up, and made prodigious efforts 
with their swords against the pikes; not regarding 
themselves, or the wounds which they recei\cd, but 
only looking where they might strike and slay. After 
a long dispute, however, the Romans were forced to 
give way, which they did ffrst where I^rrhus fought 
in "person, for they could not resist the fury of his 
attack. It was the lorce and the weight of the ele¬ 
phants, indeed, which put them wholly to the rout. 
The Roman valour being of no use against those 
fierce creatures, the troops thought if wiser to give 
way, as to an overwhelming torrent or an earthquake, 
than to fall in a fruitless opposition when they could 
gain no advantage, though they suffered the greatest 
extremities. And they had not far to fiy, before they 
gained their camp. Ilierommus sa) s, the Romans 
lost six thousand men in the action ; .and Pjrrhus, 
according to the account in hi* own Commentaries, 
lost three thousand five hunched. Dionwus how- 

a/ 

ever does not fell us, that there were two battles at 
Asculiuti, nor that the Romans werc»decisi\cly de¬ 
feated ; but that the action lasted till sun-set, and 
that then the combatants iciucfantiy separated, 
Pyrrhus being wounded in the arm with a javelin, 
and the Samnites having plundered his baggage; and 
"it the number of the slain, computing the loss on 
fi sides, amounted to above fifteen thousand men. 
len they had all quitted the field, and Pyrrhus w T as 
ingratulated upon the victory, he said, “ Such 
auother victory, and we lire undone!” For he 
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bad lost the chief part of the forces which he brought 
with him, and all his friends and officers, except a 
very small number. He had no others to send for 
to supply their place, and he found his Italian con¬ 
federates completely spiritless. Whereas the Ro¬ 
mans filled up their legions with ease and despatch, 
from an inexhaustible fountain which they had at 
home ; and their defeats were so far from discourag¬ 
ing them, that indignation gave them fresh strength 
and indignant ardour for the war 87 . 

Amidst these difficulties new hopes, vain as the 
former, offered themselves to Pyrrhus, and enter¬ 
prises which distracted him in the choice. On one 
side, embassadors came from Sicily, proposing to 
put Syracuse, Agrigentum, and the city of the Leon- 
tincs in his hands, and entreating him to diive the 
Carthaginians out of the island and free it fi om ty¬ 
rants : on the other, intelligence was brought him 
from Greece, that Ptolemy Ceraunus was slain in 
battle bv the Gauls, and that this would be a season- 
able juncture for him to offer himself to the Macedo¬ 
nians who were in want of a king 38 . Upon this oc¬ 
casion he complained greatly of fortune, for having 
offered him two such glorious'opportunities of action 
at once; and, afflicted to think that in embracing 
one he must necessarily give up the other, he was 
a long time perplexed and doubtful which to prefer. 
At last the expedition to Sicily appearing to him the 
more important, on account of it’s nearness to Africa, 

• 37 A cliaracter*very similar to that, which Horace (Od. IV. iv. 
59.) puts into the mouth of Annibal, an enemy (whatever he him¬ 
self might detei mine upon the subject) still more illustrious than 
Pyrrhus.: 

Per damn a, pet cccdes, ab ipso 

Dtutf opes attunumqne ferto.* 

31 Ptolemy Ceraunus was slain three years before, during the 
consulate of Lacvinus. After him, the Macedonians had several 
Kings (Meleager, Antipater, Sosthenes, and Antigonus) in quick 
succession. All therefore, that the letters could import, must be 
that the Macedonians would prefer Pyrrhus to Antigonus, who was 
then in possession. (See Justin, xxv. 5.) 

vol. ur. H 
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fc& determined* to go thither; and immediately d<P 
patched Cineas befbre him, according to custom,, 
to treat with the cities in his behalf. lie placed 
however a strong garrison in Tarentum, notwith¬ 
standing the remonstrances of the people; who in¬ 
sisted that he should either fulfil the purpose for 
Which he came, by staying to assist them effectually 
in the Roman war, or if he would desert them, that 
he should leave their city as he found it. But he 
gave them a severe answer, ordered them to be quiet 
and wait his time, and so set sail. 

When he arrived in Sicily, he found every thing 
disposed agreeably to his hopes. The cities readily 
put themselves into his hands: and, wherever force 
was necessary, nothing at first made any considerable 
resistance to his arms. But with thirty thousand 
loot, two thousand five hundred horse, and two hun¬ 
dred sail of ships, he advanced against the Cartha¬ 
ginians, chased them before him, and ruined their, 
province. Eryx Jy was the strongest city in those 
parts, and the best provided with men tor it’s (Ip- 
fence ; yet he resolved to take it by storm. As soon 
as his army was in readiness to give the assault, he 
armed himself at all points; and advancing toward 
the walls, made a vow to Ilercules of games and 
sacrifices in acknowledgement of the victory, if in 
that day’s action he should distinguish himself be¬ 
fore the Greeks in Sicily, in a manner becoming his 
high descent and his fortunes, lie then ordered the 
signal to be given by sound of trumpet; and having 
driven the barbarians from the walls with his missive 
weapons, planted the scaling-ladders, and was him¬ 
self the first to ascend. 


He was there attacked by a crowd of enemies* 
some of whom he drove back, others lie pushed down 

t orn the wall on both sides; but the chief part he 
Iw with his sword, so that there was quite a ram- 

Hod, San Gmliano. It i« 'seated upon a promontory of the 
sSmiG natfie on the western side of Sicily, had n t *mple dedicated to 
i%nus, and is supposed to h.v« been founded by .Eneas.* 
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part of dead $odics around him* i lit tfiffmean time, * 
he himself received not the least harm; byt appeared 
to his enemies in so awful a character, as to evince 
that Homer spoke with judgement and knowledge, 
when he represented valour as the only virtue which 
discovers an enthusiastic energy, and raises a man 
above himself. When the city was taken, he offered 
a magnificent sacrifice to Hercules, and exhibited a 
variety of shows and games. 

Of all the barbarians, those about Messina, who 
were called Mamertines, gave the Greeks the great¬ 
est trouble, and had subjected many of them to tri¬ 
bute. They were a numerous and wailike people, 
and thence had the appellation of Mamertines, which 
in the Latin tongue signifies ‘ martial ‘‘V But 
Pynhus seized the collectois of the tribute, and put 
them to death; and having defeated the Mamer¬ 
tines in a set battle, destroyed many of their strong 
holds. 

Upon this, the Carthaginians were inclined to a 
purification, and offered him both money and ships, 
on condition that lie would grant them his friend¬ 
ship. But hating farther prospects he made answer, 
that there w 7 as only one way to peace and amity, 
which was, for the Caithaginians to evacuate Sicily, 
and make the Ltbian sea the boundary between 
them and the (/reeks, dated with prosperity and with 
his present stiength, he thought of nothing but pur¬ 
suing the hopes, which first diew him into Sicih. 

His pnmaiy object was nnv Africa. lie had ves¬ 
sels enow for his purpose, but be wanted maimers. 
And, in the lew mg of them, he w r as far i\ om pro¬ 
ceeding with lenity and modeiation: on the con¬ 
trary, he carried iu to the cities with a high hand and 
with great rigour, seconding his ordeis for a supply 
with force, and chastising those who disobeyed them. 
This was not the conduct which he had at lit si. ob¬ 
served y for he w r as then gracious and affable to au 

See Fuit., and Polvb. i. 7.* 
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^ctreme, placed m entire confidence the people, 
lind avoided giving them the least uneasiness. By 
these means he had gained their hearts. But now 
turning from a popular prince into a tyrant, his auste¬ 
rity drew upon him the imputation both of ingrati¬ 
tude and perfidiousness. Necessity, however, ob¬ 
liged them to fui nish him with what he demanded, 
though they were little disposed to it. But what 
chiefly alienated their affections, was his behaviour 
to Thainon and Sostratus, two persons of the chief 
authority in Syracuse. These were the men who 
had originally invited him into Sicily, who upon his 
arrival immediately put their city into his hands, and 
who had been the principal instruments of the great 
things which he had done in the island. Yet his 
suspicions would neither let him carry them along 
with him, nor leave them behind him. Sostratus 
took the alarm, and fled: upon which Thamon was 
seized by Pyrrhus, who alleged that he was an ac¬ 
complice with Sostratus, and put him to death. After 
this his affairs ran to ruin, not gradually and by 
little and little, but all at once. And the violent 
hatred which the cities conceived for him, led some 
of them to join the Carthaginians, and others the 
Mamertines. While he thus saw nothing around him 
but cabals, seditions, and insurrections, he received 
letters from the Samnites and the Tarentines; who 
being quite driven out of the field, and with difficulty 
defending themselves wdthin their walls, implored 
his assistance. This afforded a handsome pretext 
for his departure, w ithout it's being called a flight and 
an absolute giwng up of his affairs in Sicily. But 
the truth was, that being unable to hold the island 
any longer, he quitted it, like a shattered ship, and 
threw himself again into Italy. It is reported that, 
as he sailed away, lie looked back upon the isle, anti 
said to those about him, “ What a field do wc leave 
* c to the Carthaginians and the Romans, in which 
to exercise their arms l” And his conjecture wa& 
quickly verified. 
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The l3iirl9!9Jtlans rose against him as he set sail, ant} 
being attacked by the Carthaginians passage* 

he lost many of his ships: with t&e remainder, how¬ 
ever, he gained the Italian shore* The Mamertiues, 
to the number of ten thousand, had arrived there 
before him ; and, though they were afraid to come 
to a pitched battle, yet they attacked and ha¬ 
rassed him in the difficult passes, and threw his 
whole army into disorder. He lost two elephants, 
and a considerable part; of his rear was cut in pieces. 
But he immediately pushed from the van to their 
assistance, and risked his person in the boldest man¬ 
ner against men trained by long practice to war, who 
fought with a spirit of resentment. In this dispute 
he received a wound in the head by a sword, which 
forced him to retire a little out of the battle, and 
still farther animated the enemy. One of them 
therefore, distinguished both by his size and his arms, 
advanced before the lines, and with a loud voice call¬ 
ed upon him to come forth, if he was alive. Pyrrhus, 
incensed at this, returned wdth his guards; and with 
a visage so fierce with anger and so besmeared with 
blood, that it was dreadful to look upon, made his 
way through his battalions, notwithstanding their re¬ 
monstrances. Then rushing upon the barbarian he 
prevented his blow, and ga\ e him such a stroke on 
the head with his sword, that with the strength of 
his arm and the excellent temper of the weapon he 
cleft him quite down, and in one moment the parts 
fell asunder. This achievement stopped the course 
of the barbarians, who were struck with admiration 
and amazement at Pyrrhus, as at a superior being, 
lie made the rest of his march therefore without dis¬ 
turbance, and arrived at Tarentum with tw r enty thou¬ 
sand foot and three thousand horse. Then taking 
with him the best troops that he found there, he im¬ 
mediately advanced against the Romans, w r ho were 
encamped in the country of the Samnitcs. 

The affairs of the Samnitcs were gone to ruin, and 
their spirits sunk, because they had been beaten in 
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seyeral battles by the Boraans. Thet^ i$,g»uned also 
& their beam speme resentment against Pyrrhus, on 
apfeoiHft pf his having left them to go to Sicily, so 
that few of them repaired to his standard. The forces 
that he had he divided into two bodies, one of which 
he detached into Lueania, to occupy the attention 
of one of the consuls 41 , and prevent him from assist¬ 
ing his collegue; with the second he marched in 
person against the other constd Manius Curius, who 
lay safely entrenched near the city of Beneventum, 
and declined fighting as well in expectation of the 
auccours from Lueania, as on account of his having 
been deterred from action by the augurs and sooth¬ 
sayers. 

Pyrrhus, hastening to attack him before he could 
be joined by bis collegue, took the choicest of his 
troops and the most warlike of his elephants, and 
pushed forward in the night to surprise his camp. 
But as he had a Jong circuit to take, and the roads 
were entangled with trees and bushes, his lights 
failed, and numbers of his men lost their way. Tims 
the night was wasted. At day-break he was dis¬ 
covered by the enemy descending from the heights, 
which caused no small disoidcr in their camp. Ma¬ 
nias however, finding the sacrifices auspicious and 
the time pressing, issued out of his trenches, attack¬ 
ed the vanguard of the enemy, and put them to flight. 
This spread a consternation throughout .their whole 
army, so that many of them were killed, and some 
of the elephants taken. On the other hand, the suc¬ 
cess led Manius to try a pitched battle. Engaging 
therefore in the open field, one of his wings defeated 
that of the enemy; but the other was borne 
down by the elephants, and driven back to the 
trenches. In this exigency he sent for the troops 
which had been left to guard the camp, all fresh men 
and wtell armed. These, as they descended from 
their advantageous situation, pierced the elephants 

A : 


♦* Cornelius Lentulus. 
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•with ftjfcir javelins, and forced them tp torn their 
backs ; a«dfhose creatures, rushing upon their own 
battalions, threw them into the gresifeSt confosjaft. 
This gave victory to the Romans, and sfioftg with if 
empire. For by the courage exerted and the ex¬ 
ploits achieved this day, they acquired a loftiness of 
sentiment and an enlargement of power, with the 
reputation of being invincible, which soon gained 
them the whole of Italy, and not long afterward 
Sicily. 

Thus Pyrrhus fell from his hopes of Italy and 
Sicily, after he had wasted six years in these expedi¬ 
tions. It is true, he was not successful; but amidst 
all his defeats he preserved his courage unconquer¬ 
able, and was reputed to excel in military expe¬ 
rience and personal prowess all the princes of his 
time. But what he gained by heroism, he lost by 
vain hopes; his desire of something absent never 
suffering him effectually to perse\ ere in a present 
pursuit. Hence it was, that Anligonus compared 
him to a gamester, who makes many good throws at 
dice, but knows not how to improve his game. 

With eight thousand foot, and five hundred horse, 
he returned to Epirus; but, not having funds to 
maintain them, lie sought for a war which might 
answer that end : and being joined by a body of 
Gauls, he marched into Macedon, where Demetrius* 
son Antigonfis at that time sat on the throne. His 
desigu was only to pillage, and carry off’ booty; but 
having taken many cities, and drawn over two 
thousand of Antigonus* men, he enlarged his views 
and marched against the king. Coming up with 
him in a narrow pass, he put his whole aimy in dis¬ 
order. The Gauls however, who composed Anti- 
gonus* rear, being a numerous body, made a gallant 
resistance. The dispule was sharp, but at last most 
of them were cut in pieces; and they who had the 
charge of the elephants, being surrounded, delivered 
up both themselves and the beasts. After so signal 
„an advantage Pyrrhus, following his fortune rather 
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than afcy rational plan, pushed agam^t Mace- 
doflwm phalanx, now struck with terraf* and con- 
sfe&Tdatioa at their Idas. And perceiving that they 
. *efosed to attack or engage with him, he stretched 
out his hand to their commanders and other officers, 
at the same time calling them all by their names5 
by which means he drew over the enemy*s infantry. 
Antigonus, therefore, was forced to fly: he per¬ 
suaded, however, some of the maritime towns to 
remain under his government. t 

Amidst so many instances of success Pyrrhus, 
concluding that his exploit against the Gauls was far 
the anosfc glorious, consecrated the most splendid 
and valuable of the spoils in the temple of Minerva 
Itonis 4 \ with this inscription; 

These shields, which Pyrrhus wrested from the Gaul, 

To thee, Itonis, he suspends. Yet small 

The wonder, crush’d Antigonus displays: 

Heroes were ever Abacus’s race. 

After the battle, be soon regained possession of the 
cities. When he had made himself master of Aiga' n , 
among other hardships put upon the inhabitants, he 
placed in it a garrison draughted from those Gauls 
who had served under him. The Gauls of all men 
are the most covetous of money ; and they imme¬ 
diately broke open the tombs of the kings who were 
buried there, plundered the treasures, and insolently 
scattered their bones. Pyrrhus passed the matter 
very slightly over; whether it were, that the affairs 
which he had upon his hands obliged him to defer 
the inquiry, or that lie was afraid of the Gauls, and 

4 * Near Lariska, in Thessaly. Slie had another temple, dedi¬ 
cated to her under the same un rn°, near Corona.a m ttccotia. Tins 
denomination was derived to her iiorn I tonus, the son of Amphic- 
tyon, the founder. {See Pausan. ix. 31., and 1 . 13.)* 

4 * Originally called Edcesfe, and the residence of the Macedo¬ 
nian kings, till Philip removed the court to Pella. The name was 
changed by Caranus, the founder of that kingdom, from his 
having sttnmsed it during a storm, under the guidance of a herd of 
goat?.* 



did not dare to punish them. This connivance, 
however, wa& much censured by the Macedonians. 

His interest was not well established among them* 
neither had he any good prospect of it’s security, 
when he began to entertain new visionary hopes $ 
and in ridicule of Antigonus said, “ He wondered 
“ at his impudence, in not laying aside the purple, 
“ and taking the habit of a private person.” 

About this time, Clconynius the Spartan came to 
entreat him to inarch to Lacedscmon, and he lent a 
willing ear to his request. Cleonymus was of the 
blood royal; but as he seemed to be of a violent 
temper and inclined to aibitrary power, he was 
neitlier loved nor trusted by the Spartans, and Areus 
was appointed to the throne. This was an old com¬ 
plaint, which he had against the citizens in general. 
And to this we must add that, when ad\ancedin 
years, he had married a young lady of great beauty 
named Ohelidonis, who was of the royal family and 
daughter to Leotychides. Chelidonis entertaining a 
violent passion for Acrotatus the son of Areus, who 
was both young and handsome, rendered the match 
not only uneasy but disgraceful to the enamoured 
Cleonymus ; for there was not a man in Sparta, who 
did not know how much he was despised by his wife. 
These domestic misfortunes, added to his public 
oues, piovokcd bun to apply to Pyrrhus; who 
marched to SJiarta with twenty-fhe thousand foot, 
two thousand lior«,e, and twenty-four elephants. 
Such mighty piepaiations icndeied it evident atone 
\ lew, that Pynhus did not come to gain Sparta for 
(loony mus, but Peloponnesus for himself. He made 
indeed very diHeient professions to the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, who sent an embassy to him at Megalopolis: 
for he told them, that he was only come to set free 
the cities, which w ? ere in subjection to Antigonus} 
and (what is more extraordinary) that he fully in¬ 
tended, if nothing happened to prevent it, to send 
Jiis younger sons to Sparta for a Lacedaemonian edu-. 
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that they might in this respect 'm$ the ad- 
yaniage of all other kings. 

;'v i ‘ With aueh pretences he amused those who came 
to meet him on his march; but, as soon as he set 
foot in Laconia, he began to plunder and ravage it. 
And, upon the embassadors representing lhat he had 
commenced hostilities without a previous declaration 
of waf, he said ; fiC And do we not know, that you 
a Spartans never declare beforehand what measures 
* c you are going to take ?” To which a Spartan 
named Manaricidas, who was in company, replied 
in his Laconic dialect; “ If thou art a god, thou 
u wilt do us no harm, because we have done thee 
<fi none: if thou art a man, perhaps we may find a 
* 6 better man than thyself.” 

In the mean time he moved toward Lacedaemon, 
and 'was advised by Cleonymus to give the assault 
immediately upon his arrival. But Pyrrhus (as we 
are told) fearing that his soldiers would plunder the 
city if they took it by night, put him off, and said 
they would proceed to the assault the next day. 
For he knew, that there were but lew men within the 
city, and those unprepared on account of his sudden 
approach j and that Areus the king was absent, 
being gone to Crete to succour the Gortynians. The 
contemptible idea, which Pyrrhus had conceived 
of it’s weakness and want of men, was the principal 
cause of it’s salvation. For, supposing that he 
should not encounter the least resistance, he ordered 
his tents to be pitched, and sat quietly down ; while 
the helots and friends of Cleonymus busied them¬ 
selves in adorning aiul preparing his 'house, in ex¬ 
pectation that Pyrrhus would sup with them there 
that evening. 

Night being come, the Lacedaemonians resolved 
in the first place to send off their women to Crete, 
but they strongly opposed it: and Archidamia, en¬ 
tering the senate with a sword in her hand, com- 
pbufid of the mean opinion which they entertained 
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of the w0tlien, if they imagined that they would sur¬ 
vive the destruction of Sparta* They’next deter¬ 
mined to draw a trench parallel the enemy*® 
camp, and at each end of it to sink wAggons into 


the ground as deep as the naves of the wheels, that 
so being firmly fixed they might stop the course *of 
the elephants. As soon as the work was begun* berth 
matrons and maids came and joined them; the 


former with their robes tucked vp, and the latter in 
their under-garments ynly, to assist the more aged* 
Those that were intended for the fight they advised 
to repose themselves, and in the mean time they 
undeilook to finish a third part of the trench, which 
they effected before morning. This trench (ac¬ 
cording to Plnlarchus) was in breadth six and in 
depth four cubits, and eight hundred feet long. 


Hieronymus makes it less. 


At day-break, the enemy was in motion : upon 
which the women armed the youth with their own 
hands, and gave them the trench in charge, ex¬ 
horting them to guard it well, and representing, 
“ How delightful it would be to conquer in the view 
<c of their country, or how glorious to expire in the 
“ aims of their mothers and their wives, when they 


<c had met their deaths as became Spartans.” As 
for Chelidonis, she retired into her own apartment 
with a rope about her neck, determined to end her 
days by it, rather than to fall (if the city were taken) 
into Cleonymus’ hands. 

Pyrrhus now pressed forward with his infantry 


against the Spartans, who waited for him under a 
rampart of shields. But, beside that the ditch was 
scarcely passable, he found that there was no firm 
footing on the sides of it for his soldiers, because 
of the looseness of the lrcsh earth. His son Ptolemy 
observing this, made a circuit about the trench with 
two thousand Gauls and a select body of Chaonians, 
and endeavoured to open a passage on the quarter 
of the waggons. These however were so deeply 
fixed and so closely locked together, that they not 
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onto obstructed their passage, but rendep^it diffi- 
tbe Spartans to come up and mike a close 
atffon<&«'’ The* Gauls were now beginning to drag 
out the wheels, and draw the waggons into the 
river j when young Acrotatus perceiving the danger 
traversed the city with three hundred men, and by 
the advantage of some hollow ways surrounded 
Ptolemy, not having been seen till he began the 
attack upon his rear. Ptolemy was now forced to 
face about, and stand on the defensive. In the 
confusion many of his soldiers, running foul upon 
each other, either tumbled into the ditch or fell 
under the waggons. At last, after a long dispute 
and much effusion of blood, they were entirely 
routed* The old men, anti the women, were wit¬ 
nesses of this valiant exploit of Acrotatus; and as 
he returned through the city to his post covered w ith 
blood, bold and elated with his victory, be appeared 
to the Spartan women taller and more graceful than 
ever, and they could not help envying Chelidonis 
such a lover. Nay, some of the old men followed 
and cried out; “ Go, Acrotatus, and enjoy Cheli- 
** denis; and may your offspring be worthy of 
“ Sparta * 4 \” 

The dispute was more obstinate, where Pyrrhus 
fought in person. Many of the Spartans distin¬ 
guished themselves in the action, and among the 
test Phyllius made a glorious stand. He slew num¬ 
bers, who endeavoured to force a passage; and 
when he found himself ready to faint under hi* 
wounds, he gave up his post to one of the officers 
near him, and retired to die in the midbt of his owm 
party, that the enemy might not get his body into 
their power. 

Night parted the combatants ; and Pyrrhus, as he 
lay in his tent, had the following dream: he thought 

♦*, Bow fallen from the purity of their ancestors, who (as appears 
fVoi»i|?ie Life of Lycurgus, Vol. I.) did not think adultery a 
possible crime at Sparta, and had therefore made no penal pro- 
visj^against itl * % 
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lie darted lightening upon Lacedaemon 4 *, which set 
all the city on fire, and that the sight filled him with 
joy. The transport awaking him, he, ordered hi$ 
officers to put their men under arms; at»d to some 
of his friends he related his vision, from which he 
assured himself that he should take the city by 
storm. The thing was received with admiration* 
and a general assent; but it was not satisfactory t# 
Lysimachus. He said that, “ As no foot is to tread 
“ on places struck by*lightening, the Deity by this 
“ might presignify to Pyrrhus, that the city should 
<e remain inaccessible to him‘V* Pyrrhus replied, 
“ These visions may serve as amusements for the 
vulgar, but there is not any tiling in the world 
<c more uncertain. While then you have your 
46 weapons in your hands, remember, my friends, 

44 The beat of omens is the cause of Pyrrhus 4 '.” 


So saying, he arose, and as soon as it was light re¬ 
newed the attack. The Lacedemonians stood upon 
their defence, with an alacrity and a spirit above their 
strength : and the women attended, supplying them 
with arms, giving bread and drink to such as wanted 
them, and taking care of the wounded. The Ma¬ 
cedonians then attempted to fill up the ditch, bring¬ 
ing immense quantities of materials, and throwing 
them in so as to cover the arms and bodies of the 
dead. The Lacedaemonians, on their part, re¬ 
doubled their efforts against them: when suddenly 
* 

Sonic, instead of xvrot, lend air or-, and then the English will 
run thus, 4 He thought an eagle darted lightening, <SLc.’ But if 
that reading be preferred, because the eagle bore Jupiter’s thun¬ 
der and Pyrrhus had the name of 4 Eagle,* it ouplit to take place 
likewise in the last member of the sentence, w Inch should be ren¬ 
dered, ‘ and that the sight filled the eagle with joy.’ 

46 To this Perhius alludes, >i. 27.— l'xtlanduwtpie tridental,* 

47 A parody of a line in Hector’s speech to Pohdamas (II* afcii. 
2.3.) (L.) in which the word ‘Pyrrhus’ is substituted for 4 our 
Country.* A noble iua\ini, in it’s original form! Epaminondas at 
the battle of ‘ Leuctia,* when dissuaded on account of some unfa¬ 
vourable omens from giving battle, made a similar reply * 
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$*u$t4ppear©di*pon their srdeof the trench, where 

waggons* had been planted to stop the passage, 
advancing at full Speed toward the city. The sol¬ 
diers who had the charge of that post cried out, and 
the women fled with loud shrieks and wailings. In 
,<fae mean time Pyrrhus was pushing on, and over- 
throwing all who opposed him. But his horse re¬ 
ceiving a wound in the belly from a Cretan arrow, 
ran away, and plunging in the pains of death, threw 
him upon steep and slippery ground. As his friends 
pressed toward him in great confusion, the Spartans 
came boldly up, and making good use of their 
arrows drove them all back. Upon this Pyrrhus pul 
an entire stop to the action, thinking the Spartans 
would abate of their vigour, now that they were 
almost all wounded, and vast numbers of them slain. 
But the fortune of Sparta, whether she were satis¬ 
fied with this trial of the unassisted valour of her 
sons, or wished to show her power to retrieve the 
most desperate circumstances, just as their hopes 
were beginning to expire, brought to their relief 
from Corinth Aminius the Phocensian, one of Anti- 
gonus* officers, with an army of strangers; and 
these had no sooner entered the town, than Arens 
their king arrived from Crete with two thousand 
men more. The women now immediately retired to 
their houses, thinking it needless to concern them¬ 
selves any farther in the war: the old men likewise, 
who notwithstanding their age had been forced to 
bear arms, were dismissed, and the new supplies 
substituted in their place. 

These reinforcements served only to invigorate 
the courage of and make him more ambi¬ 

tious to take the town. Binding howe\ er that he 
could effect nothing, after a scries of losses and ill 
$uqC£S§ he quitted the siege, and began to collect 
booty Jfeom the country, intending to pass the winter 
L there. * But is unavoidable. There existed at 

^ thaf^jfme a strtmg contention at Argos, between the 
partjps of Aristeas and Aristippus; and, as Aristip- 
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pus appeared to have a connection with Antigonus, 
Aristeas to be beforehand with hpi called ip Pyrr¬ 
hus. Pyrrhus, whose hopes grew as fast as they 
were cut off, who if he met with success only con¬ 
sidered it as a step to higher tilings, and if with dis¬ 
appointment, endeavoured to compensate it by some 
new advantage, would neither let his victories nor. 
his losses put a period to his disturbing both th© 
world and himself He began his march, therefore, 
immediately for Argos. Areus by frequent am¬ 
bushes, and by possessing himself of the difficult 
passes, cut off many of* the Gauls and Molossians 
v ho brought up his rear. In the sacrifice, which 
Pyrrhus had offered, the li\ er vt as /bund without a 
head; and the soothsayer had thence forewarned 
him, that he was in danger of losing some person 
dear to him. But in the hurry aud disorder of this 
unexpected attack he forgot the menace from the 
victim, and ordered his son Ptolemy with some of 
his guards to the assistance of the rear, whilst lie 
himself pushed on and disengaged his main body 
from those dangerous passages. In the mean time, 
Ptolemy met with a very warm reception; for he 
was engaged by a select party of Lacedaemonians* 
under the command of H\ulcus. In the heat of 
action a Cretan of* Aptcra named Orcesus, a man of 
remarkable strength and swiftness, came up with the 
young prince as he was fighting widi great gallantry, 
and with a blow on the side laid him dead upon the 
spot. Upon this, his party turned their backs and 
tied. The Lacedaemonians pursued them, and in 
the ardour of victory insensibly advancing into the 
open plain, got at a considerable distance from their 
infantry. Pyrrhus, who by this time had heard of 
the death of his son, and was deeply afflicted by it, 
drew out his Molosdan horse, and charging at the 
head of them satiated himself with the blood of the 
^Lacedaemonians. lie always indeed appeared great 
and invincible in arms, but now in point of courage 
and force be outdid all his former exploits. Having; 
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found out Ev&Icus, he spurred his horse against 
him: but Evalcus, inclining a little on one side, 
aimed a stroke at him, which ha|d nearly cut off his 
bridle-hand* It happened, however, only to cut the 
reins > and Pyrrhus, seizing the favourable moment, 
ran him through with his spear. Then springing 
from his horse, lie fought on foot, and made a ter¬ 
rible havock of those brave Laccchrmonians, who 
endeavoured to protect the body of F\ ale us. . The 
hca\y loss, which Sparta now suffered, was solely 
owing to the ill-timed ambition of her leaders; for 
the war was at an end before the engagement 4S . 

Pyrrhus having thus haerifieed to the manes of his 
son, and celebrated a hind of funeral games for him, 
had vented much of his grief in the fury of the com¬ 
bat, and marched more composed to Argos. Find¬ 
ing that Antigonus kept the high grounds adjoining 
to the plain, he encamped near the town of Nauplia. 
Next day he sent a herald to Antigonus, ehaigcd 
with abusive terms and with a challenge to come 
down into the field, and fight with him for the king¬ 
dom. Antigonus said, “ Time is the weapon which 
“ I use, as much as the swoid; and, if Pyrrhus is 
w weary of his life, there are many ways to end it.” 
To both the kings came embassadors from Argos, 
entreating them to retire, and to spare that city the 
humiliation of being subjected to either, which had 
a friendship for them both. Antigonus agreed to 
the overture, and sent his son to the Argives as a 
hostage. Pyrrhus at the same time promised to re¬ 
tire, but sending no hostage he was much suspected. 

Amidst these transactions, Pvrrhns was alarmed 
with a tremendous prodigy. For the heads of the 
sacrifice-oxen, when severed from the bodies, were 
seen to thrust out their tongues, and lick up their - 
own gore. And in Argos the priestess of Apollo 

^ «• Dacietr4jngtcs a proverb upon this, occasion, ** That one oug^t 
ffrjbj* silver bridge ibr a flying eneni) and upon the spirit of 

Themihtocles acted, in hurrying Xerxcb out of Greece after the 
ittle of Su^tni*.* 
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Lyceiis r$n about lh$ streets, crying out that she 
saw the city full of dead carcases and blood, and an 
eagle joining m the fight, and then immediately 
vanishing. ' * 

In the dead of night Pyrrhus approached the wjtfs* 
and finding the gate called Diamperes opened to 
him by Aristeas, he was not discovered till his 
Gauls had entered and seized the market-place. JJgt 
the gate not being high enough to receive the dt©- , 
phants,thcy were forced to take off their towers j and 
having afterward to put them on again in the dark, 
it could not be done without noise and loss of time, 
by which means they were discovcied. The Argives 
ran into the citadel called Aspis ’ 9 , and other places 
of defence, and sent to call in Autigonus. But he 
only advanced toward the vails, to watch his oppor¬ 
tunity for action, and contented himself with de¬ 
spatching to them some of* his principal officers and 
his son with considerable succours. 

At the same time, Arcus arrived in the town with 
a thousand Cretans and the most active of his Spar¬ 
tans. All these troops fell at once upon the Gauls, 
and threw them into great disorder. Pyrrhus en¬ 
tered at a place called Cylarabis with great noise 
and loud shouts, which were echoed by the Gauls $ 
but he thought their shouts were neither full nor 
bold, but rather expressive of terror and distress. 
He tlieicfbreatdxaiiced in the utmost haste, pushing 


45 Therr w^s an annual f; ast at Argo* in honour of Juno, called 
Hpru (IniMnivi) ami aha ‘ lit catomUia’ from the hecatomb ofpxen 
tlic n oSfored. Ai^ionj. other g.i.nesi, the follouing puze w t .s pro* 
jfo'.wl toi the \o ’tli: In a pi ice o/ ten- iderahle btiwiis;th above the 
theatre, a lnn>» n buckler va- nii'ed to the wall, and the) were to 
try their strength in plucking it otf. The victor was crowned with a 
m 31 tie garland, mid In <1 the buckler [in Gre< k ‘Aspis*] for h-is pains; 
hence the name ot the fort. Not only the youth of Argos, but 
strangers were admitted to the contest; u appears tirom Pindar, 
where speaking of Diagoras of Rhodes ho says, 

The Argive buckler knew him. (01. vii. 150.) 

50 Cylarabis v\ as a place of exercise, near one ot the gates of 
Argos (Rausan ii. Liv. xxxiv. e J 6 .J 
VOL. III. 1 
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forward his cavalry* though they marched ^u danger, 
on account of the drains and sewers of which the 
city was fiilL Besides, in this nocturnal war it was 
impossible either to see what was done, or to hear 
what orders were given. The soldiers were scat¬ 
tered about, attd lost their way among the narrow 
streets; neither could the officers rally them in the 
darkness, amidst such a variety of noises and in such 
stt^tight passages ; SO that both sides continued with¬ 
out effecting any thing, and waited for day light. 

At the first dawn, Pyrrhus was concerned to see 
the Aspts full of armed men; but his concern was 
changed into consternation, when among the many 
figures in the market-place he beheld a wolf and "a 
bull in brass, represented in the act of engaging. 
For he recollected an old oracle, wiiich had foretold, 
<e That it was his destiny to die, whenever he should 
" see a wolf encountering a bull.” The Argives 
say, these figures were erected in memory of an ac¬ 
cident, which had happened among them long be¬ 
fore. They inform us, that when Danaiis first en¬ 
tered their country, as he passed through the dis¬ 
trict of Thyreatis 51 , by way of Pyramia which leads 
to Argos, he saw a wolf fighting with a bull. Danaiis 
imagined, that the wolf represented himself; for 
being a stranger he came to attack the natives, as the 
wolf did the bull. He therefore waited to see the 
issue of the fight, and the wolf proving victorious, he 
offered his devotions to Apollo Lyceus, and then as¬ 
saulted and took the tov r n; Gelanor, who w ? as at 
that lime king, being deposed by a faction. Such is 
the history of those figures. • 

Pyrrhus quite dispirited at the sight, and perceiv¬ 
ing at the same time that nothing succeeded accord¬ 
ing his hopes, thought it best to withdraw. Fear¬ 
ing that the gates were too narrow, he sent orders to 
hi$ 3 |bn Ilelenus, who had been left with the main 
bofj&r without the town, to demolish part of the wall 


SI See Straba viii., and Thucjd v 4 l. # 
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and assist the retreat, if tlie enemy tried to obstruct 
it. But the person whom he setot mistaking the 
order in the hurry and tumult, and delivering it in 
(juitc a contrary sense, the yotjng prince entered 
the gates with tne rest of the elephants and the best 
of his troops, and marched to assist his father. Pyr¬ 
rhus was now retiring; and, while the market¬ 
place afforded room both to retreat and to fight* ho 
often faced about and repulsed the assailants. But, 
wlien from that broad place he came into the narrow 
street leading to the gate, he fell in with those who 
were advancing, to his assistance. It was in vain to 
call out to them to fall back: there were but few 
that could hear him ; and such as did hear, and 
were most disposed to obey his orders, were pushed 
back bv those who came pouring in behind. The 
largest of the elephants, likewise, was fallen in the 
gateway on his side ; and, braying there in a horrible 
manner, stopped those who were striving to get out. 
And among the elephants already in the town one 
named Nicon, seeking to recover his master who 
had fallen off wounded, rushed against the party 
that was retreating; and overturned both friends 
and enemies promiscuously, till he found the body. 
He then took it up with his trunk, and carrying it 
on his two tusks returned in great fury, and trod 
down all before him. When they were thus pressed 
and crowded together, none of them could do any 
tiling singly, but the whole multitude like one close 
compacted body rolled this way and that all toge¬ 
ther. They exchanged but few blows with the 
enemy, either in front or rear, and the greatest harm 
they did was to themselves. For, if any man drew, 
liis sword or levelled his pike, he could not recover 
tl^e one, or put up the other; the next person there¬ 
fore, whoever he happened to be, was necessarily 
wounded, and thus many of them fell by the hands 
of each other. 

Pyrrhus, seeing the billows and the tempest 
rolling about him, took off the plume by which his 
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helmet w*s disiitiguished, and gave it to one of lire 
friends. Then trusting to the goodness of his horse, 
die rode among the enemy, who were harassing 
his rear; and was accidentally wounded through 
the breast-plate with a javelin. The wonral was 
neither dangerous nor large; but he turned against 
the man that gave it, who was an Argivc of no note, 
the son of a poor old woman. This woman among 
Others, looking upon the tight from the roof of a 
house, beheld her son thus engaged. Seized with 
terror at the sight, she took up a large tile with both 
hands, and threw it at Pyrrhus. The tile fell upon 
his bead, and notwithstanding his helmet crushed 
the lower vertebral of his neck. Darkness in a mo¬ 
ment covered his eves, his hands let go the reins, 
and he fell from his horse by Licymnius’ tomb 

s * There is something striking})- contemptible in the fate of this 
ferocious warrior. What reflections nmy it not afford to tho>,e 
Scourges of mankind, who in order to extend their power and 
gratify their pride, tear out the vitals of human society! How un¬ 
fortunate that they do not recollect their own personal insignifi¬ 
cance, and consider, while they are disturbing the peace of tl > 
earth, that they are beings whom an old woman may kill with a 
Stone! It is impossible here to forget the obscure fate of Charles 
the Twelfth, or the following verses which describe them, extracted 
from Johnson** * Vanity of Human Wishes 

On what foundation stands the w arrior’s pride, 

IIow just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide t 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire. 

O’er love, o’er fuar extends his wide domain, 

, Unconquer’d lord o‘‘ pleasure Kml of pain : 

No jo)s to him pacific sceptres ) ield ; 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to tJic field. 

Behold surrounding kings their power combine. 

And one capitulate, and one resign. 

Peace courts Ins hand, but spreads her charms in vain r 
Think nothing gain’d,” he cries, “ till nought remain f 
** Oft Moscow’s wail till (iolliic standards fly, 

4< And all be mine beneath the polar sk}.” 

The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait. 

Stern famine guard* the solitary coast, 

And winter barricades the realm of frost. 
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The crowd around him did not know who he was; 
but one Zopyrus who served under Autkonua, and 
two or three others coming up recognised him, and 
dragged him into a porch near at kind, just as he 
was beginning to recover from the blow. Zopyrus 
had drawn his Illyrian blade to cut off his head, 
when Pyrrhus opened his eyes, and gave him m 
tierce a look that he was struck with terror, tlis 
hands trembled, and between his desire to give the 
stroke and his confusion he missed his neck, and" 
only wounded him in the mouth and chin, so 
that it was a long time before he could separate the 
head from the body. 

By this time, the thing was generally known; mid 
Alcyoneus the son of Antigonus came hastily up, 
and asked for the head, as if he wished only to look 
upon it. Bj.it as soon as he had gotten it, he rode 
off with it to his father, and cast it at his feet, as he 
was sitting with his friends. Antigonus looking 
upon the head, and knowing it, thrust his son from 
him and struck him with his staff, calling him an im¬ 
pious and a barbarous wretch. Then putting his robe 
before his eyes, lie wept in remembrance or the fete 
of his grandfather Antigonus and that of his fa- 

Ile comes: not want and cold his course dela y. - - 

Hide, blushing Cilery, hide Pultowa’s day! 

The vanquish’d hero leaves his broken bands. 

And Shows Iik miseries in distant lands; 

Condemn’d a needy supplicant to wait, 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 

But did not Chance at length her error mend? 

. Did no subverted empire mark his end? 

Did ri\al monarch!;, give the fatal wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground ?— 

His Call was destined to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand. 

He left the name, at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale! 

♦ 

13 Antigonus I., as we have stated in a former note, was killed 
at the battle of Ipsus ; and Demetrius I. whose Life Plutarch has 
written, died in the dungeon, where lie had been long confined by 
his son-in-law Seleucus. 
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ther Demetrius, two instances in his own house of 
the mutability of fortune. As for the head and body 
t>f Pyrrhus, he ordered them to be laid in magnb 
ficent attire upon the funeral-pile, and burned. After 
this Alcyoneus meeting with Helenus in deep dis¬ 
tress and shabby apparel, addressed him courteously, 
and conducted him to his father; who said, “ In 
w this, my son, you have acted much belter than be- 
** fore, but still you are deficient: for you should 
u have taken off that mean habit, which is a greater 
u disgrace to us the victors, than it is to the van- 
<c mushed.” 

He then paid his respects to Helenus in a very 
obliging manner, and sent him to Fpims with a 
proper equipage. He gave also the same kind re¬ 
ception to Pyrrhus* friends, after he had made him- 
aelf master of his whole camp and army. 
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SUMMARY. 

Different customs of the Romans, with regard tn proper names • 
.Marius’ character, and first campaigns. Sc ipi o’s anticipation of 
hisfuture greatness. His iribuneship. Rejected in his competition 
for the rcdileship : he obtains the office of'pnetor, as snionised, bp 
bribery : lakes the command in Spain ? marries Juliet, of the fa¬ 
mily of the Cirsurs. His fortitude in enduring pain. He goes 
into Africa, as Meted its’ lieutenant. His conduct in that war. 
He gets Turpilius capitally condemned: is elected consul: pro- 
nounces his men eulogy, and slums great contempt for the patricians. 
Bacchus surrenders Jugurlhuto Marius* queestor Sylla, whence the 
implacable quart cl of those two Roman officers. Marius* second 
consulship. • Q/ignt (if the Cimbri. They resolve to attach Ropte, 
Marius’ election opposed, but without success : his triumph. Ju- 
gurtha’s death. Marius sets off for the army. He enures his 
troops to hardship. Ilis admirable behaviour to Trebonius. Third 
* and fourth consulships. He opens a canal, as a new mouth to the 
Rhone: declines engaging, in order to accustom his soldiers to the 
looks of the barbarians. His Syrian fortune-teller. Various 
presages (fhis success. He pursues the enemy, who had decamped: 
his victory. Anxiety of the Romans, during the night. Prepara¬ 
tions for a second action: his second victory. He is afifth time elected 
consul. Intelligence of Catvlus* army. Marius sets off to join it. 
Ilis arrangements for battle: the Romans victorious: the two con¬ 
suls honoured with a triumph. Reflections on Marius* character. 
Jle associates himself with Glnncias and tjalurninus. His sixth 
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consulship} and dishonest condescensions. He swears to Saiur- 
ninus’ <laxv: MeteHus refuses, and goes into exile. Marius is 
obliged to take up arms against Saturninus, toko with his accom¬ 
plices is killed . MeteHus is recalled. Marius passes into Asia. 
Commencement of the War of the Allies. Marius’ conduct. He 

i solicits the command of the army against Milhridates : is obliged 
to leave Rome. His son escapesfrom his enemies. Manus’ flight, 
and Sufferings. Old presages, by which he supports himself. Fresh 
danger, which he escapes. He conceals himself in a marsh but is 
taken. No one dares to despatch him, and he is set at liberty. He 
lands in Africa , whence he is dr hen by Sexfilius : is rejoined by 
his son , and returns to Italy : unites tvith China, and takes posses¬ 
sion of the Janicuhnn. Death of the consul Octavius. Marius’ 
cruelties. Cornutus is preserved by his slaves. Death of Mark 
J Antony, and Calvin*. Atrocities committed in Rome. Marius* 
seventh cons dship; hi, anxi' fies; and death. Reflections on his 
ambition, attachment to life, <!yc. Death of his son Marius. 


we know no third name of Cains Marius \ any 
more than we do of Quintus Sertorius who held 
Spain so long, or of Lucius Mummius who took Co* 
rinth. For the surname of AchaVcus, Mummius 
gained by his conquest, as Seipio did that of Africa- 
nus, and Meteilus that of Macedonicus. .Posidonius 
avails himself chiefly of this argument to confute 
those, who hold the thiul to be the Roman proper 
name (Cnmillus, for instance, and Marcellus, and 
Cato); for in that case those, who had only two 
names, would have had no proper name at all. But 
he did not consider, that by this reasoning he robbed 
the women of their names ; for no w 7 oman bears the 
first, which Posidonhis supposed to be the proper 
name among the Romans. Of the other names, one 
i common to the whole family, as the Pompeii, 


’ence the name of Nepos, given him by 
' - without foundation.* 


some historians, k 
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Manlii, Cornelii, (in the same matter as, us, 
the Heraclidae and PclopidaL*)and the other was aaur* 
name given them from something remarkable in 
their dispositions, their actions, or the form of their 
bodies; as Macrinus, Torquatus, Sylla, “which are 
like Mnemon, Grypus, and Callinieus, among the 
G reeks. But the diversity of customs in this respect 
leaves much room for farther inquiry \ 

As to the figure of Marius, we have seen at Ra¬ 
venna in Gaul‘ his statue in marble, which perfectly 
expressed all that lias been said of his sternness and 
austerity of behaviour. For being naturally robust 
and warlike, and better acquainted with the disci¬ 
pline of* the camp than that of the city, he was fierce 
and untractable when in authority. It is said that 

2 T!ie Homans had usually three narri&s; the P nrnomen, the 
Women, .linl the Cognomen. 

The Prtcnomcn, as A ulus Cuius, Decimus, was the proper or 
distinguishing lurno between brothers, during the time of the re* 
public. 

The Women was the family-name, answ ering to the Grecian pa¬ 
tronymics. l ; or, as among the Greeks th j posterity of JEacus were 
called d&acidre, so the Julian family had that name from lulus or 
Ascanius. But there were several other things, which gave rise to 
the Women, ue animals, places, and accidents; for instance, Porcius, 
Oviiius, &c. 

The Cognomen was originally intended to distinguish the several 
brunches of a family. It was assumed from no certain cause, but 
generally from soaic particular oceurreuce. It became however 
hereditary, except it happened to be changed for a more honour¬ 
able appellation, us Africanus, Macedonicus. But it should be well 
remarked, th it under the emperors the Cognomen was often used as 
a proper name, and brothers were distinguished by it, as Titus Fla- 
viys Vespasian us, and Titus Flavius Sabinu9. 

As to women, they had anciently their Prtenomen as well as 
the men, such as Caia, Lucia, &c. (Val. Max. x.) But afterward 
they seldom used any other beside the family-name, as Julia, Tullia, 
and the like. Where there were two sisters in a house, the distin¬ 
guishing appellations were Major and Minor ; if a greater number, 
Prinia, Seeuntla, Tertia, &c. 

With respect to the men, who had only two names, a family might 
be so mean as not to have gained the Cognomen ; or there might be 
so few of the family, that there was no occasion for it to distinguish 
the branches. 

3 Viz. Cisalpine Gaul; for so part of the north of modern Italy 
was denominated by the Homan*.* 
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he . neither learned to read Greek, nor would ever 
make use of that language upon any serious occasion; 
thinking it ridiculous to bestow time on learning a 
language, of which the teachers were slaves. And 
when, after his second triumph, at the dedication of 
a temple, he exhibited shows to the people in the 
Grecian manner, he hardy entered the theatre and 
sat down, and then immediately departed. As Plato 
therefore used to say to Xenocratcs the philosopher, 
who had a morose and unpolished manner, 66 Good 
“ Xenocratcs, sacrifice to the Gracesso if any one 
could have persuaded Marius to sacrifice to the 
Grecian Muses and Graces, he would never have 
brought his noble achievements both in war and 
peace to so shocking a conclusion; neither would 
he ever have been hurried by passion, unseasonable 
ambition, and insatiable a\arice to split upon the 
rocks of a barbarous and cruel old age. But this 
Will soon appear from his actions themselves. 

His parents were obscure and indigent people, 
who supported themselves by labour: his father’s 
name was the same with his ow n ; his mother was 
called Fuloinia. It was late before he came to Rome, 
or had any taste of the refinements of the city. In 
the mean time he led at Cirrmtum, a village in the 
territory of Arpinum 4 , a life which, compared with the 
elegance of polished life, was perfectly rustic ; but 
at the same time it w as temperate, and much re¬ 
sembled that of the ancient Romans. 

He made his first campaign against the Cellibc- 
rians s , when Seipio Arrieanus was besieging Nu- 
mantia. That general did not fail to notice his supe¬ 
riority to the other young soldiers in courage, and 
his ready adoption of the reformation in point of 

4 A corruption of * Orrnotum * Pliny informs us (N. H. iii. 5.) 
that the inhabitants of (Vmetum were called * Mariani,* undoubt- 
edly from Marius their townsman, who had distinguished himself in 
so extraordinary a manner. (L.) Arpinum was also the native pro¬ 
vince of Ciceio. r 

,v s J3. C. The Celtiberians.werc a people of Old Castife s * 
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diet, wliicli he had introduced into armies before al¬ 
most ruined by luxury and pleasure. Ifc is said also, 
that he encountered and killed an enemy in the 
sight of Scipio ; who therefore distinguished him by 
many marks of honour, and among the rest by invit¬ 
ing him to his table. One evening the conversation 
happening to turn upon the illustrious commanders 
then in being, some person in the party, either out 
of complaisance to Scipio, or because he really 
wished to be informed, asked; “Wheie the Romans 
“ should find such another general, when lie was 
(i gone ?” upon which Scipio, putting his hand upon 
the shoulder of Marius, who sat next him, said, 
“ Here, pcrliap-..” So happy was the genius of both 
those great men, that the one while but a youth 
gave tokens of his future abilities, and the other 
from those beginnings could discover the long scries 
of'glorv which was to follow. 

This saying of Scipio’s we arc told, raised the 
hopes of Mai ins like a divine oracle, and was the 
chief thing which animated him to apply himself to 
affairs of state. By the assistance of Caecilius Me- 
tcllus, on w hose house he had an hereditary depen¬ 
dence, lie w as chosen a tribune of the people fl . In 
this office he proposed a law 7 for regulating the man¬ 
ner of voting, which tended to lessen the authority 
of the patiicians in matters of judicature. Cotta the 
consul therefore persuaded the senate to reject it, 
and to summon Marius to give an account of his 
conduct. Thb decree being passed, Marius upon 
entering the suvate showed none of the embarrass- 
ment of a vouug man advanced to office without 
having previously distinguished himself: but, assum¬ 
ing before-hand the elevation which his future ac¬ 
tions were to give him, he threatened to send Cotta 
to prison, if he did not revoke the decree. Cotta 
turning to Mefellus, and asking his opinion, Me- 
f el Jus rose up and voted with the consul. Upon 


« b e. 119, 
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which Marita called in a lictor, and ordered him to 
take Metellds into custody- Mctclius appealed to 
the other tribunes: but, as* not one of them gave him 
any assistance, the senate yielded and repealed their 
decree. Marius, highly distinguished by this victory, 
went immediately from the senate to the Forum, and 
got his law confirmed by the people. 

From this time, lie passed for a man of inflexible, 
resolution; one not to be influenced by fear or respect 
of persons, and consequently one who would prove a 
bold defender of the people’s privileges against the 
senate. But this opinion was soon altered by his 
taking quite a different part. For a law having been 
proposed concerning the distribution of corn, he stre¬ 
nuously opposed the plebeians, and carried it against 
them. By which action he gained equal esteem from 
both parties, as a person incapable of serving either 
against the public advantage. 

When his tribuneship was expired, he stood can¬ 
didate fbrthe oflice of chief a*dile. For there are two 
offices of fiediles: the one called 4 Curule,’ from the 
chair with crooked feet, in which the magistrate sits 
w hile he despatches business; the other, of a degree 
much inferior, denominated 6 Plebeian.* The more 
honourable axliles are first chosen,and then the people 
proceed on the same day to the election of the other. 
When Marius found he could not carry the first, he 
dropped his pretensions, and immediately applied for 
the second. But as this proceeding of his betrayed 
a disagreeable and importunate obstinacy, he miscar¬ 
ried in tlxat also. Yet, though he was twice baffled 
in his application in one day (which never happened 
to any man except himself) lie was not in the least dis¬ 
couraged. For not long afterward he stood for the 
praetorship, and was near being again rejected. He 
was indeed returned last of ail, and was even then 
accused of bribery. What contributed most to the 
suspicion was, that a servant of Cassius Sabaco had 
been seen within the rails among the electors j for 
Sabaco was one of Marius* intimate friends. He was 
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summoned therefore by the judges, and being inter¬ 
rogated upon the point replied, “ That the heat hav- 
“ ing made him very thirsty, he had asked foi* cold 
<c water; upon which his servant brought him & cup, 
“ and withdrew as soon as he had drank/* Sabadfc 
was expelled the senate by the next censors 7 , and it 
was thought he deserved that brand of infamy, as 
having been guilty either of falsehood, or of intempe¬ 
rance. Caius Hcrennius was .also cited, as a witness 
against Marius; but he alleged, that it was not cus¬ 
tomary for Patrons (so the Romans call protectors) 
to give evidence against their Clients, and that the 
law excused them from that obligation. The judges 
were going to admit the plea, when Marius himself 
opposed it, and told Hcrennius that, upon his being 
first created a magistrate, he ceased to be his client. 
But this was not altogether true. For it is not every 
office, that frees clients and their posterity from the 
service due to their patrons, but only those magis¬ 
tracies to which the law assigns a curule chair. Ma¬ 
rius however, during the first days of trial, found that 
matters ran against him, his judges being very unfa¬ 
vourable: at last the votes pro\cd equal, and he was 
unexpectedly acquitted, 

III his prmtorship, he did nothing to raise him to 
distinction. But at the expiration of this office, the 
Further Spain falling to his lot, he is said to have 
cleared it of robbers. That province was as yet un- 
ci\ ilized and savage in it's manuers, and the Spaniards 
thought there was nothing but what was highly ho¬ 
nourable in robbery 3 . Upon hU return to Rome, he 
w'a-v desirous to have his share in the administration, 
but he had neither riches nor eloquence to recom¬ 
mend him; though these were the instruments, by 
which the great men of those times governed the 
people. His high spii it however, his indelatigable 

7 He had, probably, paused one of his stares to vote among the 
freemen. ^L ) J'or the privileges of Patrons, alluded to below, see 
the Lite of llomulus, Vol. 1.* 

* This is no uncommon feature among barbarians. Thucyd. t S * 
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Itjijustry, and his plain manner of living recon> 
I mended himjfp effectually to the commonalty, that 
fee gained offices and by offices power: so that he 
was deemed worthy of the alliance of the Caesars, and 
married Julia of that illustrious family. Causar, who 
subsequently raised himself to the head of Roman 
affairs, was her nephew; and, on account of his re¬ 
lation to Marius, showed himself extremely solicitous 
for his honour, as we have related in his Life 9 . 

Marius, along with his temperance, was possessed 
of great fortitude in enduring pain. Of this an ex¬ 
traordinary proof occurred, during a process in sur¬ 
gery. Having both his legs full of wens, and being 
vexed at the deformity, he determined to put himself 
into the hands of a surgeon, lie w ould not be bound 
however, but stretched out one of his legs to the 
knife; and, without motion or groan, bore the inex¬ 
pressible agony of the opeiatiou in silence and with 
a settled countenance. But when the surgeon was 
going to begin with the other leg, lie would not suffer 
, hitn; saying, “ I see the cure is not worth the pain.” 

About this time Cfucilius Melellus the consul 10 , 
being appointed to the chief command in the war 
against Juguriha, took Marius with him into Africa 
as one of his lieutenants. Marius now finding an op¬ 
portunity for great actions and glorious toils did not 
seek, like his collegues, to contribute to the reputa¬ 
tion ©f Afcieihiis, or to direct his view's to his credit: 
but regarding himself as callecLto flic lieutenancy not 
by that general, but by Fortune, who had offered him 
a most seasonable opportunity and a most noble 
theatre for splendid achievements, lie exerted all his 



9 When at bis aunt's funeral, he produced the brilliant and highly- 
fini&lk'd uf Marius victorious over the Cimbri, which till then 

UobetK under glia’s government dv.\ t exhibit, and by tliib. instance 
^jfchardihood captivated the heart.*, of the Konun peopled 

ti- ( ceilin'* McttJlus was consul wilhM. Junius Silanus, B. C. 
In ill is expedition, he acquired the surname of Numidicus. 
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thought t"hc most servile beneath him* Thus $ur* 
passing his equals in prudance and*foresight, and ri¬ 
valling the common soldiers in abstemiousness and 
labour, heentircly gained their affections. For itis no 
small consolation to any one, who is obliged to work* 
to see another voluntarily participating in his hard¬ 
ships; as it seems to take off the feeling of compulsion. 
There is not indeed a more agreeable spectacle to a 
Roman soldier, than that of his general eating the 
same dry bread 13 which he eats, or lying on an ordi¬ 
nary bed, or assisting his men in drawing a trench or 
throwing up a bulwark. For the soldier does not so 
much admire those officers, who permit him to share 
in their honours or their money, as those who will par¬ 
take with him in toil and danger; and he is more 
attached to one who will assist him in his labour, than 
to one who wifi indulge him in idleness. 

lty these steps Marius gained the hearts of the sol¬ 
diers: his glory, his influence, his reputation spread 
throughout Africa, and extended even to Rome: the 
men under his command wrote to their friends at 
home, that the only means of putting an end to the 


11 F* which the* English fan si it or rend rrs 4 publicly,’ and 
the French ‘ a la iuedc tout/e did ul >is newer to be met with i» 
any good Greek author in tbal sense. The text indeed plainly ap¬ 
pears to be corrupted; for the word ‘ spectacle,’ just before, 

entirely precludes the expression t? ‘publu ly.’ Bryan saw the 
corruption, and ha* propo.-ed to read ecuw oik*, ‘without meat or 
Mace;’ but we would rather choose to read «*£>«►, because the literal 
alteration will be the less. It c* rtainly must be matter oCcreatjoy 
to the common sokliu, to e\* * his general eat the same ary breed 
with him.’ l>acicr, likewise, noticed the error, and proposed to 
read IK e 5‘‘> ‘ dipped in vineg >v ' Here, it must be owned, is the 
change of one letter onH , but the sense docs not seem to be so 
strong. The learned reader will choose which emendation he 
pleases. (L ) 

Langhorne hardlv does Dacicr justice, in suppressing the autho¬ 
rities upon which he founds his conjecture: viz. thatol Ruth ii. 14s, 
and of Plautus (Rud. iv. 2. C2.) 

Serf hie rex cum ciceto pra^uirui rst et sale, sihe bo*io piiln ento. 

Thia custom has, likewise, been referred to in a former note.* 
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‘ic&f inthose parts would be to elect Manns consul* 
Tbl^^ccaaionetl fco small anxiety to Metellus, but 
%r!t&fc distressed hfm most was the affair of Turpilius. 
This man and his familyhad longbecn retainers to that 
jOf Metcllus,and he attended him in that war in the cha- 
- racter of master of the artificers ,a ; but beingthrough 
his interest appointed gmernor of the large town of 
Vacca, his humanity to the inhabitants and the un¬ 
suspecting openness of his conduct gave them an 
opportunity of delivering up the place to Jugurtha 13 . 
Turpilius, however, suffered no injury in his person; 
for the inhabitants, having prevailed upon Jugurtha 
to spare him, dismissed him in safety. On this account, 
he was accused of having betray cd the place. Marius, 
who was one of the council of war, w as not only him- 
*elf severe against him, but stirred up most of the 
other judges; so that it was carried against Metellus* 
opinion, and much against his own inclination lie 
passed upon him sentence of death. A little while 
afterward, the accusation appearing to have been a 
false one 14 , all the other officers sympathised with 
Meieflus, who was overwhelmed with sorrow: but 
Marius with joy declaied the thing was his doing, and 
was not ashamed to acknowledge in all companies, 
46 That he had lodged an avenging fury in Metellus* 
** breast, who would not fail to punish him for having 
K put to death the heredi tary friend of his family.’* 
They now became open enemies; and one day when 
Marius was standing by, we are told that Metellus 
$aid by» way of insult, “ You intend then, my good 
“ friend, to leave us, and go home to*solicit the con- 
u subhip: would you not be contented to stay, and 
** be consul with this son of mine?** The son of 


” An officer, like our Comptroller of the Board of Works. 
Among Gruter’s inscriptions, several persons have the title of *Prce- 

Jkciitt rtibi Orion.* 

They put the Iloman garrison to the sword, sparing none but 
Turpilius, 

jnNot, however, at the time when Sallust wrote his History, 
"“ell. Jug. lxxi.* 
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Metellus was, at t%t time, very ydfttg; NotWitb- 
standing this, Marius still kept allying ferieaye to 
be gone, and Metellus found out *mwJ&e$t|K$s lor 
delay. At last, when there wanted oftly twelve 
to the election, he dismissed him. Manas h^dalobg 
journey from the camp to Utica, but he d&MtgjbpI 
it in two days and a night. Upon his iffe 

offered sacrifice before he embarked: aod^t^iMjrak 
sayer is said to have told him, “ That 
“ nbunced the noblest success, superior fSBra 
“ hopes.” Elevated with this promise, he s|||pH, 
and having a fair wind crossed the sea in ibjpjhg wpk 
The people immediately expressed their Ind&MUNfe 
for him; and being introduced by one of their tribunes* 
he brought many false charges against Metellus, in 
order to secure the consulship for himself; promising 
at the same time either to kill Jugurtha, or to tgfce 
him alive. * 

He was elected with great applause, and immedi¬ 
ately began his levies; in wliicn he observed neither 
law nor custom, for he enlisted many needy persons 
and even slaves 15 . These had not been admitted by 
former generals, who entrusted only persons of pro¬ 
perty with arms as with other honours, considering 
that property as a pledge to the public for their be¬ 
haviour. Neither was this thq only obnoxious thing 
in Marius. His bold speeches, accompanied with 
insolence and ‘ill manners, gave the patricians con¬ 
siderable uneasiness. For he scrupled not to say, 
“ That he had taken the consulate, as a prey, from 
“ the effeminacy of the high-born and the rich; and 
“ ‘that he could glory to the people in his own wounds, 
“ not in the images of others or the monuments of 
** the dead.” He took frequent occasion likewise to 
mention Bestia and Albinus, generals who had been 
chiefly unfortunate in Africa 3o , as men of illustrious 

* s Floras (iii. 1.) does not say he enlisted slaves, but capite centos? 
such as, having no estates, had only * their names entered in tha 
registers.’ 

” 6 Having basely allowed themselves to be corrupted by Jugurtha.* 

voj,. in. K 
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families) but unfit for war, and consequently unsuc¬ 
cessful through want of capacity. He would then ask 
the people, * f Whether they did not think, that the 
** ancestors of those men would have wished rather to 
* c leave a posterity like him ; since they themselves 
** had risen to glory not by their high birth, but by 
** their virtue and their heroic achievements.” These 
thongs,he said not out of mere vanity and arrogance, 
orMeifesly to embroil himself with the nobility; 

the people took pleasure in seeing the 
setjdpPfesulted, and that they measured the greatness 
of a man’s mind by the insolence of his language; and 
therefore, to gratify them, he spared not the noblest 
men in the state. 

Upon his arrival in Africa, Metellus was quite over¬ 
come with grief and resentment, to think that when 
he had as it were finished the war, and there remained 
nothing to take but the person of Jugurtha, Marius 
who had raised himself merely by ingratitude, should 
Come to snatch away both his victory and his triumph. 
Unable therefore to bear the sight of him he retired, 
and left his lieutenant Rutilius to deliver up to him 
the forces. But, before the end of the war, the divine 
vengeance overtook Marius. For S\ 11a robber 1 him 
of the glory of his exploits, as he had previously rob¬ 
bed Metellus. I shall,briefly relate in this place the 
manner of that transaction, having already given a 
more particular account of it in the Life or Sy 11a. 

Bocchus, king of the Upper Numidiawas father- 
in law to Jugurtha. He gave him however very little 
assistance in the war, pretending that he detested his 
jpetfidiousness, though jn reality he dreaded the increase 
of his power. But when he became a fugitive and a 
wanderer, and was reduced to the necessity of apply- 

17 Or Mauritania. (L.| M. I.*Abbe Brotier, relying upon one of 
the readings of Sallust, 'and some of Sytki’.s medals, proposes to 
Substitute nere, * Son-in-law but M. Yauvdhcrs more judiciously 
coringds from six MSS of Sallust, and in confoimity with Florus 
iity'IF, for the present terra. The medal* he, likewise, explains 
agreeably to his own theory. In this M, Larclicr, the celebrated 
Branch critic, concurs.* 
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ing to Bocchus as his last resource, thwt 
ceivcd him rather as his suppliant than as m| 
law. When he had him in his hands, he affected-lb 
public to intercede with Marius in his behalf; alleging 
in his letters, that he would never give hint Up, but 
•defend him to the last- At the same time in private 
intending to betray him, he sent for Lucius Sylla,* who 
was Mari\is’ tjumstor, and had rendered Bocchusmany 
services during the war. When Sylla, confiding in 
iiis'honour, was come to him, the barbarian began *to 
repent, and for some days fluctuated whether lie 
should deliver up Jugurtha or retain Sylla too. At 
last, adhering to the treachery which he had first 
conceived, he put Jugurtha alive into Sylla’s hands*. 

Hence the first seeds of that violent and implacable 
quarrel, which almost ruined the Roman empire. 
For many, out of envy to Marius, were willing t6 
attribute this success solely to Sylla; and Sylla him¬ 
self caused a seal to be made, which represented 
Bocchus in the act of delivering up to him jugurtha 
This seal he always wore, and constantly sealed his 
letters with it; a circumstance highly offensive ,to 
Marius, who was naturally ambitious and could not 
endure a rival in glory. Sylla was instigated to this 
by Marius* enemies, w ho ascribed the beginning and 
the most considerable actions of the war to Metellus, 
and the last and finishing stroke to Sylla: that so the 
people might no longer admire and remain attached 
to Marius, as the most accomplished ol commanders. 

The danger however, which now approached Italy 
from the west* soon dispersed all the envy, hatred, 
aftd calumnies which had been raised against Marius. 
The people in want of an experienced commander, 
and searching for an able pilot to sit at the helm that 
the commonw ealth might bear up against so dreadful 
a storm, found that no one of an opulent or noble 
family would stand for the consulship; and therefore 

'• There are still extant consular medals of die family of byllft, 
with the same device.* 

K 2 
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4|ihip8teierted Marius T9 , though absent. For they had 
jyffrtTO*' received the news that Jugurtha was taken, 
imports were spread of an invasion from the 
IWtoncs and the Cimbri. And, though the account 
«f the number and strength of their armies seemed at 
first incredible, it subsequently appeared short of the 
truth* For three hundred thousand well-armed war¬ 


riors were upon the march ; and the women and cbil- 
<Iren, whom they brought along with them, were said 
to be sjtilj more numerous. This vast multitude \$ere 


in search of lands on which they might subsist, and 
cities wherein to live and settle; as they had heard 
£h&t the Celtaa before them had expelled the Tuscans, 
and possessed themselves of the best part of Italy 20 , 
As for these, who now hovered like a cloud over Gaul 
and Italy, it was not known w T ho they were 21 or 
whence they came, on account of their small com¬ 
merce with the rest of the world, and the length of 
way which they had marched. It was conjectured 
indeed from the largeness of then stature and the 
blueness of their eyes 2 \ as well as because the Ger- 


** B C. 102 

In the reign ofTarquinius Piiscus. (Liv. v. 34.) 

** The Cimbri were dc'cendcd from the ancient Gomcrians or 


Celts ? Cttrjri, or Cymbri, being only a harsher pronunciation of 
Gomerai. They were, in all probability, the most ancient people 
In Germany; and gave their name to the Cimbric Chersonese, (hod. 
Jutland,) a kind of* peninsula extending from, the mouth of the 
i£ibe into the North Sea. They were all accounted the same with 
the Cimmerians, who inhabited the countries about the Palus 
Mentis ( Diod Sic. v. 32., and Strabo vii.); which is highly probable, 
both from the likeness of their names, and from the descendents of 
GdtttCr having spread themselves over the whojg of that northern 
trad* (1*) 

Same descendents of the Cimbri, it is said (though Whitaker, in 
frisR eview of Gibbon's last three 4to. volumes, ridicules the idea, 
p. 40), are still to be found in the neighbourhood of Verona.* 

** This Germfim feature is noticed, along with their size, by Tac, 
de Mor. Germ. hr. And it forms a line trait, in Gray’s beautiful 
i of these northern invaders of Italy; 


As oil have issued, host impelling host, 

The blue-fiyed myriads of the Baltic coast, &c. 

(Ethical Lssav. 51.) 
the Life of CamilluB, net. (36.) Vol, I.* 
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mans nail banditti * Cimbri/ that tfewr #6re some of 
those German natrons who dwell by tne North Sea. 

Some say, the country of the Celt® is of such hu*» 
mense extent, that it stretches from the western ocean 
and the most northern climes to the lakeMseotis east* 
ward, and to that part of Scythia which bbrder&^iraa 
Pontus: that there the two nations mingle and 
issue, not all at once nor at all seasons, but m>«4& 
spring of every year: that, by means of these annuli 
supplies, they had gradually opened themsyjltesw^ 
over the chief part of the European eontflft; ajpl 
that, though they are distinguished by cnflentet 
names according to their tribes, yet their whole body 
is comprehended under the general appellation of 
‘ Celto-Scytha?.* 

Others assert that they were a small part of thfe 
Cimmerians, well known to the ancient Greeks; and 
that quitting their native soil, or having been expel¬ 
led by the Scythians on account of some sedition, 
they passed from the Pains iVlteotis into Asia, under 
the conduct of Lygdnmis their chief: but that the 
greater and more warlike part dwelt in the extremi¬ 
ties of the earth, near the North Sea. These inhabit 
a country so dark and woody, that the sun is seldom 
seen on account of the many high and spreading 
trees, which reach inward as far as the Hercyniattt 
forest ~ >3 . They are under that part of the heavens, 
where the elevation of the pole is such, that by the 
declination of the parallels it makes almost a vertical 
point to the inhabitants ; and their day and night are 
of such a length, that they serve to divide the year 
into two equal parts, which gave occasion to Howards 
fiction concerning the internal regions« 

* 3 This for< nn< lciitlv covered nearly the whole of Caul and 
Germany, extending to j length of sixty days* journey. (Pomp. 
Mel. in. d ) *■ 

Od\ 'S m. Homer houiver pMi -s them in Campania, near 
the hike \m Hihr, ami Cume (‘*c j g’ev't iniot. * Ciminerii.’) 
Plutarch ’*> hen Mr iwjm aecumtc in '. geography. The highest 
latitude of the Cmibri do i o‘ teach heyoiul 70 c I s *"which is nearly 
that ol Iceland, the 11 / <r n 1 r < of the ancients, and in thpir idea 
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Hence therefore* these barbarians, who came m*& 
taly, first issued 5 being anciently called Cimmeni, 
subsequently Cimbri, but not at all from any 
reference*!® their manners. Yet these things rest 
rather upon conjecture, than upon historical cer- 
taipty* Most historians however agree, tluit their 
nttplbers, instead of being less, were rather greater 
foan we haVc-related. As to their courage, their 
spirit, tire force and v ivaeity with which they 
mjtdo^oM^mpression, we may compare them to a 
dfpmuQ^pSame. Nothing could resist their impe- 
ttaftdjty that came in their way w’ere trodden 
down»t#ii driven lief ore them like cattle. Man} ie- 
specfable armies and geneials-', employed by the 
Romans to guard the Tiansalpme Ciaul, were shame¬ 
fully routed; and the feeble resistance, which they 
made to the first dibits, of the barbarians, was the 
chief thing which drew' them tow aid Home. For 


having beaten all they met, and loaded ihemsehes 
with plunder, they detei mined to settle no wheic, 
till they had destroyed Home and laid waste the 
whole of Italy. 

The Homans, alarmed from all quniters with this 
intelligence, called Marius to the command, and 
elected him a second lime consul, it was indeed 
unconstitutional for any one to be chosen who was 
absent, or who had not waited the legular time be¬ 
tween a first and a second consulship ; liut the people 
over-ruled all that was said against him. The} con¬ 
sidered that this was not the first instance, in which 
the law had given way to the public utility : neither 
the present occasion les-s uigent than that, w hen, 
with the same violation of law f> , the} made heipio 

* 


the bounilai} of the world. The hnigest da f t» and nights under 
tbi* pat did are not more tlum tvo mo th% Th# lii';licht noitficiru 
tatitud? yet attaint'd fs up.\a»(t of ‘P -.hoit of fhr j>ol *.* 

2i Longinus, Uuroiis, Sunra-, (. <jq/t),. wd Cn. Mulliufc. 

(Toe, <\0 Mor, Genu*, \.wm ) 

a * wiw elected consul hi for** hi" v 1 - thnH \c\n* old, 

toe common I'q'med m the i .ul u ivs vwt> forty-two. 
indeed, dispen*ut with it in oUui .'island* httsitb tlii* 
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cofisbl ; for then they were not trembling to' tls* 
safety of their own city, but only ambUjkfHt of 
stroying Carthage. These reasons prevailing* ■Mill 
rius returned with his auny from Africa; atod enter¬ 
ing upon his consulship on the first of Januar^wbacfit 
the Romans reckon the beginning of their year, led 
up his triumph the same day. Jugurtha, now a cap¬ 
tive, was a spectacle as agreeable to the Romans, a* 
it was beyond their expectation ; no one having ever 
imagined, that the war could be brought to a period 
so long as he was alive. So various was the cha¬ 
racter of that man, that he knew how to accommo¬ 
date himself to all kinds of fortune, and amidst all 
his Mibtiltv possessed a vein of high spirit. It is said* 
that when he was led before the car of the conqueror, 
he lost his senses. After the triumph, he was thrown 
into prison ; where, while they were in haste to strip 
him, some tore his robe olf his back, and others 
catching eagerly at his pendants pulled off the tips of 
his ears along with them. When he was thrust down 
naked into the dungeon, all confused, he said with a 
frantic smile, “ Heavens! how cold is this bath of 
“ yours \” There having struggled for six days with 
extreme hunger, and to the last hour labouring for 
the preservation of life, he met with such an end as 
his crimes deserved. There were carried (we are 
told) in this triumph three thousand and seven 
pounds of gold, five thousand seven hundred and 

seventy-five of silver bullion, and of silver coin seven* 

*• * 

teen thousand and twenty-eight drachmas. 

After the solemnity was finished, Marius assem- 
bled the senate in the Capitol, where, either through 
inadvertency or gross insolence, he entered in his 
triumphal robe; but soon perceiving that the senate 
was oifended, he went and put on his ordinary habit, 
and then returned to his place. 

When he set out with the army, he trained his 
soldiers to hardship while upon the road, accustom¬ 
ing them to long and tedious marches, and compel¬ 
ling every man to carry hu own baggage aud prtf- 
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; victuals. So that in afterperiods labcfc 

j|j&in people, who executed readily and without mtir- 
ppatii^* vdwiever they were ordered, were called 
Marius* mules/ Some, indeed, assign another 
imuffin for this proverbial saying. They state, that 
traen Scipio besieged Numantia, he chose to inspect 
not only the arms and horses, but the very mules 
and waggons, that all might be in readiness and good 
order; upon which occasion Marius brought out his 
horse in fine condition, and his mule likewise in 
better case and stronger and gentler than those of 
others. The general, much pleased with Marius' 
beasts, often made mention of them ; and hence 
those, who by way of raillery praised a continually 
drudging patient man, called him ‘ Marius* mule J V 
Upon this occasion, it was a most fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance for Marius that the barbarians turning 
their course, like a reflux of the tide, first invaded 
Spain. For this gave him time to strengthen his 
men by exercise, and to raise and confirm their cou¬ 
rage, and (what was of still greater importance) to 
show them what he himself was. Ilis severe beha¬ 
viour and inflexibility in punishing, when it had once 
accustomed them to regulate their conduct and 
practise obedience, appeared both just and salutary. 
After they had been a little used to his hot and vio¬ 
lent spirit, to the harsh tone of his voice and the 
fierceness of his countenance, they no longer con¬ 
sidered them as terrible to themselves, but to the 
enemy. Above all, the soldiers were charmed with 
his integrity in judging; * * * * and tin's con¬ 

tributed not a little to procure Marius a third con¬ 
sulate. Besides, the barbarians were expected in 
the spring, and the people were not willing to meet 
them under any other general. They did not how¬ 
ever come so soon as they were looked for, and his 
yesuwftf qoidfclship again expired. The time of a new 
clew!) coming on, and his collcguc being dead. 


> Sec, also, Fest. in voc, * Mali Marumi.** 
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Marius left the command of the arroyto M&nttts 
Aquilius, and went himself to Rome. Several per* 
Soils of high merit stood for the consulate; bat Lit* 
cius Saturninus, a tribune who had the greatest in* 
fluence with the people, being gained by Marius, in 
all his speeches exhorted them to choose him consuL 
Marius lor his part desired to be excused, pretend* 
ing that he did not wish for the office; upon which 
Saturninus called him “ a traitor to his country, who 
u deserted the commagd in such a time of danger.** 
It was not difficult to sec that Marius dissembled, 
and that the tribune was acting a bungling part un¬ 
der his direction; yet the people, considering that 
the present juncture required both his capacity and 
his good fortune, created him consul a fourth time; 
and appointed Lulatius Catulus his collegue, a man, 
much esteemed by the patricians and not unaccept* 
able to the commons. 

Marius being informed of the enemy’s approach, 
passed the Alps with the utmost expedition; and, 
having marked out his camp by the river Rhone, 
fortified it and brought into it an immense supply 
of provisions ; that the want of necessaries might 
never compel him to fight at a disadvantage. But* 
as the carriage of provisions by sea was both very 
tedious and extremely expensive, he found out a 
method of making it easy and expeditious. The 
mouth of the Rhone was at that time choked up with 
mud and sand, which the beating of the sea had 
lodged there ; so that it was very dangerous, if not 
impracticable, for vessels of burthen to enter it. 
Marius therefore set his army, now quite at leisure, 
to work upon it; and having caused a cut to be 
made, capable of receiving large ships, he turned » 
great part of the river into it: thus drawing it to a 
coast, where the opening into the sea is easy and 
secure. This cut still retains his name 28 . 

The barbarians dividing themselves into two 


*• Some remains of* it still subsist, and it’s name ( Fossa Mariana^ 
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bodies, it fell to the lot of the Cimbri to march tthS 
upper w$y through Noricum against Catulus* and to 
force that pass•, while the Teutones and Ambrones 
took the road through Liguria along the sea-coast, 
in order to reach Marius. The Cimbri spent some 
time in preparing for their inarch . but the Teutones 
and Ambrones set out immediately, and pushed for¬ 
ward with much expedition; so that they speedily 
traversed the intermediate country, and presented 
to the view of the Romans ap incredible number of 
enemies, terrible in their aspect, and in their voice 
and shouts of war different from all other men. 
They then spread themselves over a vast extent of 
ground near Marius; and, when they had encamp¬ 
ed, challenged him to battle. 

The consul however paid them no regard, but 
kept his soldiers within the trenches, 1 clinking the 
vanity and rashness of those who were anxious to 
come to action, and calling them traitors to their 
country, lie told them, 44 Their ambition should 
“ now be not for tiiumphs and trophic*, but to dis- 
* c pel the dreadful storm that hung o\er them, and 
to save Italy from desti notion.” These things he 
said privately to his chief officers, and men of the 
first rank. As for the common soldiers, he made 
them mount guard by turns upon the rampaits, to 
accustom them to* bear the dreadful looks of the 
enemy, and to hear their savage voices’without fear, 
as well as to make them acquainted with their aims, 
and their method of using them. Thus what at first 
was tcnible, by being often looked upon, would in 
time become indifferent. He well knew indeed that, 
with respect to objects of Unor, novelty adds many 
unreal circumstances, and that tilings really dreadful 
lose their effect by familiarity. The daily sight in¬ 
deed of the barbarians not only lessened the dismay' 

in the place called ‘ Vo/ * The canal itself is now 
and is appropriately denomirah d * l,e Bras-mort.* 
SNfHp at present forAs the Circle of Lav ana, and Liguria the 
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of the soldiers, but the menacing behaviour and in¬ 
tolerable vanity of the enemy provoked their resent* 
ment and inflamed their courage. For they not only 
plundered and ruined the adjacent country, but ad¬ 
vanced to the very trenches with the utmost inso¬ 
lence and contempt. 

Marius at last was told, that the soldiers vented 
their grief in such complaints as these: ££ What eflfe- 
“ minacy has Marius discovered in us, that he thus 
“ kdeps us locked up like so many women, and re- 
“ strains us from fighting? Come on: let us with 
“ the spirit of freemen demand of him whether he 
“ expects others to fight lor the liberties of Home, 
££ and intends to employ us only as the vilest lalxxir- 
u ers in digging trenches, in carrying out loads of 
<£ dirt, and in turning the course of rivers ? It is for 
u these noble works, no doubt, that he exercises us 
“ in such painful Iabouis; and when they arc finish- 
£t ed, he will return, and show his fcllow-citizcns the 
££ glorious fruits of the continuation of his power. 
<£ it is true, Carbo and trnpio were beaten by the 
££ enemy: but does their ill success terrify him? 
<£ Surely Carbo and Cicpio were generals as much 
<£ interior to Maiius in valour and renown, as we are 
“ superior to the troops which they commanded. 
££ lletter it were to be in action, though like them 
t£ we suffered from if, than to sit still and see the de- 
M struction ot'our allies.” 

Marius, delighted with these speeches, talked to 
them in a soothing way. He told them, “ it was 
<£ not from any distrust of them, that he sat still j 
£< *but that, by order of certain oracles, he waited 
££ both for the time and place, which were to ensure 
* £ to him the victory.” For he had with him a 
Syrian woman named Martlia* J0 , w ho was said to have 

3I> This, as we learn from the Gospel, was a name not unusual 
among the women of that country. (Luke x. SS, &.u) Women of 
an enthusiastic character were often employ ed upon these occasion. 
Hence the S)bils, and Pjthoue^es* of Greece, the reverence shown 
to that sex In the Germans (Tae. de Mor. Germ., viji.) and Gauk| 
and us M. Ifi'card adds, fho < hn drous spirit of later agc.it,-* 
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tto* $& &pttfphecy. She was carried' about In *a 
fitter with great solemnity, and the sacrifices whidi 
fie offered were all by her direction. She had for¬ 
merly applied to the senate in this character, and 
made an offer of predicting for them future events, 
but they refused to hear her. She then betook her¬ 
self to the women, and gave them a specimen of her 
art. She addressed herself more particularly to Ma¬ 
rius* Wife, at whose feet she happened to sit, when 
there was a combat of gladiators, and luckily told 
her which of them would prove victorious. Upon 
this she sent her to her husband, who received her 
with the utmost veneration, and provided her the 
litter in which she was generally carried. When she 
went to sacrifice, she wore a purple robe Jk ', lined 
with the same and buttoned up, and held in her 
haud a spear adorned with ribands and garlands. 
Upon viewing this pompous scene, many doubted 
whether Marius was really persuaded of her pro¬ 
phetic abilities, or only pretended to be so and acted 
a part, while he showed the woman off in this gor¬ 
geous appearance b 

But w r hat Alexander of Myndos relates, concern¬ 
ing the vultures, is a real subject of astonishment. 
Two of them, it seems, well known by their brasen 
collars, always appeared and followed the army, pre¬ 
viously to any great success. The soldiers, when 
they took them, had put these coliais upon them, 
and then Jet them go. Thenceforth they knew, and 
in a manner saluted, the soldiers ; and the soldiers, 
whenever these were seen upon their iparch, rejoiced 


** * Double-dyed,* which was sold (as Pliny, H. N. ix. 89, in¬ 
fanta us) at a most exorbitant price.* 

** The probability is, that he was at once both a hypocrite and a 
Ho was, certainly, extremely credulous in matters orsfciper- 
i; and yet the subjoined story of the vultures, Ste. like that of 
SeK^rlus* hind at a somewhat lower period, smells strongly ita* 
» Plutarch himself, however, appeal to entertain no ^uspl- 
the occasion; though the historian, whom he quotes m 
Rtf bjitfiority, wrote professedly iqpdti fabulous subject*.'* 
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in the assurance of performing some^mg iextraQrdv 
narv. 

About this time, there happened many prodigies, 
most of them of the usual kind. But intelligence 
was brought from Amcria and Tudcrtum 3 *, cities 
in Italy, that one night there were seen in the sky 
spears and shields of fire, now waving about and then 
clashing against each other, in imitation of the pos¬ 
tures and motions of men fighting; and that, one 
party giving way and the other advancing, at last 
they all disappeared in the west. Much about the 
same period also, there arrived from Pcssinus, Bata- 
baces, the priest of[Cybele] the Mother of the gods, 
with an account that the goddess had declared from 
her sanctuary, “ That the Homans were on the eve 
“ of obtaining a signal and glorious victory.” The 
senate gave credit to his report, and decreed the 
goddess a temple upon account of the victory. But 
when Batabaces went out to make the same declare 
tion to the people, Aulus Pompeius one of the tri¬ 
bunes prevented him, calling him an impostor, and 
driving him in an ignominious manner from the 
Rostrum. What followed, indeed, was the circum¬ 
stance which contributed most to the credit of the 
prediction ; for Aulus had scarcely dissolved the as¬ 
sembly and reached his own house, when he was 
seized with a violent fever, of which he died within 
a week. This was a fact universally known and cir¬ 
culated. 

Marius still keeping close, the Teutones attempt¬ 
ed to force his entrenchments; but being received 
with a shower*of darts from the camp, by which they 
lost a number of men, they resolved to march for* 
ward, concluding that they might pass the Alps In 
full security. They packed up therefore their bag¬ 
gage, and marched by the Roman camp. Then it 
was, that the immensity of their numbers appeared 

** Hod. Amelia and Todi. The appearance here mentioned drat 
nothing more, probably, than a vivid Aurora Borealis. Pessimal* 
referred to below, was a city in Phrygia*'* 
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iw,#c light, from the length of their train 

asa the time which they took up in passing: for it 
4$ said, that though they moved on without interims- 
idon, they were six days in going by Marius’ camp. 
They approached very near it indeed, and asked tnc 
Komans by way of insult, “ Whether they had any 
** commands to their wives, for they should shortly 
“ be with them ?” As soon as the barbarians had 
all passed by, and were in full march, Marius like* 
wise decamped and followed ; always taking cafe to 
keep near them, and choosing strong places at some 
small distance for his camp, which he also fortified, 
in order that he might pass the nights in safety. Thus 
they moved forward, till they came to Aqua? Sex- 
tiae 33 ; whence there is but a short march to the 
Alps. 

There Marius prepared for battle ; having pitch¬ 
ed upon a place for his camp, which was unexcep¬ 
tionable in point of strength, but afforded little water. 
By this circumstance, they tell us, he wished to ex¬ 
cite the soldiers to action : and when manv of them 
complained of thirst, he pointed to a ri\er which ran 
close by the enemy's camp, and told them, “ That 
16 thence they must purchase w ater with their blood.” 
M Why then,” said they, “ do you not immediately 
“ lead us thither, before our blood is quite parched 
4< up?” To which he replied, in a softer tone. 

Thither I will lead ) ou; but, first, let us fortify 
“ our camp.” J 

The soldiers, though with some reluctance, ohjpy- 
ccf. But the servants of the army, being in gjreat 
want of water both for themselves anti their cattle, 
ran in crowds to the stream, some with pick-axes, 
some with hatchets, and some with swords and jave¬ 
lins along with their pitchers ; for they were resolv¬ 
ed to have water, though they were obliged to fight 
for it.* These were, at first, encountered by only a 

' % So aj§ed from some warm baths in the neighbourhood, Unci 
ItV foumlJF Sptfius, (bee Suppl. Liv, ki. 1,3.) Hod. Mx m 
rtawmes*.* 
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small party of the enemy ; for of the main body some 
having bathed were engaged at dinner, and other* 
were still bathing, the country there abounding in 
hot wells. This gave the Romans an opportunity of 
cutting off a number of them, while they were in* 
dulging themselves in those delicious baths, attA 
charmed with the sweetness of the place 84 . The cry 
of these brought others to their assistance, so that it 
was now difficult for Marius to restrain the impe¬ 
tuosity of his soldiers, who were in pain for their 
servants. Resides, the Ambrones to the number of 
thirty thousand, who were the best troops the enemy 
had, and who had already defeated Manlius and 
Ca*pio, were draw'll out and stood to their arms. 
Though they had overcharged themselves with eat¬ 
ing, yet the wine which they had drunk had given 
them fresh spirits ; and they advanced, not in a wild 
and disorderly manner, or with a confused and in¬ 
articulate noise, but beating their arms at regular 
intervals, and all keeping time with the tune, and 
crying out, ‘ Ambrones! Ambrones 3 '!* This they 
did, either to encourage each other, dr to terrify the 
enemy with their name. The Ligtgnans were the 
first of the Italians who moved against them; and 
when they heard the enemy cry c Ambrones,’ they 
echoed back the word, which was indeed their own 
ancient name. Thus the shout was often returned 
from one army to the other, before they charged; 
and the officers on both sides joining in it, and strive 

A passage, how delightfully amplified by our English Pin¬ 
dar ! * 

The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 
Hw coasted titles and her golden fields: 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue; 

Scent the uew fragrance of the breathing rose, 

And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 

(Gray*s Ethical Essay, 57*) ' 

See not. (22.)* 

is These national cries are not unusual among barbarous and 
a semi-civilised combatants. The Russians, we are told, in modern 
limes rush to the onset, crying out « Owr l Owr !’ * 
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jjag , which should pronounce the word I<n?de$t, In* 
erased by this means the courage and impetuosity 
m their troops. 

The Ambroncs were now obliged to cross the 
driver, and this broke their order; so that before they 
could form again, the Ligurians charged the fore-, 
most of them, and thus began the battle. The Ho¬ 
mans came to support the Ligurians, and pouring, 
down from the higher ground pressed the enemy so 
hard, that they soon threw them into disorder. Many 
of them jostling each other on the banks of the river 
were slain there, and the river itself was filled with 
blood and carcases. Those who were got safely 
over, not daring to make head, were cut off by the 
Romans, as they fled lo their camp 3fl and carriages. 
There the women meeting them with swords and 
axes, and setting up a horrid and hideous cry, fell 
upon the fugitives as well as the pursuers, the former 
as traitors and the latter as enemies. Mingling with 
the combatants, they laid hold on the Homan shields, 
caught at their swords with their naked hands, and 
obstinately sujjpred themselves to be hacked and 
hewed to pie^HC Thus the battle is said to have 
been fought on the banks of the river, rather by 
accident than from any design of the general. 

The Romans, after having destroyed so many of 
the Ambrones, retired as it grew dark; but the 
camp did not resound with songs of triilmph, as might 
have been expected upon such success. There were 
no entertainments, no mirth in the tents, nor (what 
ie the most agreeable circumstance to the soldier 
after victory) any refreshing sleep. The night was 
jiassed in the greatest dread and perplexity. The 
camp was without trench or rampart. There re¬ 
mained yet many myriads of the barbarians uncon- 
cred j and such of the Ambrones as had escaped, 

| 

This, Dacier Observes, must have been the camp of the Tail* 
(and hi* interpretation is, indeed, deducible from the context 'j 
) frnr their Own was cm the other side of the river. Tot whnPj*” 
how, had the Teuton** effected their passage?* 
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mixing with them, a cry was heard all night, not like 
the sighs and groans of men, but like the howling and 
bellowing o£ wild beasts mingled with menaces and 
lamentations. As this proceeded from such an in* 
numerable host, the neighbouring mountains and tbt& 
hollow banks of the river Returned the sound, and 
the horrid din filled the whole plains. The Romans 
felt.the impressions of terror, and Marius himself 
was irritated with dismay by the apprehensions of a 
tumftltous night-engagement. The ljarbarians how¬ 
ever did not attack them, either that night or the 
next day, but spent the time in consulting how to 
dispose and draw themselves up to the best advan¬ 
tage. 

In the mean time Marius, observing the sloping 
hills and woody hollow’s that hung over the enemy's 
camp, despatched Claudius Maicellus with three 
thousand men to lie in ambush there till the fight 
was begun, and then to fall upon the enemy’s rear. 
The rest of his troops he ordered to sup, and go to 
rest in good time. Next morning as soon as it was 
light he drew up before the camp, and commanded 
the cavalry to march info the plain. The Teutoncs, 
seeing this, could not contain themselves, nor stay 
till all the Romans were conic down into the plain, 
where they might engage them upon equal terms; 
but, arming hastily through thirst of vengeance, 
they advanced up to the hill. Marius scut officers 
throughout the whole army, with ordeis that they 
should stand still, and wait fin* the oneim. When 
the barbarians were within reach, the Romans were 
to throw tlmir javelins, then to draw their swords, 
and pressing upon them with their shields push 
them with their whole force. Tor he knew* the 
place was so slippery, that the enemy’s blows could 
not have much weight; neither could they preserve 
any close order, where the declivity of the ground 
continually changed their poise. At the same time 
that he gave these directions, he was the first who 
set the example. For lie was inferior to none ill 

YvU III. L 
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personal agility, and in resolution he far exceeded 
them all. 

The Bomans by their firmness and united charge 
kept the barbarians from ascending the hill, and by 
little and little forced them down into the plain. 
There the foremost battalions were beginning to 
form again, when the utmost confusion discovered 
itself in the rear. For Marcellus, who had watched 
his opportunity, as soon as he found (by the noise, 
which rose up to the hills where he lay) that the 
battle was begun, with great impetuosity and loud 
shouts fell upon the enemy*9 rear, and destroyed a 
considerable number of them. The hindmost being 
pushed upon those before, the whole army was soon 
thrown into disorder. Thus attacked both in front 
and rear, they could not stand the double shock, 
but forsook their ranks and fled 37 . The Romani 
pursuing either killed or took prisoners above a 
hundred thousand, and having made themselves 
masters of their tents, carriages, and baggage, voted 
as many of them as were not plundered a present to 
Marius. This indeed was a noble recompence, yet 
it was thought very inadequate to the generalship, 
which he had shown in that imminent danger 38 . 

Other historians give a different account, both of 
the disposition of the spoils, and the number of the 
slain. From these writers we learn, that the Mas- 
silians walled in their vineyards with the bones, 
which they found in the field; and that the rain 
which fell the follow ing winter soaking in the moist¬ 
ure of the putrefied bodies, the ground was so en¬ 
riched by it, that it produced the next season a pro¬ 
digious crop 9 . Thus the opinion of Archilochus 


37 This victory was gtthfed B. €. 101. 

33 And yet there does toot appear any thing very extraordinary 
in the generalship -of Marins upon this occasion. The ignorance 
' ihness of the barbarians did every thing in his favour. The 
lost the battle, as Hawley lost it at Falkirk, by afcfcwnpt- 



orrid manure! and yet the same effect is said to have been 
" at Fpntenoi, the year after the celebrated battle fought 
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is confirmed, that “ fields are fattened with blood.** 
It is observed, indeed, that extraordinary rains ge¬ 
nerally fall after great battles s whether it be, that 
some deity chooses to wash and purify the earth 
with water from above 40 ; or that the blood and cor* 
ruption, by the moist and heavy vapours they emit* 
thicken the air, which is generally liable to be 
affected and altered by the smallest cause. 

After the battle, Marius selected from among the 
arms and other spoils such as were elegant aud 
entire, and likely to make the most brilliant show in 
his triumph. The rest lie piled together, and offered 
them as a splendid sacrifice to the gods. The army 
stood round the pile crowned with laurel j and he 
himself arrayed in his purple robe u , and girt after 
the manner of the Romans, held a lighted torch, 
lie had just lifted it with both hands toward heaven, 
and was going to set fire to the pile, when some 
friends were seen galloping up to him. Great si¬ 
lence and expectation followed. On their arrival, 
they leaped from their horses and saluted him the 
fifth time consul, delivering him letters to the same 
purpose. This added considerable joy to the so¬ 
lemnity, which the soldiers expressed by acclama¬ 
tions and by clanking their arms; and, while the 
officers were presenting Marius with new crowns 

at that place. Flnrtders indeed, in general, has been nearly one 
continued scene of bloodshed, and is one of the most fertile pro* 
vinces in Europe. The inference is shockingly obvious.* 

40 Here Daeier remarks, as singular, the notion entertained by 
the Heathens, that when the earth had been polluted by human 
crimes, it was to Be purged with water from heaven: referring 
of course to the deluge, ot which this might be a traditionary de¬ 
duction.* 

41 Ipse Quirtnali trahea , cinciuquc Gtdnno 

lnsignis. <it.Virg* A£n. vii. 612.) (L.) 

The custom is traced by Servius to a sacrifice at Gabii, inter¬ 
rupted by an incursion of the enemy; when the inhabitants of 
that city*tucked up their robes, and drove them back with great 
slaughter. The fashion was subsequently retained, as a favourable 
presage, in aU sacrifices preceding declarations of war.* 
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of laurel, be set fire to the pile, and finished the 
sacrifice. 

But whatever it is, that wifi not permit ns to en¬ 
joy any great prosperity pure and unmixed, but 
checquerS human life with a variety of good and* 
evil; whether it be fortune, or some chastising 
deity, or necessity and the nature of things; a few 
days after this joyful solemnity, the sad intelligence 
was brought to Marius of what had befallen his 
collegue Catulus: an event which, like a cloud in 
the midst of a calm, brought fresh alarms upon 
Home, and threatened her with another tempest. 
Catulus, who bad the Cimbri to oppose, had come 
to a resolution to give up the defence of the heights, 
lest he should weaken himself by being obliged to 
subdivide his forces into many parts. He therefore 
descended quickly from the Alps into Italy, and 
posted his army behind the river Athesis 41 ; where 
he blocked up the lords with strong fortifications on 
both sides, and threw a bridge over it: that so he 
might be in a condition to succour the garrisons 
beyond it, if the barbarians should make their way 
through the narrow passes of the mountains, and 
attempt to storm them. These latter held their 
enemies in such contempt, and came on with -so 
much insolence, that rather to show their strength 
and their courage than out of any necessity, they 
exposed themselves naked to the showers of snow ; 
and, having pushed through the ice and the deep 
drifts to the tops of the mountains, they put their 
broad shields under them and so slid down, in spite 
of the broken rocks and vast slippery descents. . 

When they had encamped near the river, and 
taken a view of the channel, they determined to 
fill it up. They then tore up the neighbouring 
hills like the giants of old, pulled up trees by the 
roots, broke off massy rocks, and rolled in huge 


41 Hod* the Adige. 
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heaps of earth. These were to dam the current. 
Other bulky materials were thrown in, to force away 
the bridge; and these, being carried down the 
stream with great violence, beat against the timber 
and shook the foundation. At the sight of this, the 
Roman soldiers were struck with terror, and num¬ 
bers of them quitted the camp and drew back. 
Upon this occasion Catulus, like an able and excel¬ 
lent general, evinced that he preferred the glory of 
his fellow-citizens to his own. For when he found 
that his men could not be persuaded to keep their 
post, but were basely deserting it, he ordered his 
eagle to be plucked up, and running to the foremost 
of the fugitives placed himself at their head; choosing 
that the disgrace should rather fall upon himself 
than his country, and that his soldiers should not 
seem to fly but to follow their general. 

The barbarians now assaulted and took the for¬ 
tress on the other side of the Xthesi.; but admiring 
the bravery of the garrison, who had behaved in a 
manner suitable to the glory of Rome, they dis¬ 
missed them upon certain conditions, having first 
made them take an oath upon a brasen bull In 
the battle which ensued, this bull was found among 
the spoils, and is said to have been carried to Ca- 
tulus* house as the first-fruits of the victory. The 
country being then without defence, the Cimbri 
spread themselves over it, and committed great de¬ 
predations. 

Upon this, Marius was recalled. On his returjk 
every one expected that he would have a triumpHf? 
and the senate readily passed a decree for that pur¬ 
pose. He declined it, however; whether it were 
that he was unwilling to deprive his men, who had 
shared in the danger, of their part of the honour ; 
or that, to cheer the people in the present extre¬ 
mity, he chose to deposit the glory of his former 

43 M. Ricard has amassed many particulars relatire to the bull- 
worship of the Gauls, Chilperic, See. &c.t but they would hat# 
little interest for an English reader.* 
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achievements with the fortune of Rome, in order 
to' have it restored to him with interest upon his 
next success. Having made an oration suitable to 
the time, he went to join Catulus, who was much 
encouraged by his coming. He then sent for his 
army out of Gaul, and upon it’s arrival crossed the 
Po, with a design to keep the barbarians from pene¬ 
trating into the interior parts of Italy. But they 
deferred the combat, pretending that they expected 
the Teutones, and wondered at their delay; either 
being really ignorant of their fate, or choosing to 
appear so. For they punished those, who brought 
them an account of it, with stripes; and sent to 
ask Marius for lands and cities, sufficient both for 
themselves and for their brethren. When Marius 
inquired of the embassadors, “ Who their biethren 
were?” they told him, “ The Teutones.” The 
assembly burst into laughter, and Marius tauntingly 
replied, “ Don’t trouble yourselves about vour bre- 
“ thren ; for they have land enough of our giving, 
“ and they shall have it for ever.” The en hassadors 
perceiving the irony scurrilously assured him in 
reply, “ That the* Cimbn would chastise him imme- 
* e diatelv, and the Teutones when they came up.” 
“ And they are not far off,” said Marius; “ it will 
“ be very unkind in you, therefore, to go away 
“ without saluting your brethren.” At the same 
time, he ordered the kings of the Teutones to be 
brpught out, loaded as they were with chains: for 
had been taken by the Sequani, as they were 
ivouring to c .cape acioss the Alps.* 

As soon as the embassadors had acquainted the 
Cimbri with what had passed, they marched directly 
against Maiius, who at that time lay still and kept 
within his trenches. It is reported, that upon this 
occasion he contrived a new form for the javelin*. - 
Till then they had been accustomed to fasten the , 
shaftdb fhe iron head with two iron pins. Blit 
Marjgpbaw, lettiug one of them remain as it was, 
mtigm other taken out and a weak wooden peg put 
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in it** place. By this contrivance he intended that* 
when the javelin stuck in the enemy's shield, it 
should not stand right out; but that, the wodden 
peg breaking and the iron pin bending, the shaft of 
the weapon should drag upon the ground, while ill© 
point stuck fast in the shield. 

Boiorix, king of the Cimbri, came now with a 
small party of horse to the Roman camp, and chal¬ 
lenged Marius to appoint the time and place where 
they should meet, and decide by arms to whom the 
country should belong. Marius answered, “ That 
“ the Romans never consulted their enemies when 
<f to fight j but that he was nevertheless willing to 
** indulge the Cimbri in this respect.” Accord¬ 
ingly, they agreed to fight the third day afterward ; 
and that the plain of Verceliae should be the field 
of battle, which was convenient for the Roman ca¬ 
valry to act in, and for the barbarians to display 
their numbers. 

Both parties kept their day, and drew up their 
forces over-against each other. Catulus had under 
his command twenty thousand three hundred, and 
Marius thirty-tw r o thousand men. The latter were 
stationed in the two wings, and Catulus was in the 
centre. Sylla, who was present in the battle, gives 
us the above account: and it is reported that Marius 
made this disposition, in hopes of breaking the Cim- 
bric battalions* with the wings only, and securing to 
himself and his soldiers the honour of the victory, 
before Catulus could have an opportunity of coming 
up to the charge; it being usual, in a large front, 
foV the wings to advance before the main body* 
This is confirmed by Catulus’ defence of his own 
behaviour, in which he insisted much on Marius* 
malignant designs against him. 

The Cimbric infantry marched out of their trenches 
without noise, and formed so as to have their flanks 
equal to their front; each side of the square ex¬ 
tending to thirty furlongs. Their cavalry, to the 
number of fifteen thousand, issued forth in great 
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splendour.. Their helmets represented the heads 
open jaws of strange and frightful wild beasts $ 
Upon these were fixed high plumes, which made the 
jaaen appear taller. Their breast-plates were of po¬ 
lished iron, and their shields were white and glitter¬ 
ing. Each man had two-edged darts, to light with 
at a distance; and, when they came hand to hand, 
they used broad and heavy swords. In this engage¬ 
ment, they did not fall directly upon the front of the 
Homans, but wheeling to the right endeavoured by 
little and little to enclose the enemy between them 
and their infantry, who were posted on the left. 
The Roman generals perceived the manoeuvre, but 
were unable to restrain their own men; one of 
whom happening to cry out that the enemy fled, they 
all set off upon the pursuit. In the mean time, the 
barbarian foot came on like a \ast sea. Marius, 
having purified his hands, lifted them toward heaven, 
and vowed a hecatomb to the gods; ami ('atulus, 
in the same posture, promised to consecrate a tem¬ 
ple to the fortune of that day u . As Marius was sa¬ 
crificing upon this occasion, it is said that the en¬ 
trails were no sooner shown to him, than he cried 
Out with a loud voice, “ The victory is mine.” 

When the battle however was joined, an accident 
happened, which (as Sylla states *') appeared in¬ 
tended by heaven to humble Marius. A prodigious 
dust it seems arose, which hid both armies. Marius, 
moving first to the charge, had the misfortune to 
miss the enemy ; and, having passed by their army, 
wandered about with his troops a long time in the 
£eld. In the mean while, the good fortune of Ca- 

44 In conformity to t!.i«, ns Dacier ol serves, it was dedicated, 
* Fortune llujus Diei.’ (Plin. II. N. xxxiv. 8 ) The account 
4>ftfie battle which follows, and of its consequences, is horridly pic- 

is a great mi& r ortune that Catulus* History of .his Consul- 
^ffcotntnenoed by Cicero (Brut, xxxv ) as resembling Xenophon 
Jplfcte stile, end a still greater one, that Sylla’s Commentaries are 
<$p] loitger Extant. (L.J The latter have been alluded to above, 
*re agftia noticed m our author’s Lives of Sylla and Lucullus * 
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tulus directed the enemy to him, and it was to the Jot 
of his legions (in which, Sylla tells us, he himself 
fought) that the chief conflict fell. The heat of the 
weather, and the sun which shone full in the faces 
of the Cimbri, fought for the Romans. Those bar* 
barians, being bred in shady and frozen countries, 
could bear the severest cold, but were not proof 
against heat. Their bodies T soon ran down with 
sweat; they drew their breath with difficulty, and 
were forced to hold up their shields to screen their 
faces. The battle indeed was fought not long after 
the summer-solstice, and the Romans celebrate a 
festival in commemoration of it on the third day of 
the calends of August, then called Sextilis. The 
dust likewise, which hid the enemy, helped to en¬ 
courage the Romans: for as they could have no 
distinct view of the vast numbers of their antago¬ 
nists, they ran to the charge, and were involved in 
clo^e engagement, before the sight of such multi¬ 
tudes could give them any impressions of terror. 
Besides, the Romans we>e so strengthened by labour 
and exercise, that not one of them W’as observed to 
sweat or be out of breath, notwithstanding the suffo¬ 
cating heat and violence of the encounter. So Ca- 
tulus himself is said to have written, in commenda¬ 
tion of his soldiers. 

The greatest and best part of the enemy’s troops 
were cut to pieces upon the spot; those who fought 
in the front fastened themselves together, by long 
cords run through their belts 43 , to prevent their 
ranks from being broken. The Romans drove back 
tlic fugitives to their camp, where they found the 
most shocking spectacle. The women, standing in 
mourning by their carriages, killed those that fled; 
some their husbands, others their brothers, and 
others their fathers. They strangled their little 
children with their own hands, and threw them 

4tf This was an absurd contrivance to keep their ranks; but thejr 
intended, also, to have bound their prisoners with the cords after 
the battle. 
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tinder, the wlieels and the horses* feet. Last of all# 
they killed themselves. They tell us of one, that 
was seen slung from the top of a waggon, with a 
child banging at each heel. The men for want of 
trees tied themselves by the neck, some to the horns 
of the oxen, others to their legs, and then pricked 
them 0114 that, by the starting of the beasts, they, 
might be strangled or trodden to pieces. Yet, though 
they were thus industrious to destroy themselves, 
above sixty thousand were taken prisoners, and the 
killed were said to have been twice that number. 

Marius’ soldiers plundered the baggage ; but the 
other spoils with the ensigns and trumpets, we are 
informed, were brought to Catulus* camp; and he 
availed himself chiefly of this, as a proof that the 
victory was his. A hot dispute, it seems, arose 
between his troops and those of Marius, which had 
the better claim ; and the embas>adois iioni Parma, 
who happened to be present, were chosen arbitra¬ 
tors. Catulus* soldiers led them to the field of 
battle to see the dead, and clearly proved that they 
had been killed by their javelins, because Catulus 
had taken care to have the shafts inscribed with his 
name. Nevertheless, the whole honour of the day 
was ascribed to Marius, on account of his former 
victory and his present authority. Nay, such was 
the applause of the populace, that they called him 
‘ The Third Founder of Rome,* as having rescued 
her from a danger not less dreadful than that before 
incurred from the Gauls 4 '. In their festive suppers 
at home, with their wives and children, they offered 
libations to him along with the gods , and would 
have conferred upon him exclusively the honour of 
bath triumphs. But this he declined, and shared it 
with Catulus, being desirous to evince his modera¬ 
tion after such extraordinary instances of success, 
jpr perhaps he was afraid of some opposition from 

, flttahe time of Camillus/ 

instances of profane devotion, see Hor. 0d» IV, r H 
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Catulus* soldiers, who might not have suffered him • 
to triumph, if he bad deprived their general of his 
portion of the compliment. 

In this manner his fifth consulate was passed* 
And now he aspired to a sixth, with more ardour 
than any man had ever shown for his first. He 
courted the people, and endeavoured't© ingratiate 
himself with the meanest of them br Mich servile 
condescensions, wue not only unsuitable to his • 
dignity, but even contrary to his disposition; as¬ 
suming an air of gentleness and complaisance, for. 
which nature ne m intended him. It is said that, 
in civil affurs and amidst the tumultuous proceed¬ 
ings of the populace, his ambition had given him an 
uncommon timidity. The intrepid firmness which 
he discovered in battle forsook him in the assemblies 
of the people, ami the least breath of prai-e or cen¬ 
sure disconcerted him in his address. Yet we are 
told, that when lie had granted the freedom of the 
city to a thousand Camerians, who had distinguished 
themselves by their behaviour in the wars, and this 
proceeding was arraigned as contrary to law, he 
said, u The law spoke too softly to be heard amidst 
<c the din of arm 'V* The noise however which he 
most dreaded, and which chiefly robbed him of his 
presence of mind, was that of popular assemblies. 
In war he ca ily obtained the highest rank, because 
Home could not do without him ; but, in the ad¬ 
ministration, he was sometimes in danger of losing 
the honours which he solicited. In these cases he 
ha$ recourse ta the partiality of the multitude, and 
never scrupled to make his honesty subservient to his 
ambition. 

By such means, he rendered himself obnoxious to 
all the patricians. But he was most afraid of Me- 
tellus, whom lie had treated with ingratitude. B&- 
skies, Metellus, from a spirit of true virtue, was 

'V The bating bad an adage, Inter arma silent leges. 

(Cic. Oral. pro. Miloiu, iv,) 
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naturally aa enemy to those who endeavoured to 
gtefn the mob by dishonourable arts, and directed all 
their measures to that object. Marius, therefore, 
was very desirous to remove him out of the way. 
For this purpose he associated himself with Glaucias 
and Saturninus, two of the most daring and turbu¬ 
lent fellows in Rome, who had the indigent and se¬ 
ditious part of the populace at their command. By 
their assistance, he got several laws enacted; and 
having distributed many of his soldiers in the as¬ 
semblies, his faction prevailed, and Metellus was 
overborne. 

Rutilius™, in other respects a man of credit and 
veracity, but particularly prejudiced against Marius, 
informs us that he obtained his sixth consulate by 
large sums which he distributed among the tribes ; 
and, having thrown out Metellus by dint of money, 
prevailed with them to elect Valerius Flaccus, rather 
his servant than his collcgue. The people had never 
bestowed so many consulates upon any one man, 
except Valerius Corvinus’ 1 . And there was this 
difference, that between the first and sixth consulate 
of Corvinus elapsed an interval of forty-five years; 
whereas Marius, after his first, was carried through 
five more in succession by a single tide of fortune. 

In the last of these, he exposed himself to much 


P. Rutilius Rufus was consul the year before the second con¬ 
sulship of Marius. He wrote his own Life in Latin, and a Roman 
History in (J reek. Cicero mentions him, upon several occasions, 
as a man of honour and probity. He vs as exiled in consequence 
of having defended the Asiatic provincials from the exactions of 
the Roman farmers-general, six or seven years after this sixth con¬ 
sulship of Manus. Sjlla would have re-called him, hut he re¬ 
fused to return. (L.) Cicero says, he died of grief in consequence 
of his brother’s having been refused the consulship. (Brut. xxix. 
xxx., De Orat. i. 53., Tusc. iv. 18.)* 

Sf Valerius Corvinus was first elected consul, when be was only 
twefflto-three years of age, A. U. C. 406; and for the sixth time, 
A'. Uy|i. 4(L.) About this latter date however, and conse- 
quqfg^ Plutarch’s accuracy, as also whether Corvinus’ dictatorship 
‘ gP® his last consulate have not been confounded with it, there 
rsome doubts.* 
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hatred by abetting Saturninus In alibis crimes; par* 
ticularly in his murther of Nonius, whom he slew 
because he was his competitor for the tribuueship. 
Saturninus, on his appointment to this office, proposed 
an Agrarian law, in which there was a clause ex¬ 
pressly providing, “ That the senate should come 
and swear in full assembly to confirm whatever the 
people should decree, and not oppose them in any 
thing 52 .’* Marius in the senate pretended to de¬ 
clare against this clause, asserting that “ lie would 
“ never take such an oath, and that he believed no 
“ wise man would. For even supposing the law not 
<c a pernicious one, it would be a disgrace to the 
“ senate to be compelled to sanction a measure, 
“ when they ought only to be influenced by choice 
te or persuasion.” 

These, however, were not his real sentiments; 
but he was laying a snare lor Metellus, which he 
should not be able to escape. As for himself, he 
judged that the better part of virtue and prudence 
consisted in dissimulation, and therefore made but 
small account of lus declaration in the senate. At 
the same time, knowing Metellus to be a man of 
immoveable firmness, who with Pindar esteemed 


Truth the spring of heroic %iitue*, 


he hoped, by refusing the oath himself, to induce 
him to refuse*it also; which would infallibly expose 
him to the implacable resentment of the people. The 
event answered his expectation. Upon Metellus de¬ 
claring tii.it he would not take the oath, the senate 


51 Upon this subject there is an admirable passage in Cic. d® 
Orat. i, 5‘2, 53.* 

* Pind. Fragm. by Schneider, p. 99. 

p*tyct>iCt<i ccfflxf ttreura'* AA«c$<ier, 

Mjj jrUifl'JK <rv>B*<r»r tj 

n*r» 

* Tltese words, says Parr, very truly (in a passage, where Tor 
Marcellus read Metellus), might have been applied by Mr. Fox to 
hi* ovrevpalrtical engagement?.' (Character, ii. 530.) 
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was dismissed. A few days afterward, Safcuniinlis 
■Summoned the fathers to appear in the Forum, and 
swear to that article; and Marius made his appear¬ 
ance among the rest. A profound silence ensued, 
and all eyes were fixed upon him ; when bidding a 
Jong farewell to the fine things which he had uttered 
in the senate, he told the audience, “ That he was 
ie not so stiffnecked, as to pretend in one moment 
u to prejudge a matter of such importance; and 
(C therefore he would take the oath, and keep -the 
“ law too, provided it was a law.” This proviso he 
added, merely to give a colour to his impudence; 
and he was sworn immediately 53 . 

The people, charmed with his compliance, ex¬ 
pressed their sense of it by loud acclamations j while 
the patricians were abashed, and held his double¬ 
dealing in the highest detestation. Intimidated 
however by the people, they successively took the 
oath, till it came to Metellus. But Metcllus, though 
his friends exhorted and entreated him to comply, 
rather than expose himself to the dreadful penalties 
which Saturninus had pio\ ided for nonjurors, did not 
shrink from tlm dignity of his resolution, or take 
the oath. That illustrious man abode by his piinci- 
ples: he was ready to suffer the greatest calamities, 
rather than do a dishonourable thing; and as he 
quitted the Forum, he said to those about him, u To 
** do a bad action is base : to do a good one, which 
u involves } ou in no danger, is nothing more than 
u common : but it is the property of a virtuous man 
<s to do good ones, though lie risks every thing by 
4t doing them.” ♦ 

Saturninus then caused a decree to be made, that 

5J Thus > 1^1 ius made the first step toward the ruin of the Roman 
constitution, which happened not long afterward. If the senate 
were to swear to confirm whatever the people should decree, whe¬ 
ther bad ijr good, they ceased to have a weight in the scale, and 
the gaveMpent became a democracy. And, as the people cor¬ 
rupt)} begjpn to take the highest price offered them, absolute power 
advanqecjywith hasty strides. A nation indeed, which has no prin¬ 
ciple of (pl.iic virtue left, is not fit to be governed by any other. 
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the consuls should declare Metellus a person inter¬ 
dicted the use of fire and water 34 , whom no man 
should admit into his house. And the meanest of 
the people, adhering to that party, were ready even 
to assassinate him. The nobility, now anxious for 
Metellus, ranged themselves ou his side; but he 
would suffer no sedition upon his account. Instead 
of that, he adopted a prudent measure, which was 
to leave the city. “ For (said he) either matters 
w will take a better turn, and the people will in that 
“ case repent, and recal me ; or, if they remain the 
same, it will be best to be at a distance from 
“ Rome.” What regard and what honours were paid 
to Metellus during his banishment, and how he spent 
his time at Rhodes in the study of philosophy, it will 
be more convenient to mention in his Life'”. 

Marius was so highly obliged to Saturninus for 
this last piece of service, that he was forced to connive 
at him, though he now indulged in every act of inso¬ 
lence and outrage. He did not consider that he thus 
gave the reins to a destroying fury, who was making 
his way through blood to absolute power and the sub¬ 
version of the state. Ail the while Marius was de¬ 
sirous to keep fair with the nobility ; and at the same 
time to retain the good graces of the people; and 
this led him to act a part, than which nothing can 
be conceived more ungenerous or deceitful. One 
night, some of the first men in the state came to his 
house, and pressed him to declare against Satur¬ 
ninus ; but at that very time he, unknown to them, 

t s * This aquee et igni > tnlordidio was a virtual banishment from 
Italy. The proscribed eiti/cn was never forcibly expelled, but his 
goods were confiscated, and he was forbidden the u^e of the two 
elements considered as essential to existence. The tiu> forms of 
banishment called Deport ulio (in which the criminal, deprived of 
his wlioleproperty, was confined to some certain place for life) and 
Rehgatio , in whioh his foitune remained untouched, and his exile 
was sometimes only temporary, were introduced by Augustus.* 
Whether or not Plutarch ever redeemed this pledge, is uncer¬ 
tain. It is not mentioned in the imperfect Catalogue of his works 
drawn up by his son Lamprias, uor any w here quoted by otheyp 
writers. * - 
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let in Saturn inns at another door- He then, prc* 
tending a disorder in his bowels, went from one 
party to the other \ and this trick he played several 
times over, still exasperating each against the other. 
At last the senate ana the equestrian order rose in a 
body, and expressed their indignation in such strong 
terms, that he was obliged to send a party of soldiers 
into the Forum to suppress the sedition. fSaturninus, 
Glaucias, and the rest of the cabal fled into the Ca¬ 
pitol. There they were besieged, and at last forced to 
yield for want of water, the pipes being cut off. When 
they could hold out no longer, they called for Ma¬ 
rius, and surrendered themselves to him upon the 
public faith. He tried every art to save them, but 
nothing w ould avail: they no sooner came down into 
the Forum, than they were all put to the sword 5 *. He 
was now become equally odious both to the nobility 
and the commons, so that when the time for the elec¬ 
tion of censors came on, contrary to expectation 
he declined offering himself, and permitted others 
of less note to be chosen. But, though it was his 
fear of a repulse which made him sit still, he gave 
it another colour ; pretending that he did not choose 
to render himself obnoxious to the people, by a se¬ 
vere inspection into their li\es and manners. 

After this, an edict was proposed for the recal of’ 
Metellus. Marius opposed it with all his power; 
but finding his endeavours fruitless, he gave up the 
point, and the people passed the bill with pleasure. 
Unable to bear the sight of Metellus, he contrived 
to take a voyage to Cappadocia and Galatia, under 
pretence of offering some sacrifices, Which he had 
vowed to the Mother of the gods. But lie had ano¬ 
ther reason, which was not known to the people. 
Incapable of making any figure in peace, and un¬ 
versed in political knowledge, he saw that all hi* 
greatjiess arose from war, and that in a state of in- 

** Hie people, as Fiona informs us, despatched them with club* 
and stones, (iii. 16.) 
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action il’s'lustre bcgirn to' fade.' H£, therefore, stu¬ 
died to raise new commotions. If he could but "rouse 
and stir up the Asiat ic kings, particular^ Mithridates 
who seemed most inclined’toipiarrel, he’hoped sooii 
to be appointed general against him, and 'to have an 
opportunity of fillingthe city' with n<$w triumphs, as 
w ell as of enriching his own house with the spoils of 
Pontus and the wealth of it’s monarch. For this 
reason, though Mithridates treated him in the poli¬ 
test and most respectfbl manner,' he was not in the 
'least mollified, but addrCsSect him in the following 
terms: “ Your business, Mithridates, is either to 
** render yourself more powerful than the Romans, 
4t or to submit quietly to their commands.” The 
king w r as perfectly amazed, lie had often heard of 
the liberty of speech, which prevailed among the 
Romans, but this was the first time that he had ex¬ 
perienced it. 

On his return to Rome, 1)6 built a house near the 
Forum, either (as he stated) for the convenience of 
those who wished to w'ait upon hini, or because he 
hoped to have a more numerous concourse of people 
at his gates. In this, however, he was mistaken, 
lie had not those graces of conversation, tint en¬ 
gaging address, of which others were masters; and 
therefore, like a mere implement of w ; ar, he was 
neglected in time of peace. At the preference given 
to others, however, nc was not so much -concerned, 
but Sylla’s popularity afflicted him exceedingly; be¬ 
cause Sylla was rising by means of the envy, which 
tlje patricians-bore to himself, and had made his first 
«tep to the aH mi inhibition by a quarrel with him. 
But wheh JBocchus king of Numklra, now r ^declared 
an ally of the Romans, erected in the Capitol some 
figures of Victory adorned with trophies, and placed 
by their side a set of golden statues,’ w hich repre¬ 
sented him delivering Jugurtha into the hands of 
*Sylla, Marius was almost distracted. lie considered 
this as an act^ by w r hich* Sylla sought to rob him of 
'the glorv of his achievements, apd prepared to d«~ 

TOI„ Ilf. M 
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molish these monuments by force. Sylla, upon his 
part, as strenuously opposed him. 

this sedition was just upon the point of flaming 
out, when the War of the Allies intervened' 7 , ami 
put a stop to it. Hie most tierce and populous na¬ 
tions of Italy conspired against Home, and had nearly 
subverted her empire. Their strength consisted not 
only in the weapons and valour of their soldiers, but 
in the courage and capacity of their generals, who 
were in no respect inferior to those of Rome. 

This war,so remarkable for the number of it's battles 
and the variety of fortune by which it was characterised, 
added as much to Sylla's reputation as it subtracted 
from that of Marius. The latter seemed slow in his 
attacks, as well a9 dilatory in his resolutions: whe¬ 
ther it were, that age had quenched his martial heat 
and vigour, for he was now above sixty-five years 
old; or that (as he himself said) his nerves being 
weak and his body unwieldy, he underwent the fa¬ 
tigues of war, which were in fact above his strength, 
merely upon a point of honour. He beat the enemy 
however in a considerable battle, in which, lie killed 
at least six thousand of them ; and, throughout the 
whole, he took care to give them no advantage over 
him. Nay, he suffered them to draw a line about 
him, te ridicule and challenge him to the combat, 
without being in the least exasperated by it. It is 
reported that when Pompedius 58 Silo, an officer of 
the highest eminence and authority among the allies, 
said to him, “ If you are a great general, Marius, 
“ come down and %ht us j" he answered, “ If you 
“ are a great general, Silo, make me come down 
and %ht." At anpther time, when the enemy 
gave the Romans a good opportunity of attacking 
them, and they were afraid to embrace it after 
both parties luid retired, he called his soldiers toge- 


o ify g was alio called the Social or Martian war, tVotft the Mnrsian* 
h«rWbeen the tint to revolt, it broke out B. C. 91, and w»» 
jenjWMdfcd by Sylla, B. C, 98. ( Klor. iii. 18.) 

, ^St-^WWot *i«r A**, in the te*t. (Veil. Paterc. ii. IB.)* 
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ther and made this short speech to them, u 2 know 
“ not whether of the two to call the greater cow- 
“ ards, the enemy or yourselves: for neither dare 
“ they face your backs, nor you theirs.” At last, 
pretending to be incapacitated for the service by his 
infirmities, he laid down the command. 

Yet when the war with the confederates drew to 
an end, and several applications were made through 
the popular orators for the command against Mithii- 
dates, the tribune Sulpitius a bold and daring man, 
contrary to all expectation, brought forth Marius 
and nominated him proconsul and general in the 
Mithridatic war. The people, upon this, were di¬ 
vided ; some accepting Marius, while others called 
for Sylla, and bade Marius go to the warm baths of 
Bairn for cure, since by his own confession he was 
quite worn out with age and defluxions. Marius, 
it seems, had a fine villa at Misenum* 9 , more luxu¬ 
riously and effeminately furnished than became a 
man, who had been at the head of so many armies, 
and had directed so many campaigns. This house 
Cornelia is said to have purchased for seventy-five 
thousand drachmas j yet not long afterward, Lucius 
Lucullus gave for it five hundred thousand two 
hundred : to such a height did expense and luxury 
rise in the course of a few years. 

Marius however, affecting to shake off the infir¬ 
mities of age, went every day into the Campus 
Martius; where he took the most robust exercises 
along with the young men, and showed himself nim¬ 
ble in his arms and active on horseback, though his 
years had now made him heavy and corpulent. Some 
were pleased with this, and went to witness the spi¬ 
rit which he exerted in these exercises. But the 
more sensible sort of people, when they beheld it, 
could not help pitying the avarice and ambition of a 
person who, though raised from poverty to opulence 

59 A promontory in Campania, so named (according to Virg. Ain. 
vi, 162.) from one of A&ncas’ companions, who mas buried there.* 
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and frotu the meanest cp/ityjjqq to greatness, knew 
not how to set bounds to.'bSs good" fortune.. It 
shoeke*Mhem to think thM'this man, instead, of. be¬ 
ing happy in the adrnirai^qp which he had gained, 
and enjojiog.his present possessions in peace, as if 
he were in want of all things* was going at so ad¬ 
vanced an .age j$ud-aftcr >sa rnspiy honours and, tri¬ 
umphs to Cappadpeia and the Kuxine sea, to fight 
with Archelaqs and Neoptolemus, the lieutenants of 
Mithridates. Fqr the reason which Marius assigned 
for this step, namely that he wished to train up his 
son to war under his own eye, was perfectly ridicu¬ 
lous. m / * 

The commonwealth had been sickly for some time, 
and her disordpp now came to a crisis. Marius had 
found a fit instrument for her ruin in the audacity of 
$ulpitius, a man who in most respects admired and 
imitated Saturninus, but who considered him as hav¬ 
ing been too timid and dilatory in his proceedings. 
Determined himself to commit no such error, he got 
six hundred men of the equestrian order about him 
as his guard, whom he called his ‘Anti-senate.’ 

One day, while the consuls were holding an as¬ 
sembly of the people % Sulpitius came upon them 
with his assassins. The consuls immediately fled, 
but he seized the son of one of them, and killed him 
on the spot. Sylh [the other consul] ,w as pursued, 
but escaped into the house of Marius, which nobody 
thought of; and when the pursuers were gone by, it 
is said that Marius himself let him out at a back-gate, 
whence he got safe to the camp. But.Sylla, in his 
Commentaries, denies that he fled to Marius’ house. 
He says, that he wa^ taken tliither to debate about 
certain edicts, which they fished him to pass against 
his will*; that he was surrounded with drawn swords, 
and carried forcibly to that house; and that he was 
t.hence at last removed to the Forum, where he was 

* 

( ° SyJla anil Pompeius Rufm ncra Consuls. It was the son at 
tfre latter who was slaia. 
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compelled to revoke the order-of vacation 6 \ which 
had been issued by him and his collegue. 

Sulpitius, now carrying all before him, decreed the 
command of the army to Marius; and Marius, pre¬ 
paring for his march, sent two tribunes to Sylla, 'with 
orders that he should deliver up to-them the army* 
But Sylla, stimulating the indignation of his soldiers, 
led them, to the number of thirty thousand foot and 
fiv;e thousand horse, directly against Rott*e«< The 
tribunes, whom Marius had sent to demand the army 
of Sylla, they seized and cut to pieces. Marius on 
the other hand put to death many of Svlla's friends 
in Rome, and proclaimed liberty to all slaves that 
would take up arms in his behalf. But there were 
only three, we ai e told, w ho accepted the offer. He 
could therefore, make but a slight resistance; Sylla 
soon entered the city, and Marius was forced to fly 
for his life. 

Ah soon as he quitted Rome, lie was abandoned 
by those who had accompanied him. They all dis¬ 
persed themselves, as they could; and, night coming 
on, he retired to a small house which he had near 
Rome called Salonium. Thence he sent his son to 
some neighbouring farms of his father-in-law Mutius, 
to provide necessaries, lie did not, however, wait 
for his return; but went down to Ostia, where a 
friend of his called Ntnneriiis had prepared him a ship, 
and there embarked, having with him only Granius, 
his wife's son bv a former husband. 

When young Marius had reached his grandfather’s ■ 
estate, he hastened to collect such things as he wanted, 
and to pack them up. But before he had finishedyie 
was overtaken by day-light, and nearly discovered 
by the enemy; for a party of horse had hurried thither, 
suspecting that Marius might be lurking in that neigh¬ 
bourhood. The bailiff, however, perceived them in 
time, and hid the young man in a cart-load of beans. 

69 If that order had not been revoked, no public business could 
have been done; consequently, Marius could not have been ap¬ 
pointed to the command against Mithridatcs, ' 
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He then yoked his team, and driving by the party of 
horsemen passed onward to Rome. Thus young 
Marius was conveyed to his wife, who supplied him 
with some necessaries; and as soon as it grew dark 
he made for the sea, where finding a ship ready to 
sail for Africa he went on board, and passed over to 
that country. 

In the mean time, his father, with a favourable 


gale, was coasting Italy. Being afraid however, of 
railing into the hands of Geminius a leading man in 
Tarracina, who was his professed enemy, he directed 
the mariners to keep clear of that place. The mari¬ 
ners were anxious to oblige him; but the wind shift¬ 
ing on a sudden and blowing hard from sea, they 
were afraid they should not be able to weather the 
storm. Besides, Marius was indisposed and sea-sick; 
they determined therefore to make land, and with 
great difficulty got to Circamm. There, finding the 
tempest increase and their provisions beginning to 
fail, they went on shore, and wandered up and down 
they knew not whither. Such is the method taken 
by persons in deep perplexity: they shun the present 
as the greatest evil, and seek for hope in the dark 
events of futurity. The land was their enemy, the 
sea was the same: it was dangerous to meet with 
men; it was dangerous also not to meet with them, 
because of their extreme want of provisions. In the 
evening they passed a few herdsmen, who had nothing 
to give them; but happening to know Marius, they 
desired he would immediately quit those parts, be- 
eftse they had just seen a number of horse upon that 
vwy spot, riding about in quest of him. He was now 
involved in all kinds of distress, and his attendants 


were ready to abandon him through hunger. In this 
exigency he turned out of the road, and threw him¬ 
self into a thick wood, where he passed the night in 
great anxiety. Next day, sinking through want of 
refreshment, and willing to make use of the little 
strength he had before it quite forsook him, he moved 
<iown to the sea-side. As he went, he encouraged 
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his companions not to desert him, and earnestly ei 
treated them to await the accomplishment of 
last hope. for which upon the credit of, some Old 
prophecies he still reserved himself He told them, 
that when he was very young and lived in the conn* 
try, an eagle’s nest fell into his lap with seven young 
ones in it. His parents, surprised at the sight, ap¬ 
plied to the soothsayer; who answered, “ That then: 
“ son would be the most illustrious of men, and that 
“ he would seven times attain the highest office and 
“ authority in his country.” 

According to some writers, this had actually hap¬ 
pened to Marius; others are of opinion, that the per¬ 
sons who were then about him, and heard him relate 
it upon that as well as several other occasions during 
his exile, gave credit to it and committed it to writing, 
though nothing could be more fabulous. For an eagle 
has not more than two young ones at a time. Nay, 
even Musaeus is accused of a false assertion, when 
he says. 


Three eggs she lays, two covers, hatches one 4 *. 


However this may be, it is agreed on all hands that 
Marius, during his banishment and in the greatest 
extremities, frequently said, “ He should certainly 
“ come to a .seventh consulship.” 

They were now not above two miles and a half 
from the city of Minturnae 63 , when they espied at a 
considerable distance a troop of horse making toward 
them, and at the same time happened to see two barks 
sailing near them. They ran down therefore to the 
sea, with all their remaining speed and strength; and, 
when they had reached it, plunged in and swam to- 

ei Pliny likewise gives her three eggs, and sometimes even three 
eaglets; and Aristotle before him had quoted this very lineef Muswis, 
without arraigning it’s truth. (Hist. Anim. vi. 6.)* 

6i Minturnae was a city of Campania, near the mouth of the Ujhris. 
Hod. 11 Garigliano. 

iEnaria, mentioned below, is the modem isle of Ischia.* 
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ward the 'ships*. Granius gained one of them, and 
passed over to the island opposite called A£mpia. As 
for Marius, who was very heavy and.unwieldy, he 
was sustained with much difficulty by two servants 
above the water, and lifted into the other ship. The 
party of horpe had by this time readied the sea-side, 
whence they called to the ship’s crew either to put 
ashore immediately, or else to throw Marius over- 
hoard, and then they might go where they pleased. 
Marius with tears implored them to save him; and 
the masters of the vessel, after consulting together 
a few moments, in which they changed their opinions 
several times, resolved to make answer, “ That, they 
fi< would notdelivcrup Marius.” Uponthis, the soldiers 
rode off in a great rage; and the sailors, soon re¬ 
nouncing their resolution, made for land. They cast 
anchor in the mouth of the river Liiis, w here it over¬ 
flows and forms a marsh; and advised Marius, who. 
was much harassed, to<go and refresh himself on shore 
till they could get a better wind. This they said 
would happen at a certain hour, when the breeze 
from the .sea would fall, and that from the marshes 
rise. Marius believing them, they helped him ashore; 
and he seated himself on the grass, little thinking of 
what was about to befal him. Tor the crew imme¬ 
diately W’ent on board again, weighed anchor, and 
sailed away; thinking it neither honourable to deliver 
up Marius, nor sale to protect him. 

Thus deserted by all the world, he sat a gtx»d while 
upon the shore in silent stupefaction At length, 
recovering himself with much difficulty, he rose 
and walked in a disconsolate manner through those 
wild and devious places; till by scrambling over deep 
bogs, and ditches full of water and mud,.he came to 
the cottage of an old man who worked in the fens. 
He immediately threw himself at his feet, and begged 
him “ To save and shelter a man who, if he escaped 
w the present danger, would reward liim far beyond 
w/' The cottager, whether he knew him 
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before, or wasthen moved with Ms venerable aspect* 
told him ** His hut would be sufficient, if he wished 
only to repose himself; but, if he was wandering 
“ about to elude the search of his enemies, he would 
*• hide him in a place much safer and more retired*’* 
Marius desiring him to do so, the poor man took him 
into the fens, and bade him cower down in a hollow 
place near the river; whore he laid upon him a quan¬ 
tity of reeds, and other light tilings, that would cover 
blit hot oppress him. ,/ 

In a short time, however, he was disturbed by a 
tumultuous noi^e from the cottage* For Geminius 
had sent a number of men from Tarracina in pursuit 
of him; and one party coming that way, loudly 
threatened the old man tor having entertained and 
concealed an enemy of the Romans. Marius, upon 
this, quitted the cave; and, having stripped himself, 
plunged into the bog amidst the thick water and mud. 
This expedient rather discovered, than screened him* 
They hauled him out naked and covered with dirt* 
and carried him to Minturnse, where they delivered 
him to the magistrates. For proclamation had been 
made throughout all those towns, that a general 
search should be made for Marius, and that he should 
be put to death wherever he was found. The magis¬ 
trates however thought proper to consider of it, and 
sent him under a guard to the house of Fannia. This 
woman was supposed, upon an old grudge, to bear 
a strong hatred to Marius. 'When she was divorced 
from her husband Tinnius, she had demanded her 
whole fortune* which was considerable; and Tinnius 
allcgingadultery,theeausewasbrought before Marius, 
who was then for the sixth time consul. On the trial 
it apiKjared, that Fannia was a woman of bad fame 
before her marriage, and that Tinnius was no stranger 
to her character wheu he married her. Besides, he 
had lived with her a considerable time in the state of 
matrimony. The consul, of course, reprimanded 
them both. The husband was ordered to restore 
his wife’s fortune; and thp wife, as a proper mark of 
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her ilisgrace, was sentenced to pay a fine of four 
chalri* 

Fannia however, forgetful of female resentment, 
entertained and encouraged Marius to the utmost of 
her power. He acknowledged her generosity, and 
at the same time expressed the greatest confidence. 
Of this an auspicious omen was the occasion: when 
he was conducted to her house, as he approached 
and the mite was opened, an ass came out to drink 
at a neighbouring fountain. The animal with a vi¬ 
vacity uncommon to it*s species fixed it’s eyes stead¬ 
fastly upon Marius, then brayed aloud, and as it 
passed him skipped wantonly along. The conclusion, 
which he drew from this omen was, that the gods 
meant he should seek his safety by sea; it not being 
in consequence of any natural thirst, that the ass 
went to the fountain This circumstance he men¬ 
tioned to Fannia, and having ordered the door of his 
chamber to be secured, retired to rest. 

The magistrates and council of Mintumae, how¬ 
ever, concluded that Marius should immediately be 
put to death. No citizen would undertake this 
office; but a dragoon, either a Gaul or a Cimbrian 
(for both are mentioned in history) went up to him 
sword in hand, with an intent to despatch him. The 
chamber, in which he lay, was somewhat gloomy; 
and a light, they say, glanced from Marius* eyes 
upon the face of the assassin; while at the same time 
he heard a solemn voice saying, “ Dost thou dare to 
“ kill Marius ?” Upon this the assassin threw down 
his sword and fled, crying, u I cannot kill Marius.” 
The people of Mintumm were struck with asto¬ 
nishment ; pity and remorse ensued. Should they 
put to deatn the preserver of Italy ? Was it not 

** A small Grecian coin. Fannia seems to have been more grate¬ 
ful fdrthe restoration of her fortune, than resentful for the imposi¬ 
tion ftrthe fine.* 

** AH that was extraordinary in this circumstance was that the ass, 
sheep, » seldom seen to drink; fL.) And Marius must hare 
MKl very ass in superstition, to found upon such a circumstance * 
a conjecture.* 
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even a disgrace to them, that they did not contribute 
to his relief? “ Let the exile go/* said they, M and 
“ await his destiny in some other region! It is time 
“ that we should deprecate the anger of the gods, 
“ for having refused to a poor naked wanderer the 
“ common privileges of hospitality!” Under the 
influence of this enthusiasm, they immediately con¬ 
ducted him to the sea-coast. Yet, in the midst of 
their officious expedition, they met with some delay. 
The Marician grove which they hold sacred, suffer¬ 
ing nothing that enters it to be removed, lay imme¬ 
diately in their way; and to go round it, would be 
tedious. At last an old man of the company cried 
out, that no place however religious was inaccessible 
or impermeable, if it could contribute to the preser¬ 
vation of Marius. No sooner had he said this, than 
he took some of the baggage in his hand, and marched 
through the place. The rest followed with the same 
alacrity$ and when Marius came to the coast, he 
found a vessel provided for him by one Belarus. 
Some time afterward, he presented a picture repre¬ 
senting this event to the temple of Marica 6 ®. When 
Marius set sail, the wind drove him to the island of 
A£naria, where he found Granius and some other 
friends, and with them he departed for Africa. Being 
in want of fresh water, they were obliged to put ‘in 
at Sicily near Eryx; where the Roman quaestor kept 
such strict watch, that Marius very narrowly escaped, 
and not fewer than sixteen of the watermen were 

killed. Thence he immediately sailed for the island 
• 

66 Virgil mentions this nymph (Mn. viL 167.) 

- - —. Et nympha gentium Laurente Marica. (L.) 

Upon which passage Servius remarks, that * Marica was the tute¬ 
lary goddess of the shore of Mintumae, new the mouth of the Liris.* 
Some affirm, that Marica was the posthumous name of Circe, as 
Romulus and Leda after their deaths were called Quirinus and 
Nemesis. (Lactant. i. 21.) Hence Latinus, whom Virgil repre¬ 
sents^* * sprung from Marica,* is by Hesiod called * the son of Circe.* 
(Theog. 1011,1019.) In the regulation likewise mentioned abort), 
* relative to the Mariana grove, a sagacious critic may trace the 
effects of Circe’s grief for the departure of Ulyases«* 
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of Meninx fi ’, where he first learned that his son had 
Escaped with Cethegus, and was gone to imjilprc the 
Succour of Iliempsal king of Numidia. r lhis gate 
him some encouragement, and he immediately ven¬ 
tured for Cartilage. 

The Roman governor in Africa was Sextilius. He 
had neither received favour nor injury from Marius, 
but the exile hoped something fioni his pity. lie 
was just landed with a few of his men, when an 
officer came up and thus addressed him : “ Marius, 

<e the prmtor Sextilius forbids you to set foot in Africa. 
<e If you do not obey, he will support the senate’s 
46 decree, and treat you as a public enemy.” Marius, 
upon hearing this, was struck dumb with grief and 
indignation. He uttered not a word lor some time, 
but stood regarding the officer with a menacing 
aspect. At length the officer asked him, “ What 
<c answer he should carry back to the governor?” 
“ Tell him,” s^id the unfortunate man with a deep 
sigh, tc that thou hast seen the exiled Marius sitting 
“ upon the ruins of Carthage fiH .” Thus, in the hap¬ 
piest,manner in the world, he proposed as warnings 
to the praetor tjie fate of that city and his own. 

In tiie mean time Iliempsal, king of Numidia, 
was unresolved how to act with respect to young 
Marius. He treated him in an honourable manner 
at his court, but whenever he desired leave to depart, 
he always found some pretence or other to detain 
him* , At the same time, it was plain that these delays 
did not proceed from any intention of serving him. 
An accident, however, set him free. The yoiuig 

67 Hod. Zcrbi, an island on the African coast, between Tripoli 
and Tunis.* 

63 There is not perhaps in the whole of Mnrius* life a nobler ex¬ 
pression, or a greater proof of genius, than this saying. (L.) What 
an irn#ge docs it present ! Marius, who had been six tiroes consul! 
Maritffc, who had been denominated * The Third Founder of Rome!* 
Mariul^# whom the Romans, in their libations, had associated with 
! —on the ruins of Carthage! Carthage, once so eminent 
Ifealtb and power, as to have disputed with Rome herself i* 
rtdeody wars the sceptre of the world !* 
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man Was Handsome. One of the' king’s concubines 
was affected with his misfortunes’; and pity soon 
turned to love. At first, he rejected' the womanV 
advances: but when he saw no other way togainhi* 
liberty, and found that her regards w ? ere rather deli* 
cate than gross, he accepted the tender of her heliri; 
and by her means he 1 escaped with his friends, and 
came to his father. 

After the first salutations, as they walked along 
the shore, they saw two scorpions fighting. This 
appeared to Marius a bad’omen ; they went therefore 
on board a fishing-boat, and made for Cercina 09 , an* 
island not far distant from the continent. They were 
scarcely got out to sea, when they saw a party of the 
king’s horse on full speed toward the place, where 
they had embarked; so that Marius thought he had 
never escaped a more imminent danger. 

lie was now informed, that while Sylla was en¬ 
gaged in Bceotia with the lieutenants of Mithridates, 
a quarrel had happened between the consuls at 
Rome 70 , and that they had had recourse to arms. 
Octavius having gained the advantage drove out 
China, who w'a<f aiming at absolute power, and ap¬ 
pointed Cornelius Merula donsul in his room. Ginna 
collected forces in other parts of Italy, and main¬ 
tained the war against them. Manus, upon this in¬ 
telligence, determined to hasten to Oinna. He took 
with him some Maurusian horse which he had levied 
in Africa, and a lew others that were come to him 
from Italy, not amounting in the* whole to above a 
thousand men, ^nd with this hatidliil he began bis 
voyage. He arrived at a port of Tuscany called Tela¬ 
mon, and as soon as lie was landed proclaimed liberty 
to the slaves. The name of Marius brought down 
numbers of freemen likewise, and husbandmen and 
shepherds td the shore; the ablest of whom he en- 

1 

69 Hod. Kerkeni JL. ,near Zcrbi, above mentioned.* 

7< * A. U. C. 666. B. C. 8#. Cirnia wav for recalling the exile*, 
autl Octavius was against It. 
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Hated} and had thus in a short time a great army on 
loot, with which he Ml forty ships. He Knew 
Octavius to be a man of good principles, and dis¬ 
posed to govern agreeably to justice; but Cinna was 
obnoxious to his enemy Sylla, and at that time in 
open war against the established government. Him 
he, therefore, resolved to join with all his forces. 
Accordingly, he sent to acquaint him that he con¬ 
sidered him as consul, and was ready to obey his 
commands. Cinna accepted his offer, declared him 
proconsul, and sent him the fasces and other ensigns 
of authority. But Marius declined them, alleging 
that such pomp did not become his ruined fortunes. 
Instead of that, he wore a mean garment, and let his 
hair grow as it had done from the day of his exile. 
He was now indeed upward of seventy years old, but 
he walked with a pace affectedly slow. This appear¬ 
ance was intended to excite compassion. Yet his 
native fierceness, and something more, might be 
distinguished amidst all this look df misery; and it 
was evident that he was not so much humbled, as 
exasperated, by his misfortunes. 

When he had saluted Cinna, and made a speech 
to the army, he immediately began his operations, 
and soon changed the face of affairs. In the first 
place, he cut off the enemy’s convoys with his fleet, 
plundered their store-ships, and made himself master 
of the bread-corn. He next coasted along, and 
seized the sea-port towns. At last, Ostia itself was 
betrayed to him. He pillaged the town, slew most 
of the inhabitants, and threw a bridge across the 
Tiber, to prevent the carrying of any provisions to 
his enemies in Rome by sea. He then marched to 
Rome and posted himself upon the hill called the 
Janiculum. 

Mean while, the cause did not suffer so much by 
Octavius’ incapacity, as by his unseasonable atten¬ 
tion to the laws. For, when many of his friends 
advised him. to enfranchise the slaves, he replied. 
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u He would not grant to such persons the freedom 
“ of that city, in defence of whose constitution he 
u had shut out Marius.” 

But upon the arrival of Metellus, the *son of that 
Metellus who had commanded in the African war, 
and was afterward banished by Marius, the army 
within the walls leaving Octavius applied to him as 
the better officer, and entreated him to take the 
command; adding, that they should fight and con¬ 
quer, when they had obtained an able and active 
general. Metellus however rejected their suit with 
indignation, and bade them go back to the consul; 
instead of which, they went over to the enemy. At 
the same time Metellus himself also withdrew, giving 
up the city for lost. 

As for Octavius, lie remained behind, at the persua¬ 
sion of certain Chaldaean soothsayers and expositors 
of the Sibylline books, who promised him that all 
would be well. Octavius was, indeed, one of the 
most upright men among the Romans : lie supported 
his dignity as consul, w ithout giving any car to flat¬ 
terers, and regarded the laws and ancient usages of 
his country as rules never to be violated. Yet he had 
all the weakness of superstition, and spent more of 
his time with fortune-tellers and prognosticators, 
than with men of political or military abilities. Before 
Marius however entered the city, he was dragged 
from the tribuhal, and slain by persons commissioned 
for that purpose ; and a Chaldman scheme, it is said, 
was found in his bosom as he lay. It seems unac¬ 
countable, that of two such generals as Marius and 
Octavius the one should be saved, and the other 
Tuined, by a confidence in divination 71 . 

While aflairs were in this posture, the senate assem¬ 
bled, and despatched some of their own body to 
China and Marius, with a request that they would 

7 * And yet the mystery is in a great measure solved, if we con¬ 
sider that Octavius suffered himself* to be guided by these wretched 
creatures, while Mariue very probably made use of them in general 
to guide others. They were his engines, Octavius was theirs,* - 
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comeJnto the city, but spare the inhabitants. Cmna, 

as consul, received them acting hi hischair of state, 
and gave Jthem an obliging answer. But Marius 
stood by tlic consul's chair, and spoke not a word. 
But the gloominess of his look, and the menacing 
expression of his eve too intelligibly deelarcd that 
he would soonijll the city with blood. , Immediately 
after this, they moved forward to Home. Cirtna 
entered the city with a strong guaid ; while 
Mariu«, with a dissimulation dictated by his resent¬ 
ment, stopped at the gates. lie said, “ He Ivas a 

banished man, and the laws prohibited his return. 
€i If hh country wanted his seivice, she must repeal 
“ the law which drove him into exileAs if he had 
a real regard lor the. laws, oi were approaching a city 
still in possession of it's liberty. 

The people, therefore, w r ere summoned for that 
purpose. But before three or four tribes had given 
their suffrages, he threw off the mask, and without 
waiting for the formality of a repeal, entered with a 
guard selected from the slaves who had repaired to 
his standard. These he called his ‘Bardiicans 7 V At 
the least word or sign gi\ cn by Marius, they mur- 
tbered all, whom lie maiked for destruction. No 
that when Ancharius a senator and a man of praeto¬ 
rian dignity saluted Marius, and he returned not 
the salutation, they stabbed him ii) his presence. 
After this, they considered themselves as authorised 
to kill any man, who saluted Marius in the streets, 
and Was not spoken to or taken notice of: hence his 
very friend* were seized with horror, .whenever they 
went to pay their respects to him. 

When they had butchered great numbers, China's 
revenge began to pall: it was satiated with blood. 
Hut the firy of Marius seemed rather to increase : 
hi* appetite for slaughter was sharpened by indul- 

71 M, de Tliou conjectured that we should' read ‘ Bardyet/u,* 
hlUcmse there w<th a fierce ami barbarous people in 'Spain of that 
name. Some MSS. bare * OrtMt&ps.* Uacier’s guesses are »•* 
fffy probable* 
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gencC, and he went on destroying all, who gave hiin 
the least shadow of suspicion. Every road, every 
town, was full of assassins pursuing and hunting the 
unhappy victims. * 

Upon this occasion, it was found that no obliga¬ 
tions of friendship, no rights of hospitality, can stand 
the shock of ill fortune. For there were very few, 
who did not betray those who had taken refuge in 
their houses. The slaves of Cornutus, therefore, 
deserve the highest admiration. They hid their 
master in the house, and took a dead body out of the 
street from among the slain, and hanged it by the 
neck : they then put a gold ring on the finger, and 
showed the corpse in that condition to Marius’ ex¬ 
ecutioners ; after which, they dressed it for the fu¬ 
neral, and buried it as their master’s bodv. No one 
suspected the matter; and Cornutus, after having 
been concealed as long as it was necessary, was con¬ 
veyed bv those servants into Galatia. 

Mark Antony the orator 71 likewise found a faith¬ 
ful friend, but lie did not save his life by it. This 
friend of his was in a low station oflifc. As he had 
one of the greatest men of Home however under his 
roof, he entertained him in the best manner he 
could, and often sent to a neighbouring tavern for 
wine. The vintner, finding that the servant who 
fetched it, was critical in tasting the wine, and in¬ 
sisted on having better, asked him ; “ Why he was 
not satisfied with the common new wine which 


cc 

te 


lie used to have, but demanded the dearest and the 
best?” The servant, in thesimplicitvof hisheart,to!d 


him (as his fritmd and acquaintance) that the wine 
was tor Mark Antony, who lay concealed in his 
master’s house. As soon as he was gone, the perfi¬ 


dious and rascal! v vintner went himself to Marius, 

•> 

who was then at supper, and told him lie could put 
Antony into his power ; upon which Marius clapped 
his hands in the agitation of joy, and would even 
have left his company and gone to the place himself. 


Grandfather to the triumvir of that name.* 
VOL. III. N 
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had not he been dissuaded by his friends* He sent 
an officer however, named Annius, with some sol¬ 
diers, and ordered him to bring Antony’s head. When 
they came to the house, Annius stood at the door, while 
the soldiers mounted by a ladder into Antony’s cham¬ 
ber. When they saw him,they encouraged each other 
to the execution; but such was the power of his elo¬ 
quence, when he pleaded for his life, that far from 
laying hands upon him they stood motionless with de¬ 
jected eyes, and wept. During this delay Annius 
ascends, beholds Antony addressing the soldiers, 
and the soldiers confounded and softened by the 
force of his address. Upon this, he reproved them 
for their weakness and with his own hand cut ofF 
the orator’s head. Lulatius Catulus, Marius’ col- 
legue, who had jointly triumphed with him over the 
Cimbri, finding that to every entreaty and interces¬ 
sion of his friends lie invariably replied, “ He must 
“ die shut himself up in a narrow chamber, and 
suffocated himself by the steam of a large coal-fire. 
When the bodies were thrown out, and trampled 
upon in the streets, it was not pity which they ex¬ 
cited ; it was horror and disma\. But what shocked 
the people much more, was the conduct of the Bar- 
dimans ; who after they had murthered the masters 
of families, exposed the nakedness of their children, 
and indulged their passions with their wives. In 
short, their violence and their rapacity were beyond 
all restraint; till Cinna and Sertorius determined in 
council to fall upon them in their sleep, and slew 
them to a man. 

At this time, the tide of affairs took a sudden turto. 
Intelligence was brought, that Svlla had put an end 
to the Mithridatic war; and that, after having re¬ 
duced the provinces, he was returning totfome with 
a large army. This gave a short respite, a breath¬ 
ing from these inexpressible troubles; as the appre- 
heilKons. of war had been universally prevalent. 
Marius was now chosen for the seventh time consul; 
and as he was walking out on the calends of January, 
the first day of the year, he ordered Sextus Luciims. 
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to be seized and thrown down th6 Tarpetan rock ; a 
circumstance, w hich occasioned an unhappy presage 
of approaching evils. The consul himself^ worft QiSt 
with a scries of misfortunes and distress, found his 
faculties fail, and trembled at the approach of battles 
and conflicts. Tor he considered that it Was not an. 
Octavius or a Merula, the desperate leaders of a small 
sedition, with whom he had to contend; but with 
Sy Ha, who had formerly driven him from his Country, 
and had recently cooped up Mithridates near the 
coasts of the Euxinc. Thus agitated, and revolving 
the miseries and flights and dangers which he h$l 
experienced both by land and sea, his inquietude 
affected him even by night, and a voice seemed con¬ 
tinually to pronounce in his ear ; 

Dread is the den, even of the distant lion. 

Unable to support the painfulness of watching, he 
had recourse to the bottle, and indulged in excesses 
by no means suitable to his years. At last, when 
intelligence from sea was conveyed to him of Sylla’s 
approach, his apprehensions were heightened to the 
greatest degree : and partly by his fear of the future', 
partly by the burthen and satiety of the present, 
under a slight trepidation of the balance he was 
thrown into a pleuritic fever ; in which state Posi¬ 
donius, the philosopher, informs us he found him, 
when lie went to speak to him upon some affairs of 
liis embassy. But Cains Piso 74 the historian relates* 

•r ^ 

that walking opt with his friends one evening at 
supper, he gave them a short history of his life from 
it’s commencement; and, after expatiating on the 
uncertainty of fortune, concluded that it was' be¬ 
neath the dignity of a wise man to live in subjection 
to that fickle deity. Upon this, he bade fatpwell to 

i* Tliere were many Roman writers of this name, bat Vossiiis 
thinks the one here mentioned was the C. Calpurnius Piso, spoken 
pf by Cirero in hisBrutus»aect, 68; though he is theie mentioned as 
un orator, and not as an hilbHan. (Hist. Latt. i. 6.)* 
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his friends; and, betaking himself to his bed, died 
within seven days. There are some who impute his 
death to the excess of his ambition, which, according 
to their account, threw him into a delirium; inso¬ 
much that he fancied he was carrying on the war 
against Mithridates, exhibiting all the various mo¬ 
tions and attitudes, and uttering all the loud and 
characteristic expressions used in an engagement. 
Such was the strength and violence of his passion 
tor that command i 

Thus, at the age of seventy, distinguished by the 
Unparalleled honour of seven consulships, and pos¬ 
sessed of a more-than-regal fortune, Marius died 
w T ith the chagrin of an unfortunate wieteh, who had 
not obtained what he desired. 

Plato at the point of’ death congratulated himself, 
in the first place, that he had been born a man ; next 
that he had thd happiness of being a Greek, not a 
brute or barbarian; and, last of all, that be wa* 
the contemporary of Sophocles. Antipater of Tarsus 
likewise, a little before bis death, passed in re\ iew 
the several advantages of his life, not forgetting c\ en 
his successful voyage to Athens. In settling his ac¬ 
counts with fortune, he gratefully entered and pre¬ 
served every favour in that excellent ledger-book of 
agreeable things, his memory. The negligent and 
unthinking gradually forget every bles^ng which 
they have received, record nothing, renounce for 
airy hope the solid subtancc, and while^bjwy are idly 
grasping at the future, forego the enjoyment of the 
present! Though the future is in the power of* for- 
$£ypic, and the present out of it, tlu^-despise her pre¬ 
sent blessings, as foreign to $uwi, and dream of fu¬ 
ture uncertainties. Put thefy are justly punished for 
it. ^Before philosophy and the cultivation of reason 
haKpaid a proper foundation for the management 
of extrinsic goods, they pursue and court them with 
avidity ; but they can never gratify their insatiable 
cravings. 

Marins died on the sevente^pth day of his seventh 
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consulship. His death was productive of the great¬ 
est joy in Rome, and the citizens looked upon it as 
an event which freed them from the worst of tyran¬ 
nies. It was not long, however, before they round 
that they had changed an aged tyrant for one, Who 
had youth and vigour to carry his cruelties into exe¬ 
cution. Such they found the son of Marius to be, 
whose sanguinary spirit displayed itself in the de¬ 
struction of numbers of the nobility. His martial ■ 
intrepidity and ferocious behaviour at first procured 
him the title of c the Son of Mars,* but his subse¬ 
quent conduct denominated him * the Son of Venus.' 
When he was besieged in Pramcste, and had tried 
every petty artifice to escape, he put an end to his 
life, to avoid falling into Sjlla’s hands. 


PYRRHUS AND CAIUS MARIUS 

COMPARED, f 


IF from the li\ es and actions of these illustrious 
men, we proceed to draw their parallel, we shall dis¬ 
cover in them strong traits of resemblance, and still 
stronger of dissimilitude. Pyrrhus was of royal ex¬ 
traction, and his lineage reached upward to the gods. 
Marius, the child of’indigence, passed the chief part 
of his youth in obscurity. But nature compensated 
this difference .in their natal fortunes by a more 
equal distribution of loftier qualities. Both owed to 
themselves their elevation, and were the sole ar^fets 
of their own glory. In this respect, however, the 
Roman general appears preferable to the king of 
Epirus. The latter, it must be admitted, was ex- 

E osed in his infancy to considerable danger : but he 
ad the assistance of princes to replace him on the 
throne. At the age, at which he was tranquilly 
enjoying his regal dignity, Marius was still the 
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u&known inhabitant of a country-village ; and from 
4|iis dark abode he suddenly burst into a degree of 
military splendour, and civil honours, before unpa¬ 
ralleled. Pyrrhus had the effectual aid of great alli¬ 
ances, to forward his designs: whereas Marius, in 
almost all his objects, had to struggle against a host 
of powerful competitors. 

They both received an education exclusively mili¬ 
tary. That of Marius, rude and coarse, rendered 
him totally unfit for every tiling but war. Pyrrhus, 
With a choice of pursuits, preferred the taste that led 
him to arms ; and indulged, as a passion, what the 
other practised as a habit. The Greek discarded, 
the Roman despised, every thing elegant and refined. 
Hence the latter, in war courted for his talents, was 
in peace neglected for his austeiity. 

In nothing indeed were they more unlike each 
other, than in their moral characters. Pyrrhus, with 
an air calculated to inspire rather terror than re¬ 
spect, was soft, affable, and humane : seldom pro¬ 
voked, and easily pacified, he was backward to re¬ 
venge, and munificent to reward. Marius, of a 
temper naturally batl and fierce, in power became 
terrible and untractable: passionate and vindictive 
to excess, he yielded to every impulse of resent¬ 
ment, and pertinaciously acted under it's impression. 
One of his most prominent features was ingratitude. 
Metellus, his first benefactor, he caused to be ba¬ 


nished from Rome. From this reproach however 
Pyrrhus himself \ in his treatment of the Sicilian 
cities, is not wholly free. 

Jbey had both a strong attachment to their sol- 
digta, as the associates of their toils, and the instru- 
mJSts of their glory: but in Marius this attachment 
appears more visibly the result of a sense of interest; 
as iiis followers were not less useful to him by tlieir 
suffrages in the Comifia, than by their .services in 
tffa mid. From avarice Pyrrhus was completely ex¬ 
empt : Marius, though h^ had amassed a morerthan- 
royaJ ^fortune, was still insatiable ; and one of bis 
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principal motives for soliciting, at the age of se¬ 
venty, the command against Mithridates, was his 
lust of gold. ' 

To great austerity Marius united great arrogance, 
and great inflexibility ; of these we have instances 
in his haughty treatment (when tribune) of one of 
the consuls, and the persevering insolence of his 
conduct toward the nobles, during his canvas for the 
consulship. His civil conduct, however, is not 
universally reprehensible. After having declared him* 
self* the zealous friend of the people, he strenuously 
and effectually opposed a popular bill, as prejudicial 
to the interests of the state. In general, with the 
exception of the case of Turpilius, whom he caused 
to be condemned as Metellus’ friend, his early public 
decisions were rigorously just. 

llis sublime reply to the officer, who was sent to 
order him out of Africa; “Go, tell the governor, 
“ thou hast seen the exiled Marius sitting upon the 
“ ruins of Carthage,” is too dignified for the guilty 
lips by which it was uttered. There is no single trait 
in P) rrlms, comparable to this; but there are se¬ 
veral of inferior splendour, which are conjunctively 
much more brilliant. His admiration of Fabliaus’ 
sturdy virtue, his magnificent offers to that general, 
his moderation on finding them disdainfully rejected, 
his generosity,on learning his physician's treachery— 
all these prove a liberal disposition, and a lofty mind. 
His less creditable actions we must refer, not to his 
natural character, but to his intemperate thirst of 
glory. In him, however, this was a passion more 
easily to be accounted for, %ian in the low-born 
Manus. Ever forming vast projects, and cherishing 
extravagant expectations, he frequently abandoned 
what he possessed, to run after what he desired ; oc¬ 
casionally, by a not unusual consequence, to the loss 
of both. His conversation with Cineas, prior to his 
Italian expedition, and his complaint with regard to 
the option of two great enterprises offered him by 
fortune, of which he chose the more hazardous as 
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the more honourable, eVince his boundless ambition. 
In,Marius however the passion, as less naturally ex¬ 
cited by existing circumstances, appears to have 
been still more ungovei nable. Relying solely on the 
energy of his character, from his vciy entrance upon 
his political career he solicited the successive offices 
of state with resistless importunity, and regarded 
each new function only as a step to higher appoint¬ 
ments. Far from sinking under the unprecedented 
disgrace of being twice rejected in one day, he 
founded upon it an additional hauteur in urging his 
subsequent pretensions. 

Pyrrhus, by his station, fortunately eluded the ne¬ 
cessity of those humiliating condescensions, which 
the Romans exacted from all their candidates ; but 
he was not, therefore, the less indelicate in his public 
transactions. Regulating his conduct bv his interest, 
he murthered Neoptolemus at a saciifieial supper, 
availed himself of Demetrius’ indisposition to invade 
his territories, deceived the Spartans bv a gross piece 
of perfid), and entered Argos after liav inggiven it’s 
inhabitants a solemn pledge to the contrary. Of 
falsehood and duplicity, however, Marius was 
equally guilty. Associated with Glaucias and tSa- 
turninus, the wicked instruments of his ambition, 
and an accomplice in all their ciimes; courting the 
public derision by exposing his unwieldly carcase, at 
an advanced age, in the active exercises of the 
Roman youth; proscribed and a vagabond, in¬ 
debted (it would seem) to little less than miracles 
for his escape—on the first glimpse of hope he hastens 
back to Rome, takes' possession, for the seventh 
time, of her consular ( chair, and deluges her streets 
with civil blood. 

Bq£i were superstitious ; the dupes apparently of 
dreanw, and omens, and old women. But in Marius, 
wi$h whose uniform ferocity religious feeling, even* 
in it’s worst perversion, is hardly compatible, fffto 
may reasonably suspect the language he held upon 
this subject. His presages arc, in general, en- 
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©ouraging ; his prophetess announces victories. Pvr- 
rlms, on the other hand, trusts these deluders to bis 
ruin. A dream led him to the siege of Sparta, 
which he was obliged to raise with disgrace: and at 
Argos the recollection of a disastrous oracle de¬ 
stroyed his presence of mind, urged him to a pre¬ 
cipitate retreat, and eventually occasioned his death. 

At the head of their respective armies, they both 
displayed the accomplishments of consummate ge- 
neials. In Pyrrhus, with uncommon strength and 
indefatigable perseverance were united restless ac¬ 
tivity of mind, and a degree of courage which inces¬ 
sant!} lmi tied him into the midst of dangers. There, 
how e\ erjie i etained all the coolness of his character, 
and profited as fully by his power of observation, as 
if he lnd been consciously invulnerable. Marius, 
naturally not Jess robust than Pyrrhus, and equally 
enured to hardships, with a power of suffering wdiich 
no hardship could oveicome ; brawny, alert, and in¬ 
trepid ; in his \er\ first campaign drew from Scipioa 
prognostic of his futuic gieatness, which he ulti¬ 
mate!} verified, even be}ond that discerning judge’s 
high anticipation. This was particularly exemplified 
in the Uimbric tempest, w hen t lie people unanimously 
called him to the helm : and the tw r o exterminating 
battles, which followed his judicious delay to engage, 
proved that it could not have been entrusted to an 
abler hand. But Pyrrhus* success in Italy must be 
admitted as an e\ idence of hi> superior generalship, 
when we considci that his antagonists were not like 
the Cnnbri, ifn undisciplined rabble of barbarians; 
but, as well as those opposed to him in Macedon, at 
JSpaita, and at Aigos, the most experienced warriors 
of their day. It may be observed, however, in 
Marius’ favour, that lie never committed a single 
militaiy fault: whereas Pyrrhus, by delaying to as¬ 
sault Sparta immediately upon his arrival, by con¬ 
tinuing the siege after it had received .stiong rein¬ 
forcements, and still more by his rash conduct at 
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Argos, exposed himself to the imputation of having 
incurred several fatal errors. 

If the victories of the Roman chieftain were less 

S tidily brilliant than those of the Epirot prince. 
By were tfiorz substantially useful. The continual 
wars of Pyrrhus were usually fruitless to himself, 
and destructive to his subjects. Marius, on the, 
other hand, quelled Jugurtha (next to Annibal, one 
ojfthe most formidable enemies of his country), ^nd 
rolled hack the deluge of northern savages, which 
was about to burst into her fertile plains. Is there, 
in fact, any denomination in Pyrrhus* whole cata¬ 
logue of titles, comparable to that of 4 Third 
Founder of Rome ?* And yet how dreadfully tar¬ 
nished is this pure glory by the events of his closing 
life 1 Pyrrhus, it must be confessed, shed much 
Idood ; but it was not that of his countrymen. His 
subjects he uniformly treated with kindness; and 
neither in the infliction of punishment, nor in the 

S iriuits of vengeance, was he harsh or inflexible. 

appy for Marius, had he died after his triumph 
over the Cimbri; leaving behind him a name dear 
tp Rome, and glorious to posterity! The civil war 
was the tomb even of his military renown. 

Pyrrhus at his death, which he had provoked by 
his temerity, preserves all his courage and his dignity. 
His very glance, like that of Marius qt Minturnte, 
appals the soldier, whose arm is raised to destroy 
him The death of the latter in his bed may, to the 
superficial observer, appear of a more tranquil cha¬ 
racter : and yet if we view him, worn out with toils 
and haunted by remorse, expecting on the arrival of 
S[ylJa the retaliation .of all fiis enormities; we can 
regard that bed in no other light than as a scaffold, 
upon which he is stretched for punishment. His 
crimes arc his executioners; and he sinks under the 
agonies which they inflict, an object of detestation 
to the jgood, and of abhorrence even to himself 1 
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SUMMARY. 

Lysandet *s statue in the temple of Delphi. Iiis instruction education, 
and character. He is appointed admiral of the Lacedaemonian fleet 
in the Peloponnesian tear: obtains from Cyrus an increase of the 
seamen's pay: gains a naval victory over the Athenians. His be- 
haviour to Calhcratidas, who h sent to supersede him. CaUicrati- 
das can obtain nothing from Cyrus. His death. Lysander is re- 
appointed to the command of the fleet. Hisperfdy at Miletus: little 
regard for oaths. Cyrus supplies him with money. His different 
expeditions. The Athenian fleet nears that of the Spartans. Ly• 
sander's conduct. Aliibiadcs* advice rejected by the Athenian ad¬ 
mirals. Lysander *s slratagt m. He gains the victory. Prodigies, 
by which it was preceded. The Athenian prisoners executed. Ly¬ 
sander* s treatment of the Gret k cities. He wishes to besiege Athens, 
but is baffled by the vigorous defence of its inhabitants. Surrender 
of that city: demolition of its walls. Government of the Thirty 
\Tyrants. Gfflippus embezzles part of the money, which he is con¬ 
veying to Lacedaemon. The Spartans deliberate, whether or not 
they shall receive it. Lysander*s statue erected at Delphi: his 
honours , insolence, and cruelty. He is recalled: deceived by Phar- 
nabazus; and applies for leave to visit the temple of Jupiter Am¬ 
man* Re-establishment of Athens. He assists Agesilaus to ascend 
the throne (f Sparta ; persuades him to make war upon the king 
of Persia, and accompanies him thither. Their mutual jealousy* 
Lysander*s intrigues to change the constitution of Sparta. He 
forges some oracles : his project defeated by the cowardice of one 
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of his accomplices. He engages the Spartans in a war with the 
Thebans; takes the cities of Orchomenus and Lebadia; and is 
slain before the walls of Haliartus. His funeral. Oracles an * 
notate? ng his death. Regret of the Lacedemonians. Detection of 
the plot, which he had concerted Jo get possession if the Spartan 
crown. 


Among the sacred deposits of the Acanthians at 
Delphi, one has this inscription, ‘ Brasidas and the 
Acanthians took this from the Athenians Ilcncc 
many are of opinion that the marble statue, which 
stands in the cnapel of that nation just by the door, 
is the statue of Brasidas. But it is really that of Ly- 
sander, whom it perfectly represents with his hair at 
full growth 2 and a length of beard, both after the 
ancient fashion. It is not true indeed, as some w ould 
have it, that while the Argivcs cut their hair in sor¬ 
row for the loss of a great battle 3 , the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians began to let theirs grow T in the joy of success. 
Neither did they commence this custom when the 
Bacchiadae 4 fled from Corinth to Lacedaemon, and 
made a disagreeable appearance with their shorn 
locks. But it is derived from the institution of Ly- 
curgus, who is reported to have said, that “ long 


* Brasidas, when general of the Lacedaemonians, persuaded the 
people of Acanthus to quit the Athenian interest, and to receive the 
Spartans into their city. In consequence of which, he joined with 
them in consecrating certain Athenian spoils to Apollo. This statue 
therefore was probably his, though Plutarch thinks otherwise. 
Acanthus was a Thracian city, near mount Athos. (Thucyd. iv. 
84*—88.) 

a Why might not Brasidas, who was a Lacedaemonian, and a 
contemporary of Lysander, be represented with long hair as well 
as he? 

3 Tins was the opinion of Herodotus (i. 82, &c.}, hut without 
any foundation. 

4 The Bacchiadae, descended from Baccbis, the son of Prumnis, 
had kept up an oligarchy in Corinth for two hundred years; hut were 
.at tap expelled by Cypsclus, one of their collateral kinsmen, wht 
' male himself absolute master there. ( Herqdot. v.) 
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hair makes the handsome more beautify, and the 
46 ugly more terrible/* 

Aristoclitus \ the father ofLysander, is said not 
to have been of the royal line, but to have descended 
from the Hcraclidae by another family. As for Ly- 
sander, he was bred up in poverty. No one con¬ 
formed more freely to the Spartan discipline than he. 
He had a firm heart, above yielding to the charms of 
any pleasure, except that which results from the ho¬ 
nour and success gained by heroic actions. And it 
was no fault at Sparta, for young men to be led by 
this sort of*pleasure. There they choose to instil into 
their children an early passion for glory, and teach 
them to be much depressed by disgrace, as well aa 
elated by praise. And he who is not affected and 
moved by these things, is despised us a mean-spirited 
wretch, unambitious of the improvements of \irtuc. 

That lo\e of fame then and jealousy of honour, 
which ever influenced L> sander, were imbibed in his 
education; and for them, consequently, nature de¬ 
serves no blame. But the attention which lie paid to 
the great, in a manner unbecoming a Spartan, anti 
the ease with which he bore the insolence oi* power 
whenever his own interest was concerned, may be 
ascribed to his disposition. This complaisance, 
however, is considered by some as no -small part of 
politics. 

Aristotle somewhere 6 observes, that great geniuses 
are generally of a melancholy turn, of which he gives 
instances in Socrates, Plato, and Hercules: and 
Lysander (he informs us) though not in his youth, 
was in his age inclined to it. But w r hat is most pecu¬ 
liar in his character is, that though he bore poverty ■ 
well himself and w as never either conquered or cor¬ 
rupted by money, > ct lie filled Sparta with it and 

s Puusanias calls him AriVtocritus (vi. :)); anti, dscwltese, Aris- 
toerates (iii. b.) 

f ' Problem, sect. 30. One critic, by it specious conjecture, for 
'HpaKAttf proposes to read ll^cixturts, and the passage would thereby 
be rendered much more conformable to ancient fable.* 
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with the ltftfe of it too, and robbed her of the honour 
which she had previously derived from not honouring 
riches. For after the Athenian war he brought in 
an immense quantity of gold and silver, though 
he reserved no part of it for himself. And, when 
Dionysius the tyrant sent his (laughters some rich 
Sicilian garments, he refused them; alleging, that 
u He was afraid those fine clothes would make them 
“ look more homely.” Being despatched however 
soon afterward as embassador to Dionysius, the tyrant 
offered him two vests, that he might take one of them 
for his daughter; upon which he said, “ Hisdaugh- 
** ter knew better how to choose than lie,” and so 
took them both. 

As the Peloponnesian war was protracted to a 
considerable length, the Athenians, after their over¬ 
throw in Sicily, saw their fleets driven out of the sea 
and themselves upon the \crgc of ruin. But Alci- 
biades, on his return from banishment, applied him¬ 
self to remedy this evil; and quickly made such a 
change, that they were once more equal in naval 
conflicts to the Lacedaemonians. Upon this the 
Lacedaemonians began to be afraid in their turn, and 
resolved to prosecute the war with double diligence ; 
and as they saw it required an able general, as well 
as great preparations, they gave the command at sea 
to Lysander 1 . 

When he came to Ephesus, he found t’hat city well 
inclined to the Lacedemonians, but in a wretched 
condition as to it’s internal policy, and in danger of 
falling into the barbarous nianneis of tfyc Peisians; 
because it w T as near Lydia, and the king’s lieutenants 
frequently resided there for a considerable time. 
Lysander therefore, having fixed his quarters in it, 
ordered all his store-ships to be brought into it’s 
harbour, and built a dock for his galleys. By these 
means he filled it’s port with merchants, it’s market 

/ 

7 .Oljscdn. 1., B. C. 408. Of the Athenian disasters in Sicily, 
th£ lives of Aleibiades and Nicias supply us with ample details.* 
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with business, and it’s houses and shops with money. 
So that from time, and from his services, Epfctsus 
began to conceive hopes of that greatness and splen¬ 
dour, in which it now flourishes. 

As soon as he heard that Cyrus the king*$ SOtt Wtw 
arrived at Sardis, he went thither to confer With hint* 
and to acquaint him with the treachery ofTisapherttes. 
That viceroy had an order to assist the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, and to destroy the naval force of the Athenians; 
but from his partiality to Alcibiadcs he acted with 
no vigour, and sent such poor supplies that the fleet 
was almost ruined. Cyrus was very glad to receive 
this charge against Tisaphernes, knowing him to be 
a man of bad character in general, and an enemy in 
particular to himself. By this and the rest of his 
conversation, but most of all by the respect and 
attention which he paid him, Lysander recommended 
himself to the young prince, and engaged him to 
prosecute the wit. When the Lacedaemonian was 
going to take his leave, Cvrus desired him at aU 
entertainment provided upon the occasion not to 
refuse the marks of his tegard, but to ask some favour 
of him: “As vou are so very kind to me,” said 
Lysander, “ I beg you would add an obolus to the 
“ seamen’s pay, so that instead of three oboli a day 
“ they may have four.*’ Cvrus, chaimed with this 
generous answer, made him a piosent often thousand 
pieces of gold \ Lysander employ cd the money to 
increase his men’s wages, and by this encouragement 
lie in a short time almost emptied the enemy’s ships. 
For gieat numbers cainc over to him, when they 
knew that thVy should have better pay; and those 
who remained became indolent and mutinous, and 
give their officers continual trouble. But though 
Lysander had thus drained and weakened his adver¬ 
saries, he was afraid to risk a naval engagement; 
knowing that Alcibiades not only was a commander 
of extraordinary abilities, but also had the advantage 

fi Danes, pipers of Person coin, so called from the prince by 
whom the} were originally slrue’v, w ith the dev me ol an archer.* 
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in number of ships, and likewise had been successful 
in ail the battles, which he had hitherto fought both 
by sea and land* 

When Alcibiades however was gone from Samoa 
to Phocaea 9 , and had left the command of the fleet 
to his pilot Antiochus, the latter, with a view of insult¬ 
ing Lysander and making a parade of his own braveiy, 
sailed to the harbour of Ephesus with only two gal¬ 
leys ; where lie hailed the Lacedaemonian fleet with 
much noise and laughter, and passed by in the most 
insolent manner. Lysander, resenting the affront, 
got a few of his ships under sail and gave him chase. 
But when he saw the Athenians advance to support 
Antiochus, lie called up moic of his galleys, and at 
last the action became general. Lysander gained 
the victory, took fifteen ships, and erected a trophy. 
Upon this the people of Athens, incensed at Alci¬ 
biades, deprived him of the command ; and, as he 
found himself slighted aiso and censured by the army 
at Samos, he quitted it and withdrew to the Cher¬ 
sonese 10 . This battle, though not considerable in 
itself, was made so by Alcibiades* misfortunes. 

Lysander now invited to Ephesus the boldest and 
most enterprising inhabitants of‘the Greek cities in 
Asia, and sowed among them the seeds of those 
aristocratical innovations, which subsequently sprang 
up. He encouraged them to enter into associations, 
and to turn their thought** to politics; upon a promise 
that, when Athens was once subdued, the popular go¬ 
vernment in their cities likewise should be dissolved, 
and the administration vested in themselves. His ac¬ 
tions gave them a confidence in his promise. For 
those, who were already attached to him by fi iendship 
or the rights of hospitality, he ad\ anccd to the highest 
honours and employments civil as well as military; 
not scrupling to join with them in any act of fraud 
©repression, to satisfy their avarice. So that every 

* \n Ionian city, in Asia Minor, whose fugitives colonised Mar- 
fi eg&N B. 0. 5*).* 

That of TJu^coj situated upon tjie Dardanelles.* 
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one endeavoured to ingratiate himself with Lysander i 
to him they paid their court, and upon him fixed 
their hearts; persuaded that nothing was too much 
for them to expect, so long as he had the manage¬ 
ment of affairs. Hence it was, that from the first 
they looked with an evil eye upon Callicratidas, who 
succeeded him in the cotnmaud of the fleet; and 
though they subsequently found him the best and 
most upright of men, they were not satisfied with his 
conduct, which they thought had too much of the 
Doric 11 plainness and sincerity. It is true they 
admired Callicratidas’ virtue, as they would the 
beauty of a hero’s statue; but they sought in vain 
for the countenance, indulgence, and support, which 
the} had experienced in Lysander; insomuch that, 
when he left them, they were quite dejected and burst 
into tears. 

He took every method indeed, which he could 
devise, to strengthen their dislike to Callicratidas. 
He even sent back to Saidis the remainder of the 
money, which Cyrus had given him for the supply of 
the fleet, and bade his successor go and ask for it as 
he had done, or contrive some other means for the. 
maintenance of his forces. And when he was upon 
the point of sailing, he made this declaration, “ I 
“ deliver to you a fleet, which is the mistress of the 
“ seas.’’ Callicratidas, wishing to show the insolence 
and vanity of Jiis boast, said; “Why do not you 
* 4 then take Samos on the left, and sail round to 
“ Miletus, and deliver the fleet to me there ? For 
we need not be afraid of passing by our enemies in 
that island, if we have the dominion of the seas.*' 
Lysander made only this superficial answer, “ You 


<« 




** Dacier interpret* thi*- of the Dorian gitijric, and illustrates the 
passage by reference to the opinions of Socrates and Aristotle, both 
of w horn pronounce the Doric a composed and manly tone. But 
the Doric tnaman, had a simplicity in them, as well as their music. 
The modern editor* of Amyot consider the ol’usion as made to tho 
old laws nf the Dorians, upon which Pindar pronounces a high 
encomium in his first Pythic ode,* 

vat. in. O 
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44 command the ships, and not I and immediate!/ 
set sail for Peloponnesus* 

Callicratidas was left in extreme difficulties. For 
lie had not brought monej from home with him, and 
lie was unwilling to draw contributions from the 
cities, which were already distressed. The only way 
left therefore was to go, as Lysander had done, and 
beg it of the king’s lieutenants. And no one was 
more unfit for such an office, than a man of his free 
and great spirit; who thought any loss which Grepks 
might sustain from Greeks preferable to an abject 
attendance at the doors of barbarians, who had indeed 
a great deal of gold, but nothing else to boast of. 
Necessity, however, forced him into Lydia; where 
he went directly to Cyrus’ palace, and bade the por¬ 
ters tell him that Callicratidas, the Spartan admiral, 
desired to speak with him. “ Stranger,” said one of 
the fellows, “ Cyrus is not at leisure; he is drinking.” 
“ Very well,” said Callicratidas with the utmost 
simplicity, “ I will wait here till he has done.” But 
when he found that these people considered him a& 
a rustic, and only laughed at him, he went away. Ha 
came a second time, and could not gain admittance. 
And now he could bear it no longer, but returned 
to Ephesus, venting execrations against those who 
had first cringed to the barbarians, and thus taught 
them to be insolent on account of their wealth. At 
the same time he protested that, as sqon as he got 
back to Sparta, he would use his most strenuous 
endeavours to reconcile the Greeks among them¬ 
selves, and to make them formidable to the barbarians, 
instead of poorly petitioning those people for assist¬ 
ance against each oilier. But this Callicratidas, who 
had sentiments so worthy of a Spartan, and who in 
point of justice, magnanimity, and valour was equal 
to the best of the Greeks, tell soon afterward in a 
K$-fight at Arginusa*where he lost the day. 

£*• Near Lesbos. It was after this action, that the victorious 
Jthciuan generals were capitally convicted, for having, neglect#*! 
bum their <JeatU 
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Affairs being now in a declining condition, the 
confederates sent an embassy to kparta to desire 
that the command of the navy might be restored to 
Lysander, promising to support the cause with aug¬ 
mented vigour, if he had the direction of it. Cyrus, 
likewise, made a similar requisition. But as the J&W 
forbade the same person to be chosen admiral twice, 
and the Lacedmmonians were nevertheless anxious 
to oblige their allies, they vested a nominal com¬ 
mand in one Aracus; while L} sander, under the 
title of lieutenant, had the whole power. His arri¬ 
val was most agreeable to those who had, or who 
wished to have, the chief authority in the Asiatic 
cities ; for he had long given them hopes that the 
democracy would be abolished, and the government 
devolve entirely upon themselves. 

To those however who loved an open and gene¬ 
rous mode of procedure, when they compared Ly¬ 
sander and Callicratidas the former appeared only 
a, man of craft and subtilty, dnecting his military 
operations by a set of shifty contrivances, and cry¬ 
ing up justice for the advantages it brought; or 
otherwise deeming interest a first-rate consideration, 
and believing that nature had made no difference 
between truth and falsehood, but defined the value 
of each by its utility. When he was told, it did not 
become the descendents of Hercules to adopt such 
artful expedients, he turned it off' w'itli a jest, and 
iaid; “ Where the lion’s skin falls short, it must be 
“ eked out with that of the fox.” 

There was a remarkable instance of this subtilty, 
in his behaviour at Miletus. His friends and others 
of his connexions at that place, who had promised 
to abolish the popular government aud to drive out 
all it’s partizans, had changed their minds, and re¬ 
conciled themselves to their adversaries. In public 
he pretended to rejoice at the event, and to cement, 
the union; but in private he loaded them with re¬ 
proaches, and excited them to attack the commons. 
When however he knew the tumult was begun, he 
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entered the city in haste* and running up to fliff 
leaders of the sedition, gave them a severe repiv 
mand, and threatened to punish them in an ex¬ 
emplary manner. At the same time, he desired the 
people to be perfectly easy, and to fear no farther 
disturbance while he was there. In all which he 
acted only like a cunning dissembler, to hinder the 
heads of the plebeian party from quitting the city, 
And to make sure of their being put to the sword. 
Accordingly there was not a man, that trusted 4 to 
liis honour* who did not lose his life. 

There is a saying likewise of LySander’s recorded 
by Androclides, which shows the little regard he 
had for oaths: <e Children,” he said, 46 were to be 
** cheated with cockals, and men with oaths.” In 
this, he followed the example of Polycrates of Sa¬ 
mos ; though it ill became the general of an army to 
imitate a tyrant, and was unworthy of a Laceda*mo- 
hian to hold the gods in a more contemptible light 
than even his enemies For he* who oxer-reaches 
by a false oath ,3 , declares that he fears his enemy, 
but despises his ‘God. 

Cyrus, having sent for Lysander to Sardis, pre¬ 
sented him with great sums and promised more. 
Nay, to prove how high he stood in his fax our, he 
Went so fiir as to assure him that, if his father xvould 
give him nothing, he would supply him out of his 
own fortune; and if every thing else failed, he 
would melt down the very throne, upon which he 
sat xvhen he administered justice, and which xxas of 
solid gold and silver. And when he set off’ to at¬ 
tend his father in Media, he made over to him the 
tribute of the towns, and put the care of his whole 
province into bis hands. At parting he embraced 

*1 The xrevercnce, hmrirtbly paid by tbe ancients t<r an oath, 
‘might ripae tf blush on some Christian cheeks. Hisrocles* note on 
the line of Pythagoiasi Goldra Verses is admirable. The 

wor&s brother of Flaminius, mentioned (as the render nil! re- 
’WesIpR-) in the Life both of that general and of Cato the Censor, 
tffaink from the probation of ir» rigorous spfutiny,* 
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him, and entreated him not to engage the Athe* 
nians at sea before his return* because he intended 
to bring with him a large fleet out of Phoenicia and 
Cilicia. 

After the departure of the prince Lysander not 
choosing to fight the enemy, who were equsfl to him 
in force, nor yet to lie idle with such a number of 
ships, cruised about and reduced some islands. 
Angina and Salamis he pillaged; and thence sailed 
to Attica, where he waited on Agis, who had 
marched his land-forces down from Decelea to the 
coast, to show them what a powerful navy there 
was, giving them the command of the seas in a 
manner they could not have expected. Lysander 
however, observing the Athenians in chase of him, 
steered another way back through the islands to 
Asia. As he found the Hellespont unguarded, he 
attacked Lampsacus 14 by sea, while Thorax made 
an assault upon it by land; in consequence of which 
the city was taken, and the plunder given to the 
troops. In the mean time the Athenian fleet, which 
consisted of a hundred and twenty ships, had ad¬ 
vanced to Elcus a city in the Chersonesus. There 
receiving intelligence that Lampsacus was lost, they 
sailed immediately to Sestos; where they took in 
provisions, and then proceeded to A5gos-Potamos# 
They were now just opposite the enemy, who still 
lay at anchot near Lampsacus. The Athenians 
were under the command of several officers, among 
whom Philocles was one; the same who had per¬ 
suaded the people to pass a decree, that the prison¬ 
ers of war sliould have their right thumbs cut off, 
that they might be disabled from handling a pike, 
but might still be serviceable at the oar. 

For the present they all went to rest, in hopes of 
coming to an action the next day. But Lysander 

i 

14 A city in Asia Minor, near the entrance of the Propontis, ce¬ 
lebrated for it’s wines. Decelea was an Attic fortress upon Mount 
Hymettus. Sestos was a city in the Thracian Chersonese, opposite 
po Abydus. 
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had % different design. He commanded the seame* 
and pilots to go on board, as if be intended to %ht 
at %reak of day. These were to wait in silence for 
orders; the land-forces were to form on the shore, 
and watch the signal. At sun-rise the Athenians 
daw t$> in a line directly before the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, and gave the challenge. Lysandcr however, 
though he had manned his ships over-night and 
sfood facing f&ie enemy, did not accept it. On the 
Contrary, he sent orders by his pinnaces to the ships 
hi the van not to stir, but to keep the line without 
making the least motion. In the evening, when the 
Athenians retired, he would not suffer a single man 
to land, till two or three galleys which he had sent 
to look out, returned with an account that the 
enemy were disembarked. Next morning they 
ranged themselves in the same manner, and the like 
Was practised a day or two longer. This made the 
Athenians extremely confident; and they consi¬ 
dered their adversaries as a dastardly set of men, 
who durst not quit their station. 

In the mean time Alcibiadcs, who lived in a 
castle of his own in the Chersonese, rode to the 
Athenian camp, and represented to the generals 
two material errors which they had committed. 
The first was, that they had stationed their ships 
Hear a dangerous and naked shore ; the other, that 
they were so far from Sestos, 'whence they were 
obliged to fetch all their provisions. He told them, 
it was their business to sail to the port of Sestos 
without loss of time; where they would be at a 
greater distance from the enemy, who w ere watch¬ 
ing their opportunity with an army commanded by 
one man, and so well-disciplined that they would 
execute his orders upon the least signal. Such wero 
the kssons, which he gave them, but they paid him 
ij^ntion. Nay, Tydeus said, with an air of 
contempt, “ You are not general now, but we*.” 

4 


* See the Life of Aleifetadcs Vol, JL 
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Alcibiades even suspected some treachery, and there* 
fore withdrew. 

On the fifth day, when the Athenians had offered 
battle, they returned, as usual, in a careless and 
disdainful manner. Upon this, Lysander detached 
some galleys to observe them ; and ordered the 
officers, as soon as they saw the Athenians landed, 
to sail back as fast as possible, and when they were 
come half-way, to hoist a brasen shield at the head 
of each ship, as a signal for him to advance. He 
then sailed along the whole line, and gave instruc¬ 
tions to the captains and pilots to have all their men 
in good orders, mariners as well as soldiers; and, 
when the signal was given, to push forward with 
the utmost vigour against the enemy* As sodffc 
therefore as the signal appeared, the trumpet 
sounded in the admiral-galley, the ships began to 
move on, and the land-forces hastened along the 
shore to seize the promontory. The space between* 
the two continents in that place is fifteen furlongs, 
which w r as soon passed by the diligence and spirit of 
the rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, was the 
first who descried them from the land, and hastened 
to get his men on board. Sensible of the impending 
danger, some he .commanded, some lie entreated, 
and some he forced into the ships. But all his en* 
deavours were in vain. His men not in the least 
expecting a *mrpii'*c were dispersed up and down, in 
the market-place or in the fields, asleep in their 
tents, or preparing their dinners. All this was 
owing to the inexperience of their commanders, 
which had made them quite regardless of what 
might happen. The shouts and the noise of the 
enemy rushing on t<T the attack were now heard, 
when Conon fled with eight ships, and escaped to 
Evagoras king of Cyprus. The Peloponnesians fell 
upon the rest, took those which were empty, and 
disabled the others as the Athenians were embark¬ 
ing. Their soldiers, coming unarmed and in a 
straggling manner to defend the ships, perished in 
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the attempt, and those who fled were slain tof tjhat 
jHtirt of the enemy which had landed. Lysander 
* took three thousand prisoners, and seized the whole 
fleet, except the sacred galley called Paralus 1S , and 
those which had escaped with Conon. When he 
had fastened the captive galleys to his own, and 
plundered the camp, he returned to Lampsacus, ac¬ 
companied with flutes and songs of triumph. This 
important action cost him but little blood; in one 
hour he terminated a long and tedious war ,6 , which 
had been diversified beyond all others by an incre¬ 
dible variety of events. This cruel struggle, which 
had occasioned so many battles, appeared in such 
different forms, produced so many vicissitudes of 
fortune, and destroyed mote generals -than all the 
wars of Greece put together, was terminated by the 
conduct and capacity of a single man. Some, there¬ 
fore, deemed it the effect of a divine interposition. 
It was even asserted, that the stars of Castor 
and Pollux appeared on each side of the helm of 
Lysander’s ship, when he first set out against the 
Athenians. Others thought that a stone, which ac¬ 
cording to the common opinion fell fiom heaven, 
was an omen of this ovei throw. It fell at iEgos- 
Potamos, and was of a prodigious size: the people 
of the Chersonesus hold it in great veneration, and 
$how it to this day 17 . Anaxagoras (it is said) had 


,s Upon the destination of this vessel the ancients arc not fully 
agreed , hut it was most probably employed to convej such things, 
as were necessary for the public shows and sacrifices. (See Suid. 
in ioc. * Paralus.’) The Athenians had others likewise, differently 
named % <*£4£ different purposes.* 

** I'M# war bad lasted twenty-seven years; (15. C. 131—401 ) 
and ha^been recorded, the* fust twenty-one 3 ears by Thucydides, 
and the*4i8t six by Xenophon.* 

*' This victory was gained 01. xciii. 1 ; li, C. 105. (L.) Like the 
celebrated Yorkshiie sione, of which the Editor can safely speak 
from living very near the place wlieie it made its appearance (in 
1795), fldjh're marks of the action of fire; and like it gave rise to 
Jmtpy conjectures, and much scepticism. Plmy seems to ridicule 
the story, Aristotle thinks it had been Med up by a whirlwind and 
carried to the place where it fell, and M. Ricard suggests, as very 
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foretold 16 that one of those bodies, which are fixed 
to the vault of heaven, would one day be loosened 
by some shock or convulsion of the whole machine, 
and fall to the earth. For he taught, that the stars 
are not now in the places in which they were origi¬ 
nally formed: that being of a stony substance and 
heavy, the light which they give is caused only Jby 
the reflexion and refraction of the aether; and that 
they are carried along and kept in their orbits by the 
rapid motion of the heavens, which from the begin¬ 
ning, when the cold ponderous bodies were sepa¬ 
rated from the rest, prevented them from falling. 

But there is another and a more probable opinion, 
that falling stars are not emanations or detached parts 
of the elementary fire, which go out at the moment 
of their inflammation, nor yet a quantity of air 
bursting from some compression, and taking fire in 
the upper region ; but that they are really heavenly 
bodies, which from some relaxation of the rapi¬ 
dity of their motion or by some irregular concus¬ 
sion are loosened and fall, not so much upon the 
habitable part of the globe as into the ocean, and 
that hence their substance is seldom seen. 

Damachus 19 however, in his Treatise upon Reli¬ 
gion, confirms the opinion of Anaxagoras. He re¬ 
lates, that lor seventy-five days together before the 
fall of that stone there was seen in the heavens a 
large body of *fire, like an inflamed cloud, not fixed 
to one place but carried this way and that with a 

probable, that it never tell at all! But see a Memoir by M. Proust, 
.Journ. Fhys. LX..and the Comment in Retrosp. of Phil. &c. Discov. 
ii. 201. Also Izarn, Des Pierres tombecs du Ciel, oil Lithoiogie 
Atmospherique , and Ed. Rev. vi. 386.—There were shown at Troy 
two massy lumps, to which (Homer informs us) Jupiter had once 
fastened Juno’s feet.* 

18 As Pliny (N, H. xi. 58 ) affirms, sixty-two years before the 
event. 11 

19 Not Damachus, but Da'imachus, of Plataeae, a very fabulous 
writer, and wholly ignorant of the mathematics; in which however, 
as well as in history, he pretended to great knowledge. (L.) Ho 
has been previously quoted by Plutarch, in his parallel of Solon and 
Publicola.* 
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broken and irregular motion; and that by it*# vio¬ 
lent agitation several fiery fragments were forced 
/ fhom it, which were impelled in various directions, 
and darted with the celerity and brightness of so 
many Ming stars. After this body had fallen in the 
Chersonese, and the inhabitants recovering from 
their terror assembled to look for it, they could not 
find any inflammable matter or the least sign of fire, 
bat a real stone, which though large was as nothing 
compared with the size of the fiery globe they*had 
seen in the sky, but appeared only like a bit crum¬ 
bled from it. Damachus, obviously, requires very 
indulgent readers. If his account however be the 
true one, it absolutely refutes such as contend that 
this stone was nothing but a rock rent by a tempest 
from the top of a mountain, which after having been 
sustained and hunied for some time through the air 
by a whirlwind, fell in the first place where it’s vio¬ 
lence abated and ceased. Perhaps at last this phay 
nomenon, as it continued for so manvdavs, was a 
real globe of fire; which when it came to disperse 
mid dravr towaid extinction, might cause such a 
eh time In the air and produce such a violent whirl- 
Wt d, as f.wo t*ie stone from it’s native bed and 
dashed v on th plain, lint these aie investigations, 
winch *♦* ,( i to wnhngs of another nature. 

Y-'h'm * three thousand Athenian prisoners were 
covm el « 1 by the council 10 die I'ysimdor called 
Piido**>c‘, one of the gemiuls, and asked him what 
pt.iu li**vnt he thought lie deserved, for having 
given Ins citizens such ciucl advice with respect to 
tin (Ireeks. Philocies, undismayed fjy his misfor¬ 
tunes, replied; “ Do not bring forward an am- 
“ peachment, wht fe there is no judge: but, now 
“ you arc a conqueror, proceed as you would ha\ e 
u been proceeded with, had you been conquered.’* 

, *° I3y way of retaliation, as Xenophon (Hellen. ii.) informs ua, 
,$t the severities, which the Athenians had previously practised 
upon some of their Spartan prisoner^* 
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After this, he bathed and dressed himsfdf in a rich 
robe, and then Jed his countrymen fa execution, 
being the first (according to Theophrastus) who of¬ 
fered his neck to the ax. 

Lysander next visited the maritime towns; and 
ordered alJ the Athenians, whom he found in them, 
upon pain of death to repair to Athens. Ills design 
was, that the crowds forced into the city might 
quickly occasion a famine, and so prevent the trou¬ 
ble* of a Jong siege, which must have been the case, 
if provisions had been plentiful. Wherever he 
came, he abolished the democratic and other forms 
of government, and set-up a Lacedaemonian governor 
called 6 Ilarmo.sles,* assisted by ten Arcnons, se¬ 
lected fiom the clubs which he established. These 
changes he made as lie sailed about at his leisure, not 
only in the enemy’s cities, but in those of his allies; 
and thus he. as it were, engrossed to himself the 
principality of* all Greece. For in appointing go- 
\ernors he had no regard to family or opulence, but 
chose them from among those who were connected 
with himself by acquaintance or hospitality, and in- 
\csted them with the full power of life and death. He 
even assisted in person at executions, and drove out 
all who opposed his£ivourile$; thus giving the Greeks 
a \eiy indifferent specimen of the Lacedaemonian 
government. Thcopompus' 1 therefore, the comic 
writer, was under a gicat mistake, when he com¬ 
pared the Lacedaemonians to vintner',, who at first 
gave Gieece a delightful draught of libcity, but 
subsequently dashed the wiae with vinegar. The 
draught fiom the beginning v.as disagreeable and 
bitter; lbr Lv‘■ande.* not only took the administra¬ 
tion out of tin hands of the people, but composed 
his oligarchies of* the boldest and most factious of 
the citizens. 

When he had despatched this business, which did 

** Murotus shows from a p mage in Theodorus Metochites, that 
we should read here * Theopompus the historian/ instead of * The- 
opompus the comic writer.* 
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not occupy any long time, he sent messengers to 
Lacedmmon, with an account that he was l'eturning 
•With two hundred ships* He proceeded however to 
Attica, where he joined the kings Agis and Pausa- 
nias, in expectation of the immediate surrender of 
Athens. But, finding that the Athenians made a 
vigorous defence, he crossed over again to Asia. 
There he introduced the same alteration in the 
government of cities, and set up his decem- 
virate * 2 , after having sacrificed in each city a 
number of people, and forced others to quit their 
country. As for the Samians J3 , he expelled them 
«P, and delivered their towns to the persons whom 
they had banished. And when he had taken Sestos 
likewise out of the hands of the Athenians, he drove 
away the Sestians, and divided both the city and it’s 
territory among his pilots and boatswains. This was 
the first step of his, which the Lacedemonians dis¬ 
approved : the}’ annulled what he had done, and re¬ 
stored the Sestians to tlieir country. 13ut, in other 
respects, the Grecians were well satisfied with his 
conduct. They saw with pleasure the /Kginetae re¬ 
covering their city, of which they had been long 
dispossessed, and the Melians and Ncionasans re¬ 
established,‘while the Athenians were driven out, and 
constrained to relinquish their claims. 

By this time, he was informed that Athens wafc 
greatly distressed with famine; upon which he sailed 
to the Piraeus, and obliged the city to surrender at 
discretion. The Lacedaemonians say, that Lysander 


iZ How strongly docs* this progress of Lysander through Greece, 
and in Asia, remind the reader of Buonaparte’s conduct in his first 
invasion of Italy! 4 What shall he the constitution of Genoa ? A 
Directory and Two Councils. 'W’hat of Mantua? A Directory and 
Two Councils. What again of Bologna? You ore very tiresome; 

look into page-of the Constitution of 1795; What does it say i 

A Directory and Two Councils.* ( 4 Introd. to Intercepted Corresp. 
of the Egyptian Army of Buonaparte;’ I. xiii.) * 

;. * 3 These things did not happen in the order nere stated. Samoa 

t ks not taken, till a considerable time after the Long Walls of 
then* were demolished. (Xenoph. Heflen. ii.) 
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wrote an account of it to the Epliori in these words; 

** Athens is taken /* to which they retiteited this 
answer, “ ‘ I have taken it/ is sufficietii. M But 
this was only an invention, to make the matter * 
look more plausible* The real decree of the Epfcori 
ran thus: “ The Lacedaemonians have come to these * 
resolutions: You shall pull down the Piraeus and the 
Long Walls, quit all the cities of which you *re 
possessed, and confine yourselves within the bounds 
of Attica. Upon these conditions you shall have 
peace, provided you pay what is reasonable, and 
restore the exiles'* 4 . As for the number of ships, 
which you arc to retain, you must comply with our 
directions.’* 

The Athenians, by the advice of Theramenes the 
son of Ancon 21 , submitted to this decree. Upon 
this occasion (we are told) Uleomenes, one of the 
young orators, thus addressed him: “ Dare you 
“ contravene the sentiments of Themistocles, by 
* 6 delivering up those walls to the Lacedaemonians, 

“ which he built in defiance of their power.” The- 
ramencs answered, “ Young man, 1 do not in the 
“ least contravene Themistocles* sentiments; for he 
“ built those walls for the preservation of the citt- 
“ zens, and we for the same purpose demolish 
u them. If’ walls alone could make a city happy 
%e and secure, Sparta, which lias none, would be 
“ the most unhappy place in the world.** 

After L} sauder had taken from the Athenians all 
their ships except twelve, and their fortifications 
were delivered up to him, lie entered their city on 
the sixteenth*of the month Munvchion; the \er> 
day upon which they had overthrown the barbarians 
in the naval light at Salamis. lie presently set him¬ 
self to change their form of government j and, ob- 

M The Lacedaemonians knew that, if the Athenian exits were 
restated, they would be friends and partisans* of then*; anil, it 
they were not restored, they should have o pretext foi di uev-.ng 
the Athenian* whenever they pleased. 

** Or Agnun. 
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serving that the people resented his proposal, lie 
fold them, ** That they had violated the terms of 
?** their capitulation; for their walls were still stand- 
** ing, after the time fixed for their demolition : and 
“ that, since they had broken the fii^t articles, they 

must expect new ones from the council.” Some 
say, he actually proposed in the council of the allies 
to reduce the Athenians to slavery; and that Eri- 
anfhus, a Theban officer, gave it as his opinion 
that the city should be levelled with the ground, 
and the spot upon which it stood converted to pas¬ 
turage. 

Subsequently however, when the general officers 
met at an entertainment, a musician of Phocis hap¬ 
pened to begin a chorus in the Electra of Emi- 
pides 20 , the first lines of which are these; 


Electra I, of Agamemnon sprung, 

Approach thj &traw*ciown’d palace—— 

At this incident, the whole company w'ere deeply 
moved, and could not help reflecting how barbarous 
a thing it would be, to rase and destroy that noble 
city, which had produced so many illustrious men. 
But Lysander, finding the Athenians wholely in his 
power, collected the musicians in the city, and hav¬ 
ing joined to them the band belonging to the camp, 
pulled down the walls and burned the ships to the 
bound of their instruments; while the confederates^ 
crowned with flowers, danced and hailed the day, as 
the commencement of their liberty. 

Immediately after this he changed the form of 
their government, appointing Thirty Archons in the 
city and ten in the Piraeus, and placing a garrison in 
the citadel, the command of which he gave to a 
Spartan named Caliibius. This Callibius, upon some 
occasion or other, lifted up his staff to strike Auto- 

26 It was the happy lot of this port, upon another occasion, to 
preserve such of the Athenian captives, as could recite any part of 
lu*, tragedies, from capital punishment, at Syracuse.* 
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lycns, a wrestler whom Xenophon has mentioned in 
his Symposiacs 27 ; upon which Aulolycus aekscd him 
by the legs, and threw him to the ground. Ly$ander, 
instead of resenting this, told Callibius by way of 
reprimand, “ lie knew not how to govern free*- 
u men.” The Thirty Tyrants however, in com¬ 
plaisance to Callibius, soon afterward put Autolycu# 
to death. Lysander, when he had settled these 
affairs, sailed to Thrace- 4 *. As for the money f*» 
maining in his coders, with the crowns and other 
presents, which were very considerable (as may well 
be imagined) since his power was so extensive and 
he was in a manner master of all Greece, he sent 
them to Lacedmmon In Gylippus, who had the chief 
command in Sicily. Gylippus (we are informed) 
opened the bags at the bottom, and took a consider¬ 
able sum out of each, and then sewed them np 
again ; little suspecting that in every bag was in¬ 
closed a note, giving an account of the sum which 
it contained. As soon as he arrived at Sparta he hid 
the money, which he had thus taken out, under the 
tiles of his house, and then delivered the bags to the 
Ephori with the seals entire. When opening them, 
and counting their contents, they of course found 
that the sums differed from the bills. At this they 
were not a little embarrassed, till a servant of Gy¬ 
lippus enigmatically told them, “ a great number of 

6< owls roosted in the Ceramicus^V* Most of the 

* • 

17 The very entertainment, celebrated in that work, was <ti\en 
upon Autolycus* ^ ictory in the Pentathlum, b) Callias one of hi* 
admirers; and Socrates was of the party.* 

Xenophon (iU.) says, he went now against Santos. Plutarch 
should have mentioned, in this place, the conquest ol the i>le of 
Thasos; and the cruel manner in which L> snider, conti ar\ to Iu> 
solemn promise, massacred such of the inhabitants as had been in 
the interest of Athens. This is related by Poljienus, Strut. 1. xl\. 1. 
Hut as Plutarch subsequently informs us, that lie behaved in this 
manner to the Milesians, the storj is probably the same, and tlure 
may be a mistake only in the names. 

*> Ceramicus was tin* name of a place near Ather> (Pauian. 
i. 3.), where were buried all those who fell in battle. It likewise 
* thy tiling of a house.* 
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coin at that time, out of respect to the Athenians, 
bore the impression of an owl. 

Gylippus, having sullied his former great and 
glorious actions by so base and unworthy a deed, 
quitted Lacedaemon. Upon this occasion in parti¬ 
cular the wisest among the Spartans observed the* 
Influence of money, which could corrupt not only 
the meanest but the most respectable citizens, and 
were therefore very warm in their censures of Ly- 
sander for having introduced it. They insisted .like¬ 
wise, that tire Ephori should send off all the silver 
and gold, as evils destructive in proportion as they 
were alluring. 

In pursuance of this a council was called, and a 
decree proposed by Sciraphidas, as Theopompus 
writes, or (according to Ephorus) bv Plilogidas, 
“ That no coin, whether of gold or silver, should 
be admitted into Sparta, but that they should use 
their current metal.” This money was of iron dipped 
in vinegar, while it was red hot, to make it buttle 
and unmalleable, so that it might be rendered inca¬ 
pable of application to any other use. Besides, it 
was heavy and difficult of carriage, and a large quan¬ 
tity of it was but of little value. All the ancient 
money was perhaps of this kind, and consisted of 
pieces either of iron or of brass, which from their 
form were called Obelisci; whence we have still a 
quantity of small money called ‘ Oboli,’ i,i\ of which 
make a drachma or * handful,*, thcsc’bemg as many 
as the hand can grasp. 

The motion, for sending away the money, was 
opposed by Lysander’s party; who piocured a de¬ 
cree, that it should be consideiedas the public trea¬ 
sure, and that it should be a capital crime to convert 
any portion cff it to private uses: as if Lycurgus 
had been afraid merely of the money, and not 
of the avarice which it produces. And avarice was 
not so much prevented by forbidding the use of 
money in the occasions of private persons, as it was 
encouraged by allowing it in those of the public \ 
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for tliis added dignity to it’s use, and excited strong 
desires for it’s acquisition. It was no^.to be ima¬ 
gined indeed, that while it was valued iH public, it 
would be despised in private; or that what they 
found so advantageous and acceptable to the state, 
would be regarded as of no concern to themselves. 
It is obvious, on tiie contrary, that customs de¬ 
pending upon national institutions much sooner 
affect the Jives and manners of individuals, than the 
errors and vices of individuals corrupt a whole na¬ 
tion. For, when tlie whole is distempered, the in¬ 
dividual pruts must be equally affected; but, when 
the disorder subsists only in some particular parts, it 
may be corrected and remedied by those which have 
not } el received the infection. So that these magis¬ 
trates, while they set guards (I mean, law and the 
tear of punishment) at the doors of the citizens to 
hinder the entrance of money, did not keep their 
minds unsmitten and untainted with the love of it; 
but rather inspired that love, by universally exhibit¬ 
ing wealth as a great and admirable thing. This 
conduct of theirs, however, we have censured in 
another place' ,J . 

Lysandcr, out of the spoils which he had taken, 
erected at Delphi [iis own statue and those of his 
officers in brass : he also dedicated in gold the stars 
of Castor and Pollux, which disappeared 3 ' before the 
battle of JLeuctra. The galley made of gold and 
ivorywhich Cyrus sent in congratulation of his 
victors, and which was two cubit-. Jong, was placed 
in the treasuiv of Brasidas and the Acanthians. 


Alexandrides *of Delphi 


writes***, that Lvsander de- 
* * 


30 See the Life of Lycurgns, Vol. I. 

?l Tli^e were ?tulen. I‘iut.ireh mentions it as an 


omen o" the 


dreadful ios>», which the Spartans, were to suJier in that battle, ^bte, 
also, Pie. de D!v. 1 b4.) 

;i In tike manner Aristobulus, tlie Jewish prince, presented 
Pompev with a golden vineyard or garden, valued at fcve h .mil e l 
talents. That vine;, ard v.a-s consecrated .a the temple of JepUor 
Olympias, as this galley was at Delphi. 

33 This Alexandrides, or rather Anaxandrides, w:ote an Ac¬ 


count of the OUering*. stolen from the temple at Dtlplu, 
VOJL. III. P 
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posited there a talent of silver, fifty-two minae, and 
eleven staters j but this does not correspond with 
tile accounts of his poverty, which we have from all 
historians. 

Though Lysander had now attained greater power 
than any Grecian before him, yet it was exceeded 
by the pride and loftiness of his heart. For he was 
the first of the Grecians (according to Duris) 3 ’ to 
whom altars were erected by several cities, and sa¬ 
crifices offered, as to a god. To Lysander two hymns 
were first sung, one of which began thus: 


To the famed chief of Greece let triumph’s strain, 

Loud * lo paeans’ raise from Sparta’s plain! 

Kay, the Samians 3 * decreed that the feasts, which 
they had been accustomed to celebrate in honour of 
Juno, should be called e the feasts of J/ysandcr.' He 
always kept the Spartan poet Chcerihis in his ie- 
tinue 3 ®, that he might be ready to add lustre to his 
actions by the power of verse. And when Anti- 
lochus had written some stanzas in his praise, he was 
so delighted, that he gav e him his hatful of sil\ er. 
Antimachus of Colophon 37 and Niceialus of Hera- 

34 For some account of this historian/ see the Life of Pericles, 
Vol. II. and not. (58.) and of Aleibiades, ib. and not. (82.) 

35 They must lta\e worshipped him, as the Indians do the devil, 
that he might do them no more hurt: that after One dreadful sacri¬ 
fice to his cruelty, he might seek no more. 

36 There were three poets of tlm name (an unlucky name in 
poetry r ! See Hor. A.P. 357 ) who flourished at mttrvals of about 
seventy years; but their works, perhaps fmtunately, arc all lost. 
The first, who we* of .bamos, sung the victory of the Athenianso\er 
Xerxes, for which he received a stater pei verse, and was honoured 
by a decree, enacting that hio poem should be reuted along with 
those of Ilomer: he flourished about 01. Ixxv. The second was 
this of Sparta; and the third attended Alexander the Great. Vos- 
sius mentions one prior to all these, a tragic writer of Athens, who 
lived in Ol. lxiv., composed a hundred and fifty dramatic works, was 
thirteen times crowned as victor, arul (according lo buidas) invent¬ 
ed masks, &c.* 

37 Or Claros, a neighbouring city in Ionia. This poet, though 
occasionally turgid and verbose in his compositions, was considered 
as next to Homer in heroic verse; and Adrian even went so far, as 
to endeavour to set the latter aside in his favour.* 
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clea composed each a panegyric which bore his name,- 
and contested in form ibr the prke. He adjudge# 
the crown to Niceratus, at which Antimucbu* was so 
much offended, that he suppressed his poem. Plato, 
who was then very young, and a warm admirer Of 
Antimachus* poetry, addressed him while under his 
chagrin, and told him, by way of consolation, * That 
“ the ignorant are sufferers by ’their ignorance, as- 
<c the blind are by their want of sight.” Aristonoiis 
the? lyrist, who had six times won the prize at the 
Pythian games, in order to pay his court to Lysander. 
promised him that, if he were once more victorious, 
he would declare himself his retainer, or even his 
slave. 

Lysander’s ambition was a burthen only to the 
great, and to persons of equal rank with himself. 
But the arrogance and violence implanted in his 
temper along with his ambition by the flatteries, with 
which lie was besieged, had a more extensive influ¬ 
ence. He set no moderate bounds cither to his re¬ 
gard, or to his resentment. Governments unlimited 
and unexamined authorities were the rewards of any 
friendship or hospitality, which he had experienced, 
and the sole punishment which could appease his 
anger was the death of' his enemy; nor was there 
any way to escape. 

Of this, an instance occurred at Miletus. He was 
afraid, that the leaders of the plebeian party there 
w r ould secure themselves by flight; and therefore, 
with a view of drawing them from their retreats, he 
took an oath not to do any of them the least injury. 
Relying upon fits assurance, they made their appear¬ 
ance ; when he immediately delivered them, to the 
number of eight hundred, to the ’opposite party, and 
they were put to death. Infinite were thq cruelties, 
which he exercised in every city, against such as 
were suspected of any inclination to popular govern¬ 
ment. Tor he not only consulted his own passions, 
and gratified his own revenge, but co-operated in 
these respects with the resentments and avarice of 
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fttt his friends. Hence, the saying of Eteocles thr 
Lacedaemonian was reckoned a good one, “ That 
* Greece could not bear two Lysanders.” Theo¬ 
phrastus indeed informs irs, that Archistratns 3b had 
said the same thing of Alcibiades. But of Alcibiades* 
character, insolence, luxury, and vanity were the 
most disagreeable part; whereas the power of Ly- 
sattder was attended with a cruelty and savageness 
of manners, which rendered it insupportable. 

There were many complaints against him, to which 
the Lacedaemonians paid no regard. When Pharna- 
bazus however despatched embassadors to Sparta, 
to represent the injury winch he had received from 
the depredations committed in his province, the 
Ephori were incensed and put Thorax one of lii» 
friends and collegties to death, having found silver in 
his possession contrary to the late law. They like¬ 
wise ordered Lysander home by their Scvtalc, the 
nature and use of which was as follows: Whenever 
the magistrates sent out an admiral or a general, 
they prepared two round pieces of wood with so 
much exactness, that they were perfectly equal both 
in length and thickness. One of these they retained 
themselves,and the other was delivered to the officer 
then employed. These pieces of wood were called 
c Scytalax’ When they had any secret and import¬ 
ant orders to convey to him, they took a long nar¬ 
row scroll of parchment and rolled ‘it about their 
own stafl^ one fold close to another, and then wrote 
upon it their command"’. This done, they took off 
the scroll, and sent it to 1 lie general. # As soon as he 
received it, he apph'ed it to his staff; which being 
just like that of the magistrates, all the folds fell in 
with one another, exactly as they had done at the 
writing: and though previously the characters were 
so bioken and disjointed, that nothing could be made 
of thorn, they now became plain and legible. The 


38 It fcliouM bv ua.l ArdiCiuratiifc. Sec the Life of Alcibiades, 
V, L IT. 
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parchment, like the staff, is called £ Scytale as the 
thing measured bears the name of* the measure. 

Lysander, who was then in the Hellespont, was 
much alarmed at the Scytale. Pharnabazus being 
the person whose accusation he most dreaded, he 
hastened to an interview with him, in hopes of being 
able to compose their differences. When they met, 
he desired him to send another account to the 
magistrates, signifying that he had neither suffer* 
ed’any injury, nor made any complaint. He was 
not awaie (as the proverb has it) that 6 lie was play¬ 
ing the Cretan with a Cretan 3 V Pharnabazus pro¬ 
mised to comply with his request, and wrote a letter 
in his presence agreeable to his directions, but had 
contrived to have a second along with him of a quite 
contrary purport. When the letter was to be sealed, 
he palmed that upon him which he bad privately 
written, and which exactly resembled the other. 
Lysander upon hus arrival at Lace them on went ac¬ 
cording to custom to the senatc-liouse, and delivered 
Pharnabazus’ letter to the magistrates, assuring him¬ 
self* that the heaviest charge was removed. For he 
knew that the Lacedaemonians paid a particular at¬ 
tention to Pharnabazus, because of* ail the king’s 
lieutenants lie had rendered them the greatest ser¬ 
vices in the war. When the Ephori had read the 
letter, they showed it to Lysander. He now found 
to his cost, that 


Others liavc ait beside I'Usses 40 , 

and in the ufiftost confusion left the senate-house. 

A few dav s altci waul he applied to the magistrates, 
and informed them that he was obliged to visit the 

i9 Thisprovub has alreadv been quoted and explained, m the 
Lite of Paulas ./Emilios, Vol. II. not. (bH) 

‘ |0 This Iambic verse is appuu ilj quoted from soma tiagic 
writer, and probably (as M. Jiuvrd plausibly biurgeits.) from the 
Palauiedes of Euripides Palamedes delected Dby.sca* o't.ticv, 
when he counterfeited the madman, in older to avoid going to the 
siege of Troy.* 
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temple of Jupiter Ammon, and offer the sacrifices, 
which he had vowed before his battles. Some say 
"thaty whetf he was besieging the city of the Aphy- 
gaeans in Thrace, Ammon actually appeared to him 
Si a dream 4I , and ordered him to raise the siege: 
that he complied with the order, and bade the Apliy- 
ga?ans sacrifice to Ammon; and, for the same rea¬ 
son, was now anxious himself to pay his devotions 
in Lybia to that deity. Cut it was generally believed, 
that he only used the deity as a pretext, and that 
the true reason of his retiring was his fear of the 
Ephori, and his abhorrence of subjection. He chose 
rather to roam and wander in foreign countries, than 
to be controlled at home. His haughty spirit was 
like that of a horse, which lias long ranged the pas¬ 
tures at liberty, and returns with reluctance to the 
stall and to Ins former burthen. The reason, which 
Ephorus assigns for this voyage, i shall mention by 
and by. 

With much difficulty he obtain d leave of the 
Ephori to depart, and took ln> voyage. While he 
was upon it, the kings considered, that it was by 
means of the associations which he had ibrmed, that 
he held the cities in subjection and was in effect 
master of all Greece. They resolved therefore to 
drive out his friends, and re-establidi the popular 
governments. This occasioned new commotions. 
First of all, the Athenians from the ca-alo of Phyle 4 * 
attacked the Thirty Tv rants, and defeated them. 
Immediately upon this Lysandcr returned, and per¬ 
suaded the Lacedaemonians to support 1 lie oligarchies, 
and to chastise the people ; in consequence of which, 
they remitted a hundred talents to the Tyrants, to 
enable them to carry on the war, and appointed Ly- 
sander himself their general. But the envy by which $ 
the kings were actuated, and their fear that he would 

t 

41 See Pausan. iii. 2^.* 

41 A castle above Athene, remarkable for the strength of it's 
Situation. Xenophon often mentions it, Ilcllen. ii, Thrnsybulus 
|r$s at the head of this party of exiles. 
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a second time take Athens, led them to determine 
that one of them should attend the expedition* Ac¬ 
cordingly Pausanias marched into Attica, in appear¬ 
ance to support the Thirty Tyrants against the 
people, but in reality to put an end to the war, lest 
Lysandcr by his interest in Athens should again be* 
come master of it. Tliis he easily effected. By re¬ 
conciling the Athenians among themselves, and com¬ 
posing their tumults, he frustrated Lysander's am¬ 
bition. Yet as the Athenians revolted soon after¬ 
ward, l’ausanias was blamed for having removed the 
curb of the oligarchy out of the mouth of the people, 
and suffered them to recover their former insolence 
and audacity. On the contrary, it added to Lysau- 
der’s reputation ; he was now considered as a man, 
who took not his measures either through favour or 
ostentation, but in all his operations kept a steady 
e}e upon the interests of Sparta. 

Lysandcr indeed had a ferocity in his expressions, 
as well as in his actions, which confounded his ad¬ 
versaries. When the Argives had a dispute with 
him about their boundaries, and thought their plea 
better than that of the Lacedmmonians, he showed 
them his sword, and said ; “ He, who is master of 
“ this, can best plpad about boundaries.” 

When a citizen of Megara treated him with great 
freedom in conversation, he said, “ My friend, those 
“ words of *thine should proceed only from strong 
“ bulwarks.’* 

The Btrotians hesitating upon some propositions, 
which he had made to them, he asked them, “ Whe* 
i£ ther he should trail, or push his pikes among 
46 them ?” 

The Corinthians having deserted the league, he 
advanced up to their walls ; but the Lacedaemonians, 
he found, were # very loth to begin the assault, A 
hare just then happening to start out of the trenches, 
46 Are you not ashamed,” he cried, “ to dread those 
** enemies, who are so idle that the very hares sit in 

quiet under their walls ?” 
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When king Agis died, he left behind him a bro- 
ther named Agesdaus, and a reputed son named 
Leotychidas. Lysander, who had an extraordinary 
regard for Agcsilaus, persuaded him to lay claim lo 
the crown as a genuine descendent of Hercules; 
whereas Leotychidas was .suspected to be the son of 
Aleibiades, the fruit of a private commerce, which 
he had had with Timaca the wife of Agis during his 
exile in Sparta. Agis (we are told) iiom hi > com¬ 
putation of the time, concluded tha< the child Was 
not his, and therefore took no notice of 1dm, but ra¬ 
ther openly disavowed him throughout his whole lilb. 
When he fell sick however, and was carried to 
Hersea 4 ', he was prevailed upon by the entreaties of 
the youth himself and of his friends, before lie died, 
to declare before many witnesses that he was his 
lawful son. At the same time, he desired all per¬ 
sons present to testily these his last words to the 
Lacedaemonians, and immediately expired. 

Accordingly, they gave their testimony in favour 
of Leotychidas. As for Age ilaus. he was a man of 
uncommon merit, and supported besides by the in¬ 
tercut of Lysander : but his aiiairs were nearly ruin¬ 
ed by Diopitlies, a.fiimous interpreter of oracles, who 
applied this prophecy to his lameness: 


Illustrious Sj?arla, as thou a:-t, beu are 

Lest a lame government thy strength impair S4 ; 

Woes unforeseen shall be thy certain doom, 

And war’s strong tide shall whelm thee in the tomb. 

45 Xenophon (Hellen. iii.) informs us tint Agis fell sick at 
Her sea, a City of Arcadia, on his way from Delphi, and that he was 
, carried to Sparta, and d'od there. His suspicions of the legitimacy of 
Leotychidas fire recorded, likew.se, in the Life of Alcibiades, Vol. II. 

44 The oracle considered the two kings of Sparta, as it’s two legs, 
the supports of it’s freedom; which in fact they were, by being a 
check upon each other. The Lacedecmonuns#were therefore ad¬ 
monished to beware of a 4 lame government,* of having their re¬ 
public conv Tted into a monarchy; which, indeed, eventually proved 
their ruin, (durtin. vi.) Th*>' lines arc again quoted in the begin¬ 
ning of the Life of Agcsilaus., where the ensuing conversation be¬ 
tween Lysander and that chieftain is likewise to bo found. 
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Many believed this interpretation, and were turning 
to Leotychidas. I)ut Lysander observed, th#t Dio- 
pithes had mistaken the sense of'tlic oracle j for that 
tlie deity did not give himself any concern about 
their being governed by 6 a la me king,* but meant that 
their government would be lame, if spurious pgrsbtis 
should wear the crown among the race of Hercules. 
Thu*, partly by his address, and partly by his inte¬ 
rest, he pro' ailed upon them to gi*r* die preference 
to Agesilaus, who was accordingly declared king. 

IA sunder immediately pressed him to carry the 
war into Ada, encouraging him with the hope of 
destroy ing the Persian monarchy, and becoming him¬ 
self the most illustrious of mankind. He likewise 
instructed his friends in Asia, to entreat that the 
Lacedaemonians would give Agesilaus the conduct 
of the war against the barbarians. They complied 
with his request, and despatched embnssadois to 
Lacedmmon tor that purpose. This command in¬ 
deed, whii h L> sunder procured for Agesilaus, seems 
to have been an honour equal to the crown itself 
lint ambition •> its, though in other respects not 
unlit h> v afUi.ii s of state, arc shut out from many 
great actions by the envy, which they bear their 
fellow-candidates Iof fame. For thus they make 
tliO'.e their adversaries, who would otherwise have 
been their assistant 1 m deeds of glory. 

Agesiknr took L; sander with him, made him one 
of his thiit\ * mnsellors, and gave him the first rank 
in his friendship. But when they came into Asia, 
Agesilau*. Ibmyi that the people, being unacquainted 
with him, seldom applied to him and wore very brief 
in their addresses ; whereas Lysander, whom they 
had long known, had them always at his gates or in 
jiis train, some attending out of friendship and others 
out ot apprehension. Just as it happens in tragedies, 
that a principal actor represents a messenger or a 
servant, and is admired in that character, while he 
who bears the diadem and sceptre is hardly listened 
to, when he speaks \ so in this case the counsellor 
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etqgp’Qsscd all the honour, and the king had only the 
barren title of commander-iiirchicf. 

Doubtless this unseasonable ambition of Lysandcr 
deceived correction, and he was to be made to 
know that the second place only belonged to him. 
But entirely to cast off a friend and benefactor, and 
from a jealousy of honour to expose him to scorn, 
was a step unworthy the chaiactcr of Agesilaus. 
He began with taking business out of his hands, and 
making it a point not to employ him upon ’any 
occasion wheie lie might distinguish himself. In 
the next place, those for whom Lysauder interested 
himself were sure to miscarry, and to meet with 
less indulgence than others of the meanest station. 
Thus the king gradually undermined and enfeebled 
his pow er. 

When Lysauder found that lie failed in all his 
applications, and that lib kinducv* mm onl\ a hin¬ 
drance to his fiiends, he desiied them to foibear their 
addresses to him, and to wait onh upon the king or 
the present dispensers of his fuours. In conse¬ 
quence of this, they ga\e him no farther trouble 
about business, but still continued their attentions, 
and joined him in the public walks and other places 
of resort. This caused Agesilaus more pain than 
ever, and his envy and jealousy continually increased ; 
insomuch that, while he bestowed commands and 
governments upon common soldiers,‘he appointed 
Lysandcr bis carver. Then, to insult the lonians, 
he bade them “ go and make their court to his 

carver/* 

Upon this, Lysandcr determined to come to &n 
explanation with him, and their dialogue was ex¬ 
tremely laconic: “ Truly, Agesilaus, you know very 
* c well how to tread upon your friends.” “ Yes,’* 
said he, w when they seek to be greater than myself 
“ It is but fit that tho«e, who are willing to advance 
M my power, should share it.** “ This is rather 

* perhaps,** said Lysandcr, “ an assertion of yours, 
w than an action of mine. I beg of you however. 
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<c for the sake of strangers who have their eye& upon f 
“ us, that you will put me in some post, where I 
“ ma« be least obnoxious And most useful to y©tb ,# 

Agreeably to this request, the lieutenancy of the 
Hellespont was granted him; and, though he Still 
retained his resentment against Agesilaus, he did 
not neglect his duty. He found Spithridafces a 
Peisian remarkable tor his valour, and with an army 
at his command, at variance with Pharnabazus, and 
persuaded him to revolt to Agesilaus. This was the 
only service, upon which he was employed; and 
when hts commission was expired, he returned to 
Sparta in disgrace, highh incensed against Agesilaus, 
and more displeased than ever with the whole frame 
ot government. He resolved therefore, without 
any farther loss of time, to bring about the change, 
which he had long meditated in the constitution. 

When the Ileraclida? mixed with the Dorians, and 
settled in Peloponnesus, there was a large and flou* 
rishing tribe of them at Sparta. The whole however 
were not entitled to the regal succession, but only 
two families, the Kurytionida* and the Agidae, while 
the rc«t derived no share in the administration from 
their high biith ; for, as to the common rewards of 
virtue, they wcic open to all men of distinguished 
merit. L> sander, who was of this lineage, no sooner 
saw himself exalted bv his achievements and sup- 
ported with ‘fiends and power, than he became 
uneasy to think that a city, which owed it’s grandeur 
to his cunt ions, should be ruled by others no better 
descended than himself. Hence he projected a plan 
ofalteiing the settlement, which confined the suc¬ 
cession to the above two families, and of laying it 
open to all the Ileraclidax Some say, his intention 
was to extend this high honour not only to all tha 
lleiaclkbr, but to all the citizens of Sparta; that fy 

So Xenophon c.dls him, not * Mithridatcs,’ the conunoi} 
reading in Plutarch. Some MSS. indeed, in the Life of Agesilaus^ 
have it 4 Sf>ithridate$/ 
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might belong not so much to the posterity of Her¬ 
cules, as to those who resembled Hercules in that 
virtue, which numbered him with the gods. He 
hoped likewise that, when the crown was settled in 
this manner, no Spartan would have higher preten¬ 
sions than himself. 

At first, he prepared to draw the citizens into his 
scheme, and committed to memory an oration writ¬ 
ten by Cleon of Halicarnassus for that purpose. But 
he quickly perceived, that so great and difficult a 
reformation required more extraordinary methods to 
bring it to bear. And as in tragedy machinery is 
introduced £ where more natural means will not do}* 
so he resolved to assail the people with forged oracles 
and prophecies; well knowing that Cleon*s eloquence 
would avail but little, unless he previously subdued 
their minds with divine sanctions and the terrors of 
Superstition. He first, therefore, as Ephonis informs 
Us, endeavoured to corrupt the priestess of Delphi, 
and afterward those of Dodona by means of* one 
Phereclcs ; and having no success in either applica¬ 
tion, he applied in person to the oracle of Ammon, 
and offered the priests large sums of*gold. But they 
likewise rejected his proposals with indignation, and 
sent deputies to Sparta to charge him with the 
attempt. When these Lybians found he was acquit¬ 
ted, they took, their leave of the Spartans, saying; 

We will pass better judgements, when you come 
t£ to live among us in Lybia.” There was an ancient 
prophecy it seems, that the Lacedaemonians would 
some time or other settle in Africa. This whole 
scheme of Lysander’s was of an extraordinary tex¬ 
ture, not originating from accidental circumstances, 
but deep laid, anti Conducted with uncommon art 
and address: so that it may be compared to a 
mathematical demonstration, in which from some 
principles first assumed the conclusion is deduced 
through a variety’ of abstruse and intricate steps. 

We shall therefore explain it at large, taking Epho- 

■» ^ 
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rus 40 , who was both an historian and a philosopher, 
for our guide. 

There was a woman in Pontus, who anpo>uttced 
that she was pregnant by Apollo. Many very natu¬ 
rally rejected her assertion, and many believed ik 
So that when she was delivered of a son, several 
persons of the greatest eminence took particalav 
care of his education, and for some reason or other 


gave him the name of Silenus. This miraculous birth 
Lysander adopted for a foundation, and upon it 
raised his whole superstructure. lie made choice 
of such assistants, as might bring the story into 
reputation, and place it beyond suspicion, lie thcit 
got another story propagated at Delphi, and spread 
at Sparta; w That certain ancient oracles were kept 
in the private registers of the priests, which it was 
not lawful to touch or to look upon; till in some 


future age a person should arise, who could incon- 
trovertibiy prove liimsJf the son of Apollo, and 
to him tho»e oracles were to be delivered.” The 


way thus pienaied. Nil mus was to make his appear¬ 
ance as the son of Apollo, and to demand the oracles. 
'The priest >, who were in combination, were to 
inquire into every article, and examine him strictly 
as to his birth. At # last they were to pretend to be 
convinced of his divine parentage, and to show him 
the books. Silenus was then publicly to read all 
those prophecies, particularly that for which the 
whole design was L -ct on toot; namely, u Th&t it 
would be more lor the honour and interest of Sparta 
to choose their kings out of the most worthy men in 
the commonwealth.” But when Silenus was grown 
up and came to undertake his part, Lvsandcr had 
the mortification to see his piece miscarry through 
the cowardice of one of the accomplice-actors, whose 
heart failed him, just as the business w 7 as going to be 
carried into execution. Nothing of this, however, 
was detected during the life of Lysauder. 


46 Of this historian both Polybius an# Strabo, with. iomc fetr 
exceptions,, have given a favourable accO.kuf* 
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He died before Agesilaus returned from Asia, 
after he had engaged his country, or rather involved 
all Greece in the Boeotian war. This, indeed, is 
variously stated ; some laying the blame upon him, 
some upon the Thebans, and some upon both. 
Those who charge the Thebans with it, assert that 
they overturned the altar, and profaned the sacrifice 47 
which Agesilaus was ottering at Aulis; and that 
Androclides and Amphitheus, under the influence 
of Persian gold 1S , attacked the Phocensians and laid 
waste their country, in order to draw' upon the 
Lacedaemonians the Grecian war. On the other 
hand, as they who make Lysander the author of the 
war inform us, lie was highly displeased that the 
Thebans alone of all the confederates should claim 
the tenth of the Athenian spoils taken at Decelea, 
and complain of his having sent the money to Sparta. 
But what he most resented was, their having put the 
Athenians in a way of delivering themsehes from 
the Thirty Tyrants, whom he had set up. The 
Lacedanuonians, in order to strengthen the hands of 
those Tvrants and render them more formidable. 


47 Beside this affair of the sacrifice, the Lacedaemonians wore of¬ 
fended at ihe Thebans for having claimed the lentil oft lie treasure 
taken at Decelea, as Well as for having refused to attend them in 
their expedition against the Piraeus, and dissuaded the Corinthians 
from joining in that enterprise. The Thelmns, indeed, began to be 
jealo.us of the growing power of the I.acediemonians; and did not 
wish to seg the Athenians, whose weight had been considerable in 
the balance of power, entirely ruined. (Xenonh. Hellen. iii.) 

These were not the only persons, who bad received bribes 
from Persia. Tithraustes, alarmed at the progress which Agesilaus 
was making in Asia, sent Timocrjtcs the Rhodian with fifty talents 
to be distributed among the leading men in the states of Oreece, 
Those of Corinth and Argos had their share, as well as the Thebans. 
In consequence of this, the Thebans persuaded the Locrians to 
pillage a tract of land, at that time iu dispute between the Pho¬ 
censians and the Thebans: the Phocensians made reprisals. The 
Thebans supported the Locrians: upon which the Phocensians 
applied to the Spartans, and the war became general. (L.) 

Xenophon, to whom ,»e are indebted for this detail (ib.), does 
pot mention Amphithaufy but iKfugania* does under the name of 
Anipj^bemis. (iii. 
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had decreed, et That if any Athenian fled out of the 
city, he should be appiehended, wherever he was 
found, and obliged to return; and that whoever 
opposed the taking of* such fugitives should he 
treated as the enemies of Sparta.” The Thebans 
upon that occasion issued orders, which deserve to 
be enrolled with the actions of Hercules and Bac¬ 
chus. They caused proclamation to be made, 
<c That every house and city should be open to such 
Athenians as desiied protection; that whoever 
refused assistance to a fugitive that was seized, 
should be fined a talent; and that if any one should 
carry arms through Bccotia against the Athenian 
Tyrants, he should not meet with the slightest mo¬ 
lestation.” Neither were their actions unsuitable 
to these decrees, so humane and worthy of Greeks. 
When Thrasybuluh and his company seized the 
castle of Phyfc, and laid the plan of their other ope¬ 
rations, it was from Thebes that they set out; and 
the Thebans not only supplied them with arms and 
money, but gave them a kind reception and every 
encouragement. These were the grounds of Lysan- 
der's resentment against them. 

He was naturall) prone to anger, and the melan¬ 
choly which grew upon him with years made him 
still more so. He importuned the Ephori, there¬ 
fore, to send him against the Thebans. Accordingly 
he was employed, and marched out at the head of 
one armv, and Pausanias was quickly despatched 
after him with another. Pausanias took a circuit by 
mount Cithmron, to enter Bneotia; and Lysander 
passed through Phocis with a very considerable 
force to meet him. The city of Orchomenus 
opened her gates to him, as he \y as upon his march, 
and he took Lebadia by storm and plundered jt. 
Thence he sent letters to Pausanias, to desire him 
to move from Plate* 4 , and join him at Ilahartus, for 
he intended to be there himself bv break of day. 
But the messenger was taken hy a Theban recon¬ 
noitring party, and the letters were carried to Thebes. 
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Upon this, the Thebans entrusted their city to a 
body of Athenian auxiliaries; and marching them- 
seit*es about midnight for Ilaliartus, reached the 
town a little bc + oie Lysander, and entered it with 
part of their forces. Lysander at fir I thought pro¬ 
per to encamp upon -an eminence, and wait for 
rausanias. But, when the day began to decline, he 
grew impatient, and ordered the Laccdmmonians 
and confederates to arms. He then led out his 
troops, in a direct line along the high road, up to 
the walls. The Thebans who remained without, 
taking the city on the left, fell upon his rear at the 
fountain called Cissusa N . In this fountain the 
nurses of Bacchus, it is fabled, washed him imme¬ 
diately after his birth. The water is indeed of a 
* 

bright shining colom like wine, and a mo .t agien¬ 
able taste. Not far from it grow the Cretan canes™, 
of which javelins are made; whence the Ihihartians 
would prove, that Ilhadamanthus dwelt there. Be¬ 
sides, they show his tomb, w'hich they call Alea. 
The monument of Alcmcna, likewise, is near that 
place: and nothing, they sa\, can be more probable 
than that she w’as buried there, because she married 
Ilhadamanthus after Amphitryon's death. 

The other Thebans, who had entered the city,, 
drew up with the Ilnliarfiun;. and Mood still lot 
sometime. But when the) saw Lysander with his 
vanguard approaching the walls, they .rushed out at 
the gales, and killed him with a soothsayer by his 
side, and some few mote; the chief part of his fol¬ 
lowers having retreated as hi.t as possible to the 
main body. The Thebans improved their advantage, 
and pressed upon them with so much aidour, that 


49 The name of this fountain should probably, alter Puu^anias 
and Strabo, be road ‘ Tjlphu^a’ or * Tilphosa/ 

50 Strabo (ix.) inform-. u>, that ILdiirtus was destroyed by the 
Romans in the war with LVrscus. lie al.*o spp^ks of a lake in iC; 
•neighbourhood, which produces canes or reeds, not for blmiU of 

£ ’ velinfc, but for pipes or flutes, I'lutnrcli likewise mentions the 
tter use, in the Lifts of Sylla, 

y 
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they were soon put to the rout, and fled to the hills. 
Their loss amounted to a thousand, and that of the 
Thebans to three hundred, r lhe latter lost their 
lives by chasing the enemy into ciagjy and danger¬ 
ous accents. The-e three himdurf hail been accused 
of favouring the Lacedaninminus ; and, being deter¬ 
mined to wipe off the stain, pursued them with a 
degree of rashness which pi over! Iki.il to themselves, 
Pausanias received the news of thi‘» liiisioitune* as 
he "via* upon his inarch from PhPem to Thespioe, and 
continued his route in good oidcr to Ilaliartus. 
Thra->y Indus, likewise, bi ought up his Athenians 
thither from Thebes, Pnusanm was desiious of a 
truce, that he might stipulate for the d'‘»d; but the 
older Spartan* could not think of it without indig¬ 
nation. They accordvi.’h w< lit to him and dcclaicd, 
“ That the* wouM never ireover the body of Ly- 
<c samlet b> tme blit by ami-.: that, if they con- 
<e (jiicied, they Would bring it off and bury it with 
ec honour; an J, n llw} ..eic worded, they should 
<c fall glo-ioii'-I} upon the same spot with their 
“ commands.” Notwithstanding the^c rep* escala¬ 
tion > of the veteian , Patisanias saw it would be iciv 
difficult to heat the fheban>now flushed vvidivictoiv ; 
and that, even ii he should gain the advantage, he 
could hardlv wit bout a truce carry of ft lie bori^, which 
lay so near flic w.dh. IP* therefoie sent a herald 
who settled llm conditions, and then retired with his 
aimy. As soon as dm\ weic beyond the confines of 
lkeotia, they inteu ed Lv sander in the territories of 
the Pa no} weans winch wa* the first ground belonging 
to their fiends and adds. His monument still re¬ 
mains, bv the i ide of the road from Delphi to Chas 
ronea. While the Lacedemonians lied their quar¬ 
ters there, it is reported that a certain Phoccnsian, 
in giving an account of the action to a fiiend of his 
who had not been in it, said, “ The enemy fid! upon 
“ thetn, just after Lysander had passed the Hoplites.** 

st A tribe in Phocis. See Fausan, \. 4. 4 

von. m. Q 
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Whi% tlic man stood wondering at the account, a 
Spartan, one of Lysander’s friends, asked the Phocen- 
sian, ** What he meant by * Hoplites M ,* for he could 
** make nothing of it.” “ I mean,” said lie, “ the 
<( place, where the enemy cut down our first ranks. 
“ The river, which runs by the town, is called Ho- 
u plites.” The Spartan, when he heard this, burst 
into tears, and exclaimed , C( How inevitable is fate!” 
Lysander, it seems, had received an oracle couched 
in these terms; 

Shun loud Hoplites, and the earth-born dragon 

Which stings thee in the rear. 

Some say, the Hoplites docs not run by Haliarius, 
but is a brook near Coronea, which mixes with the 
river Phliarus, and passes by that city. It was for¬ 
merly called Hoplias, but is now known by the name 
of Isomantus. The Haliartian, who killed Lysander, 
was named Neochorus,and boie a dragon in his shield, 
to which it was supposed the oracle referred. 

They tell us likewise, that the city of Thebes dur¬ 
ing the Peloponnesian war had an oracle from the 
Ismenian Apollo, which foretold the battle at l)e- 
lium and this at Haliartus, though the latter did 
not happen till thirty years after the pther. The 
oracle runs thus; 


Shun the wolFs Confine*!, nor employ thy skill 
Perv erse for foxes on th’ Orclialian hill. 

The countay about Delium lie calls c the confines;* 
because Jhx'Otia there borders upon Attica; and by 

5x Hoplites, though the name of a river, signifies also ‘ a heavy-* 
armed soldier.’ 

S3 Hie battle of Delium, in which the Athenians were defeated 
by the Thebans, was fought 01. Ixxxix. 1., B. C. 4-21-, according to 
Diod. Sic. xii. 76; and, according to Thucyd. v. i\% the year before; 
and that of Haliartus fu$> twenty-nine years afterward. Hut it is 
common for historians *o make use of a round number, except in 
cases where great precision is required. 
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* th* Orchalian hill* is particularly meant that called 
Alopecus H , on the side of Helicon looking inward 
Iialiartus. 

After the death* of Lysawder, the Spartans 60 jntuch 
resented -Pausanias’ whole behaviour with respect to 
that event, that they summoned him to be tried lor 
his life. He did not however appear to answer to 
the charge, but fled to Tegea and took refuge 4 # 
Minerva’s temple, where he spent the rest of his days 
as her suppliant. 

Lysander’s poverty, which was discovered after his 
death, added lustre to his virtue. It was thou found, 
that notwithstanding the money which had passed 
through his hands, the authority which he had exer¬ 
cised over so many cities, and indeed the immense 
empire of which he had been possessed, he had not 
in the least improved his family-fortune. This ac¬ 
count we have from Theopompns, whom we more 
readily believe when he commends, than when he 
finds fault; lor lie as well as many others, was more 
inclined to censure than to praise. 

Ephorus informs us that subsequently, upon some 
disputes between the confederates and the Spartans, it 
was thought necessary to inspect Lysander’s papers, 
and for that purpose Agesilaus went to his house. 
Among the rest he found one of apolitical character, 
calculated to prove the propriety of taking the right 
of succession'from the Kurytionidse and Agidae, and 
of electing kings from among persons of the greatest 
merit. This lie was going to produce before the 
citizens, in order to show what tue real principles of 
Lysandcr were. But Lacratidas, a man of sense and 
the principal of the Ephdri, restrained him from it 
.by representing, “ How improper it would be to dig 
u Lvsandcr out of his grave ; when this oration, which 
“ was written in so artful and persuasive a manner* 
« ought rather to be buried with him.” 

Among the other honours paid to his memory, 

** That is, ‘ fox-hill.’ 
a 2 
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that jfdiich X am about to mention is none of the least. 
Some persons, who had contracted themselves to his 
daughters in his life-time, when they found that he 
died poor, renounced their engagements. The Spar¬ 
tans fined them for having Courted the alliance while 
they had riches in view, and breaking it oft* when 
they discovered that poverty, which was the best 
proof of Lysander’s probity and justice. There was 
a law (it Seems) at Sparta, which punished not only 
those who continued in a state of celibacy, or mar¬ 
ried too late, but those also who married ill; and it 
was levelled chiefly at persons, who married into rich, 
rather than into good families. Such are the parti¬ 
culars of Lysander’s Life with which histotry has sup¬ 
plied us. 



THE 


LIFE 

or 

S Y L L A. 


SUMMARY. 

Kx l/action and fortune of Sylla. His figure, love of repartee, and 
good living. Hoc chin delivers-up to him Jugurlha : Source of his 
hostility against Marius. lie is elected prect or, and sent as lieu¬ 
tenant into Cuppadotia. His future greatness predicted. Neva 
subjects of quarrel between Marius and himself. His success in 
the Social War : ascribed by himself to Jen tune. Presage of his 
sovereign authority. Inconsistency of his conduct. He is elected 
consul: commencement of the Civil War announced by prodigies. 
Marius combines with the tribune Sulpitius, who procures him the 
management of the Mithridaiic War. Praetors insulted by Sylla*s 
sold ms. Omens, which determine him to march to Pome. The 
senate sends ay embassy to him. He enters .the city. Marins 
Jlies. Sylla sets a pi ice vjum his head. Situation of Mithridates* 
affairs. Sylla lay'. si<ge to Athens; and plunders the Grecian 
temples : Compared with the ancient Ronu&t generals. Portrait 

. of the tyrant Ariuictn. Capture and htf/sk of Athens. Sylla puts 
a stop to th >■ carnage. Aviation su¥f$nderS himself. Sylla goes 
into Bci'otia. His small force despised by the enemy. He seizes 
an advantageous position, and saves (Vieeronea. Presages of his 
success. He encamps near Archelaiis. Two Chceroneavs drive 
the enemy from the port of Thurium. Sylla gains a t omplcte vic¬ 
tory, and erects trophies; is attacked in Thessaly by Doryhnis, 
and gains a second victory. Has an interview tviih At chelau s, and 
grants him a peace. Mithridates* envoys refuse to confii m it, 
Sylla*s interview with that prince , and ratification of the treaty, 

9 
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Jlr oppresses Asia Minor : carnet off from Athens the writings of 
i'Ariffi&tle and Theopkia&ius: is seized with the gout, while in that 
city, *%utyrfound near Apollonia. Sylla defeats the consul Nor - 
bonus. Lucullus, hit lieutenant, reals a much more numaous 
army, Sylla corrupts the troops of Hcipios and gains a great 
victory over young Marius. Teletinns the Savmitc newly gets 
possession of Rome: is engaged by Sylla , and defeated . He i on- 
venes the senate, and during their sitting massanct six thousand 
men. His change of behaviour, on obtaining the sup) erne power ; 
and horrible proscriptions. He orders twelve thousand men to be 
pat to death at Prtrneste: declares himself dictator: lays down 
the office, and predicts to Pompey the war uhiJi he subsequently 
waged with Lepidus. Dedicates the tenth of his substance to llet - 
Cities s n attacked by the Morhus Petlieulosus; dies. Ihsfuneial. 


Lucius CORNELIUS SYLLA was of a patri* 

cian family. One of his ancestors, named Rufimis 1 , 
is said to have been consul, but to ha\c fallen under 
a disgrace more than cquhalent to that honour. He 
was found to have in his possession more than ten 
pounds of plate, which the law did not permit; and 
for that he was expelled from the senate. Hence it 
was, that his posterity continued in a low and ob¬ 
scure condition ; and Sylla him^lf wa> born to a 
very scanty fortune. Even when he was gumn up, 
he lived in hired lodgings, for which he paid but a 
small consideration; and with this ho was nibse- 
quently reproached, when risen to such opulence as 
he hadhatf tio previous reason to expect. For one da}, 
as he was bragging and priding himself upon the ex¬ 
ploits which he had achieved in Africa, \i person of 

* Publius Cornelius Jlufmjis a man of great military talents amt 
dfc&ani$6£#r$rice ( A OVu. iv. 8.), was mice consul; the first time 
A. V C. 4$S% ami the second thirteen years afterward. He was 
expelled the senate two years after his second consulship, when 
Q. Fabricius Lucinus and Cams Ahnilius Papas were censors.. (See 
Val. Max. ii. 9.) Velleim Paterculus (ii. 17.) inform* us that Sylla 
was the sixth indescenl from this Rufinus, which might very well be; 
fdr between the first yonsulship of Rufinus aftd the first campaign of 
Svlia, there was an interval of a hundred and eighty-eight year-*. 

12 
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some name and character asked, u How canst thou 
<s be an honest man, who art master of such. a fbr- 
“ tune, w r hen thy father left thee nothing Though 
the Romans at that time did not retain their ancient 
integrity and purity of manners, but were degene¬ 
rated into luxury and expense, yet it seems they 
still considered it as not less disgraceful to have ^de¬ 
parted from family-poverty, than to have spent a pa* 
ternal estate. And a long time afterward, when 
Sylla had made himself absolute and put numbers to 
death, a man w ho was only the second of his family 
that was free, being condemned to be thrown down 
the Tarpeian rock for having concealed a friend in¬ 
cluded in the proscription, spoke of Sylla in this 
upbraiding manner; “ I am his old acquaintance; 
“ wt lived long under the same roof: I hired the 
“ upper apartment at two thousand sesterces, and 
he the one under me at three thousand.” So that 
the difference between their disbursements w T as then 
only a thousand sesterces, which in Attic money is 
two hundred and fifty drachmas. Such is the ac¬ 
count, which we ha\e of his origin. 

As to his figure, we have the w'hole of it in his 
statues, except his eyes. They w r ere of a lively 
blue, fierce and menacing; and this ferocity was 
heightened by his complexion, which was a strong 
red, interspersed with spots of white. From this 
complexion,*wx learn, he had the name of Sylla a ; 
and an Athenian droll deduced from it the following 
jest: 

SjJIa’s a mulberry sprinkled with mqal. 


Neither is it foreign to make these observations 
upon a man, who in his youth, before he emerged 
from obscurity, was such a lover of drollery that he 
spent his time with mimics and jesters, and went 
with them to every length of riot. Nay, when in 


a Sil or Syl is a yellow kind of earth, which when burnt become# 
red. Hence Sjjilucem Color, in Vitruvius, signifies ‘ purple,* 
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the height of his power, he would collect the most 
noted payers and buffoons every day, and in a man¬ 
ner extremely unsuitable to his age and dignity dunk 
and join with them in licentious wit, while business 
of consequence lay neglected. He would never, in¬ 
deed, admit any thing serious at his table; and 
though at other times a man ot business, and austere 
in his manner, he would change instantaneously 
whenever he had company, and begin a carousal. 
So that to buffoons and dancers he was the most 
affable man in the world, the most easy of access, 
and the most capable of being moulded just as they 
pleased. 

To this dissipation may be imputed bis libidinous 
attachments, and his disordeih and infamous love of 
pleasure, which stuck by him even in age. One of 
his mistresses named Nicopolis, was a courtesan, but 
very iich. This woman was so captivated by his 
company and the beauty of his peison, that she en¬ 
tertained a leal passion for him, and at her death 
made him her heir, llis mother-in-law likewise, who 
loved him as her own son, left him her estate. Y ith 
these additions to his fortune, he was toleiably pio- 
vided for. 

He was appointed quastor to.Marius in his first 
consulship, and wen* over wiih him info Afiiea to 
carry on the war v ith Jugmtha. In the mihlaiy de¬ 
partment he acquired great honour, and'among other 
things availed himself of an opportunity to make a 
friend of Bocchus, king of \umidia. The embas- 
sadors of that prince had just escaped out of* the 
hands of robbers, when Sy 11a gave them the most 
humane reception* loaded them with presents, and 
sent them back wiih # a strong guaid. 

Bocchus, who for a long time had both hated 
and feared his son-in-law Jugurtha, had him then 
at his court. He had taken refuge there after, his 
defeat; and Bocchus, now meditating to betray him, 
chose lather lo let SylJa seize him, than to deliver 
hu$ up himself. Sylla communicated the affair to 
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Marius 3 , and taking a small party with him set out 
upon the expedition, dangerous as it Was, What 
indeed coyld be more so than, in hopes Of getting 
another irlan into his power, to put himself into 
that of* a barbarian who was treacherous to hls t own 
relations? In fact, when Bocclius saw them at his 
disposal, and that he was under a necessity of be¬ 
traying either the one or the other, he debated long 
within himself which should be the victim. At last, 
he determined to abide by his original resolution, 
and gave up Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla. 

'Hus proemcd Marius a triumph, but envy as¬ 
cribed t he whole glory of it to Sylla; a circumstance 
’winch Marius in his heail not a little resented ; es¬ 
pecially when he found that Sylla. who was naturally 
ibnd of fame and from a low and obscure condition 
now rose to general esteem, suffered his ambition to 
carry him so far as to order a signet to be engraved 
with a representation of this adventure, which he 
constantly used in sealing his letters. The device 
was, Bocclius delivering up Jugurtha, and Sylla re¬ 
ceiving linn. 

This touched Marins to the quick. As he thought 
Sylla however not considerable enough to be an ob¬ 
ject of envy, he continued to employ him in his 
wars, 'finis in his second consulship he made him 
one of his lieutenants, and in his third bestowed 
upon him the'eoumiand of a thousand men. Sylla, 
in these several capacities pei formed many import¬ 
ant seivices. In that of lieutenant, betook Copillua 
chief of the /feetosaga* prisoner ; and, in that of 
tribune, he persuaded the great and popular nation 
of the Marsi to declare themselves friends and allies 
of the Kuinans. But finding Marius uneasy at his 
successes, and that instead of giving him new oc¬ 
casions to distinguish himself he lather opposed 
his «gd\ an cement, he applied to Catulus, Marius* 
collegue. 

* This is rather differently stated in the Life of Marius, p. 130.* 

* Whose capital was Toulouse.* 
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Catalus was a worthy man, but he had not the de¬ 
gree ofvigour necessary for action. He, therefore, 
employed Sylla in the most difficult enterprises, and 
this opened to him a tine field both of htocrouF and 
power. He subdued most of the barbarians who in¬ 
habited the Alps, and in a time of scarcity under¬ 
took to procure a supply of provisions; which he 
performed so effectually, that there was not only 
abundance in Catulus* camp, but that of Marius also 
was relieved with the overplus. 

Sylla himself writes, that Marius was deeply af¬ 
flicted at this circumstance. From so petty and 
childish a cause did that enmity spring, which after¬ 
ward grew up in blood, and was nourished by civil 
wats and the incurable rage of faction, till it ended 
in tyranny and the confusion of the whole state. 
This shows how wise a man Euripides was, and how 
well he understood the distempers of government, 
when he called upon mankind to beware of ambi¬ 
tion as a daemon most destructive to her worship¬ 


pers. 

Sylla by this time thought the glory, which he had 
acquired in war, sufficient to procure him a share in 
the administration; and he therefore immediately left 
the camp, to go and make his court tq the people. 
The office, which lie solicited, was the city-prstor- 
ship, but he failed in the attempt. For this he as¬ 
signs the following reason: the peolple, knowing 
the friendship between him and Bocchus, expected 
if he were oedile before his proctorship, that he 
would treat them with magnificent huntings and 
Combats of African wild beasts; and upon that ac¬ 
count chose othei* praetors, that be might be forced 
upon the aedileship.* Subsequent events, however^ 1 
showed the cause alleged by Sylla not to have bee® 


* Fhnen. 5 f ii. (L.) But the English stage can supply as qjrong 
a tiIs*uuMve ; 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 

By that sift fell the angels, &c. 

(Shaksp. Hen. Vm.iii.2.)* 
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the true one. For the year following 6 he got him¬ 
self elected praetor, partly by his assiduities and partly 
by his money. While he bore that office, lie hap¬ 
pened to be provoked at Caesar, and said angrily to 
him, “ I will use my authority against you.’* Caesar 7 
with a smile replied, <s You do well to call it 6 yours,* 
for you bought it 8 .” 

Alter his pr.-rtorship, hew T as sent into Cappadocia. 
His pretence for that expedition was the re-establish¬ 
ment of Ariobarzanes \ but his real design was to 
restrain the enterprising spirit of Mithridafes, who 
was acquiring dominions not less respectable than his 
paternal ones 0 . He did not take many troops with 
him out of Italy, but availed himself of the service 
of the allies, whom he found well affected to the 
cause. With these he attacked the Cappadocians, 
and cut in pieces vast numbers of them, and still 
more of the Armenians who came to their succour: 
in consequence of which Gordius was driven out, 
and Ariobar/anes restored to his kingdom. 

During his encampment on the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates, Orobazus came embassador to him from 
Arsaccs king of Parthia. There had as yet been no 
intercourse between the two nations ; and it musfe 
be considered as a piart of Sylla’s good fortune, that 
he was the first Roman, to whom the Parthians ap¬ 
plied for fi iomlship and alliance. At the time of 
audience he is» # said to have ordered three chairs,one 


‘ U’.tMw7. 

7 This must 1ms c* been Sextus Julius (,'&“-ar, who was consul a 
lew jturs alter Svlla’s prmtorslup. Cuius Julius Cajsar was only 
four year* old, w hui fry lla was pnrtor. (L.) 

Plutarcli’s reasoning lure, as M. Iticard observes, is not very 
logical! for though the people, as SyJia»stated, would h^ve liked 
liiv shows, util, they probably liked his money better.* 

8 This uill remind the reader of one of Martial’s epigrams, which 
has been thus translated : 

Tlie golden hair, which Galla wears, 

JLs hers; who would have thought it? 

She swears 'tis ht*r»; and true site swears— 

For I know where she bought it.* 

9 For the imtory of these princes, see Justin xxxviii.fl. Sec,* 
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for Ariobarzanes, one for Orobazus, and one in the 
»uiddle for himself. Orobazus was subsequently put 
to death by the king of Parthia, lor having submit¬ 
ted so far to a Homan. As for Sylla, some com¬ 
mended his lofty behaviour tp the barbarians, wljjle 
others blamed it as insolent and unseasonably im¬ 
perious. 

It is reported, that a certain Chalcidian ,0 in the 
train of Orobazus looked at Sylla’s face, and observed 
vety'attentively the turn of his ideas and the motions 
of his body. These he compared with the rules of his 
art, and then declared, “ That he must infallibly be 
ct one day the greatest of men; and that it was strange, 
“ he could bear to be any thing less at present.” 

Upon his rct-urn, Censorinus prepared to accuse 
him of extortion, for having illegally drawn vast 
sums from a kingdom in alliance with Rome, lie 
did not however carry it to a trial, but dropped the 
intended impeachment. 

The quarrel between Sylla and Marius broke out 
afresh, on the following occasion: Bocchus, to make 
his court to the people of Rome and to Sylla at the 
same time, dedicated several images of Victory in the 
Capitol, and close by them a figure of Jugurtha in 
gold, in the form in which he h#d delivered him up 
to Sylla. Marius, unable to digest the affront, pre¬ 
pared to pull them down, and Sylla’s friends were 
determined to prevent it. Between them both, the 
whole city was set in a flame; when the Social War 
wdiich had long lain smothered broke out, and for 
the present put a stop to the sedition.^ 

In this important war, which was so Various in it # s 
fortune and brought so many mischiefs and dangers 
upon the Rdmans, it appeared from the small execu¬ 
tion done by Mariiis, that military skill requires a 
strong and vigorous constitution to second it. Sylla 
on the other hand performed so many memorable 

i0 An inhabitant of Chalcis, the metropolis of Chaleidene in 
Syria H. N,v.2H.); if PJutaich <1$ not rather, as Aroyofc 
*u$»octs write * Chaldaean.* 



things, that the citizens looked upon him ns a great 
general, his friends as the greatest in the world, and 
his enemies as the most fortunate. Neither did he 
behave, with respect to that notion, like Timotheus 
the son of Conon. When the enemies of that 
Athenian ascribed all his successes to Fortune* and 
got a picture drawn in which he was represented 
asleep, with the goddess by Ills side taking cities for 
him in her net, he gave way to an indecent pas¬ 
sion, and complained that he was robbed of the 
glory due to his achievements. Nay, subsequently, 
upon his return from a certain expedition, he ad¬ 
dressed the people in these terms ; “ Iu this, my 
“ fellow-citizens, Fortune lias no share.” The 
goddess, it is said, piqued herself so far upon having 
her revenge for this vanity of Timotheus, that he 
could never in future effect any thing extraordinary, 
but was baffled in all his undertakings, and became 
ao obnoxious to the people that they sent him into 
banishment. 

Sylla took a different course. It not only gave 
him pleasure to hear his success imputed to Fortune, 
but he encouraged the opinion,*thinking it added an 
air of grandeur and even of dhiiiity to his actions. 
Whether he did this»out of vanity, or from a real pet- 
suasion of it’s truth, we cannot affirm, lie himself 
states in his Commentaries, “ That his enterprises 
executed on & sudden, in a manner different from 
what he had original!v intended, always succeeded 
the best.” It is plain likewise from his saving, 
“ That he was born rather for fortune, than for war,” 
that lie attributed more to luck than to valour. In 
short, lie makes himself entirely Fortune’s creature j 
since to her divine influence lie ascribes the good 
understanding, which always subsisted between him 
and Metellus, a man in the same sphere of life with 
himself, and his father-in-law. For, whereas he ex¬ 
pected to have found him a man troublesome in 
office, he proved on the contrary a quiet and oblig- 
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mg colkgue 1J . Add to this, that in tlie Commen¬ 
taries inscribed to Lucullus, he advises him to de¬ 
pend upon nothing so much, as what heaven should 
suggest to him in the visions of the night. JIc far¬ 
ther informs us, that when he was despatched afc$he 
head of an army against the confederates, the earth 
opened on a sudden near Laverna u ; and that there 
issued out of the chasm, which was extremely large, 
an immense quantity of fire and a flame that shot up 
to the heavens. The soothsayers, being consulted 
otpon it, answered ; ** That a man of courage and of 
“ most distinguished personal appearance, should 
44 take the reins of government into his hands, and 
44 suppress the tumults with which Borne was then 
44 agitated.” Sylla says, lie was the man ; tor that 
his locks of gold were sufficient proof of his 4 dis¬ 
tinguished personal appearance,’ and that after so 
many signal actions he could unhesitatingly pro¬ 
nounce himself ‘ a man of courage.’ Thus much 
concerning his confidence in the gods. 

In other respects, he was less consistent with him¬ 
self. Rapacious in a high degree, but still more 
liberal 13 ; in preferring or disgracing whom he 
pleased, equally unaccountable ; submissive to those 
who might be of service to him, 1 and severe to those 
who stood in need of his services : so that it was 
hard to say whether lie was more insolent, or more 
servile in his nature. Such was his inconsistency in 
punishing, that lie would sometimes inflict torture 

11 was in year (A. V. C. (>7.'5) in which t’iccro made his 
first public oration, for Sextus Itoocius Anierinusi with a still more 
creditable degree of courage than of eloquence ; as Chrysogonus 
(the freed man £f Sylla, who was then also perpetual dictator) was 
ioteffeBtedin Rosfcius’ mill* 

** In the Salurian w tty, there was a grove and temple consecrated 
to Lavoma, (L.) the goddess of swindlers and thieves. (Sec] lor. 
Ep. I. xvi. 60.) Ip that grove indeed, according to Fcstus, the par¬ 
tition of their plunder was usually made.* , 

* J Exactly the * a lien i nppclcns , suiprofusus* with which Sallust 
has so well expressed a striking part of Catiline’s character. (Beil. 

Cm. 3.)* 
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on the slightest grounds, ami sometimes Overlook 
the greatest crimes ; lie would easily Deceive some 
persons into favour after the most unpardonable 
offences, while he took vengeance upon others 
the most trifling fault by death and confiscation <txf 
goods. These things can no otherwise be reconciled, 
than by concluding that he was harsh jmd vindictive 
in his temper, but occasionally checked thode in¬ 
clinations when his own interest was at stake. 

In this very war with the confederates, his soldiers 
murthcred with clubs and stones a lieutenant of Ifis 
named Albiuus u , who had been honoured with the 
praetorship •, yet he suffered them, alter such a crime, 
to escape with impunity. lie only took occasion 
thence to boast, that he should find they would exert 
themselv es more during the rest of the war, because 
they would think themselves obliged to atone for 
their offence by extraordinary acts of valour. The 
censure, which lie incurred upon this occasion, did 
not in the least affect him. His great object was 
Marius* destruction ; and, finding that the confede¬ 
rate war was drawing to it’s conclusion l7 , he paid 
his court to the army, that lie might be appointed 
general against him. 

Upon his return to Rome, being then fifty years 
of age, he was elected consul with Quiiictus Pom- 
peius, and at the same time made an illustrious match 
with Caecilia, the daughter of Metellus the high- 
priest. This union gave occasion to many sarcas* 
tical songs, and (according to Livv ** account) many 
of the principal citizens invidiously deemed him un¬ 
worthy of sucli an alliance, though they had not 
thought him unworthy of the consulship, Cajcilia 
was not his first wife, for in the eaily part of his life, 
lie lmd married Ilia, by whom he had a daughter; 


*♦ This officer is mentioned, but with very different elutaitors 
by the*Suj»pl. Liv. who follows, Oro&ius, in calling bim 4 intolerably 
proud’ (v. 18.), and by Valerius Maximus, who suyi 4 he was.u* 
manner'., birth, and conduct, irreproathable.'* 

a. u. c. m:>. 
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sujbsej^ently he espoused ^Klia, and after her Coelia, 
%hom On account of her barrenness he repudiated 
without any other marks of disgrace, and dismissed 
with valuable presents. As he soon afleiwajds 
however married Metella, the dismission of Cqgtia 
became an object of censure. Metella he always 
treated with ihc utmost respect; insomuch that 
when the people of Rome wished him to rccal the 
esROs of Marius* party, and could not prevail with 
him, they entreated JVIctclla to m-c her good offices 
in their favour. It was thought likewise that, when 
he took Athens, that city met with harsher usage, 
because the inhabitants had jested vilely on Metella 
from the walls. Rut these things happened at a 
later period. 

The consulship was now but of small considera¬ 


tion with him, in comparison with what lie had in 
view. Ills heart was fixed upon obtaining the 
management of the Mithridatic war. In this respect 
he had a rival in Marius, who was goaded by an un¬ 
seasonable ambition and madness for fame, passions 
which never wax old. Though now unwieldy in 
his person, and obliged on account of his age to give 
t|p his share in commands near home, he coveted 
the direction ot fireign warn and expeditions. This 
man watching Ins onpordimtv in Rome, when Sylla 
was gone to the camp io settle some n f-ii bod con¬ 
cerns, framed that fatal ‘wdbion, Which hurt her 


more essentially than all the wa s she had aver en- 
countered* Ikuv n sent prodigies to prefigure it. 
Fire blazed out ot ilk own accord bom the ensign- 
$taves,*and wa - with diflicultv ex ting*, iud. 'Ihrce 
ravepa brought their voting into tie c it v, and de¬ 
voured them there,* and then can it d their remains 


back to thejr nestsi Some mts having gnawed the^ 
consecrated gold in a certain temple, the sacristans 
caught one of them in a trap, w here the borg five 
jfbung ones, and cat three of them. And (what 
jpas most remarkable) one day when the sky was 
serene and clear, there was hcaid in it the sound of a 
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trumpet, $o shrill and mournful, that it flighten§# 
and astonished the whole city. The Tuscan sages 
said, it poitended a new race of men an# a renova¬ 
tion of the world, lor they observed, that there 
were eight several kinds of men, all differing in li|e and 
manners j that heaven had allotted to each it's time, 
which was limited by the circuit of the great year ; 
and that, when one race came to a period and ano¬ 
ther was rising, it was announced by some wonderful 
sigh from cither earth or heaven. So that it was 
evident at one view to those who attended to these 
tilings and were versed in them, that a different sort 
of men were come into the world, with other man¬ 
ners and customs, and more or less the care of the 
gods than those who had preceded them. They 
added, that in this revolution of ages many strange 
alterations happened : that divination (for instance) 
should be held in high honour in some one age, and 
prove successful in all it’s predictions, because the 
Deity afforded pure and perfect signs to proceed by; 
whereas in another it should be in small repute, being 
chiefly extemporaneous, and calculating future 
events from uncertain and obscure principles. Such 
was the mythology of the most learned and respect¬ 
able of tiu‘Tuscan soothsayers. While the senate 
were attending to their interpretations in the temple 
of Bellona, a sparrow in the sight of the whole body 
brought a gra&shopper in her mouth ; and after she 
had torn it asunder, left one part among them, and 
carried the other off. From this the soothsayers de- 
i Jared they apprehended a dangerous sedition and 
dispute between the town and the country. For 
the inhabitants of the town are noisy like the grass¬ 
hopper, and those of' the country are domestic like 
the sparrow’ 6 . 

Soon after this Marius got Sulpitius to join him. 

16 ^'hc* original is obviously corrupt in this place. One MS. 
indeed gives a reading, which would reverse that of the text: * The 
iunabitants of the to.vn are noisy like the sparrow, and those o.‘ the 
country frequent the fields like the grasshopper/ $ 
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This irtan was second to none in desperate attempts. 
Instead of inquiring indeed for another more em¬ 
phatically wicked, you must ask in what instance 
of wickfedne«s he exceeded himself lie was a com¬ 
pound of cruelty, impudence, and avarice; and 
cared not for whatever disgrace or guilt he might 
incur by his actions. lie sold the freedom of Koine 
openly to persons who had been ‘la\e-, as well as to 
strangers, and had the money counted out upon a 
table in the Forum. He kept constantly about him 
a guard of three hundred men well armed, and a 
company of young men of the equestrian order, 
whom he called his 6 Anti-senate :* and though he 
got a law made, that no senator should contract 
debts to the amount of more than two thousand 
drachma.'., it appeared at hi« death that he him elf 
owed more than three millions. ThK wretch was 
by Marius let loose upon the people, and leguIaU'd 
every thing by the sword. Among other pernicious 
edicts, which he procured, was that which gave to 
Marius the management of the Mithridatic war. 
Upon this, the consuls ordered all the courts to be 
shut up. 13ut one day, as fhe\ were holding an as¬ 
sembly before the temple of Castor and Pollux, he 
set Ills ruffians upon them, and ijany weie slain. The 
son of Pomui v the consul, who was a mere bov, was 
of the number. Pompcy concealer] himself, and 
saved his own life. Sylla was pursued into the house 
of Marius, and thence dragged to the Forum, to re¬ 
voke the older for the cessation of public business 17 . 
For this reason Nulpitius, when he deprived Pompcy 
of the consulship, continued Sylla in it, and only 
transferred to Marius the superintendence of the 
war with Mithridates. Upon which he immediately 
despatched some military tribunes to Xola, to reedive 
the army at the hands of Sylla, and to bring it to 
Marius. Kut Sylla got before them to the cninp; 
.and his soldiers were no sooner apprised of the cora- 


17 See the Life of Marius, p. 164, 



mission of those officers, than they stoned them tot 
death. 

Marius in return dipped his hands in the blood of 
Sylia’s friends in Rome, and ordered their houses to 
be plundered. Nothing now was to be seen but 
hurry and confusion, some flying from the camp to 
the city, and others from the city to the camp. The 
senate were no longer free, but under the direction 
of Marius ami Sulpitius. So that, when they were 
infbiined Sylla was marching towards Rome, they 
sent two pnetors, Biutus and Serwlius, to stop him. 
As these magistrates delivered their orders to Sylla 
with some haughtiness, the soldiers prepared to kill 
them ; but at last they confented themselves with 
Hl’eaking their fasces, tearing off their robes, and 
sending them a wav with every mm k of disgrace. 

The very sight of them, robin d as they were of 
the ensigns of their authority, spread sorrow and con¬ 
sternation throughout .Rome *, and announced a se¬ 
dition, for which there was no longer either restraint 
or remedy. Marius prepared to repel force bv force. 
Sylla moved from Nola at the head of six complete 
legions, and had his collegue along with him. His 
army, he saw, was ready at the first word to march 
to Rome, but he \vas unresolved in his own mind 
and apprehensive of the danger. Upon his offering 
sacrifice however, the soothsayer Posthumius had no 
sooner inspected the entrails, than he stretched out 
both his hands to Sylla, and proposed to he reserved 
in chains till after the battle for the worst of punish- 
jnents, if every thing did not presently succeed to 
the general’s entire widi. It is said, likewise, that 
there appeared to Sylla in a. dream the goddess, 
whose wmrship the Romans received lioui the Cap¬ 
padocians, whether it be the Moon, Minerva ,s , or 
llellona. She seemed to stand by him, and put 
thunder into his hand, and having summoned each 

** Dacier solves this doubt, by what follows respecting th®* 
thunder. This he represents as not wielded by any of the three «*?' 
font Minerva, who was one of the deities of the Capitol.* 
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of his Enemies by name, bade him strike them % 
upon which they fell, and were consumed to ashes. 
Encouraged by this vision, which he related the 
next morning to his collegne, he bent his way to¬ 
ward Rome. 

When he had reached Picinee 19 , he was met by an 
embassy entreating him not to advance in that 
hostile manner, since the senate had come to a re¬ 
solution to do him all the justice which he could 
desire. This request he promised lo grant, and as 
if he intended to encamp there, m d his officers 
as usual to mark out the ground: upon which the 
embassadors, with entire confidence in his honour, 
took their leave. But as soon as they were gone, 
he despatched Basillus and Cains Mummius, to mailt 
themselves masteis off the gate and the wall by 
the AEsquiline mount ; and followed them himself 
with the utmost expedition. Accordingly, Ba&illus 
and his party seized the gate, and entered the city. 
®ut the unarmed multitude got upon the tops off the 
houses, and with stones and tiles drove them back 
to the foot of the wall. At that moment Sy 11a ar¬ 
rived, and observing the opposition which his sol¬ 
diers met with, called out to them to set fire to the 
houses. He himself seized a flaming torch, and 
advanced before them: at the same time, he ordered 
his archers to shoot fire-arrows at the roofs. Reason 
had no longer any power over him: passion and fury 
governed all his motions: he thought of nothing 
but his enemies; and neither considered nor pitied 
his friends, his relations, or his acquaintance. Such 
Was the case, when he forced his way with fire, 
which makes no disjunction between the innocent 
and guilty. 

Meauwhile Marius, who had been driven back ti> 

**3Fhere being no place between No la and Rome called ‘«Pici • 
n®** Lubinus thinks we should read ‘ Picta.*/ which was a place of 
jjoblie entertainment about twenty-five miles .from the capital. 
Wrabn, and Antoninus (in bis Itinerary) mention it a* such, 
wjiich renders the conjecture very plausible* 

9 
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the temple of Vesta, proclaimed liberty to tjjie slaves 
that would repair to his standard. But the ehenry 
pressed on with so much vigour, that he was forced 
to quit the city. 

ftylla immediately assembled the senate, and got 
Marius and a few others condemned to death. The 
tribune Sulpitius, who was of the number, was be¬ 
trayed bv one of his own slaves, and brought to the 
block. Sylla gave the slave his freedom, and then 
had him thrown down the Tarpeian rock. Upon 
Marius* head he set a price, in which he behaved 
neither with gratitude nor good policy, since he had 
not long before fled into Marius* house, and put his 
Jifc into his hands, and yet was dismissed in safety. 
Ilad Marius, at that time, instead of letting liim go, 
given him up to Sulpitius who thirsted for his blood, 
he might have been absolute master of Rome. But 
he spared his enemy; and a few days afterward, 
when a similar opportunity offered, had to regret 
that he met not with similar generosity in return. 

The senate did not express the concern, which 
this gave them; but the people obviously by facts 
showed their resentment, and their resolution to 
make reprisals. For they rejected from the consul¬ 
ship his nephew Nonius, who relied upon his re¬ 
commendation, and his fellow-candidate Servius in 
an ignominious manner, and appointed others in 
their stead,. vv hose promotion they thought would 
be most disagreeable to him. Sylla pretended much 
satisfaction at the tiling, and said, “ He was quite 
i<c happy to sec the people In his means enabled to 
** enjoy the* liberty of proceeding as they thought 
“ proper/* Nay, to obviate their hatred he pro¬ 
posed Lucius Cinna, who was of the opposite fac¬ 
tion, for consul; but he first laid him under the 
sanction of a solemn oath to assist him in all his 
affairs. Cinna went up to the Capitol, with a stone 
in his hand. There he swore before great numbers 
to preserve the friendship between them inviolate, 
adding this imprecation, “ If I be guilty of any 
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U may ^ be driven from the city as this 

* s stone is from my hand!" at the same time thrOw- 
itfg'the stone upon the ground. Yet, as soon as he 
entered upon his office, he began to raise new com¬ 
motions, and drew up an impeachment against Sylla, 
of which' Verginius one of the tribunes was to be 
the manager. But Sylla left both the manager and 
the impeachment behind him, and marched against 
Mithridates. 

About the time that Sylla set sail from Italy, Mi¬ 
thridates (we are told) was visited by many ill pre¬ 
sages at Pergamus. Among the rest, an image of 
Victory bearing a crown, which was contrived to 
be let down by* a machine, broke just as it w as going 
to place the crown upon his head, and the ciown 
itself was dashed to pieces upon the floor of the 
theatre. The people of Pergamus were seized with 
astonishment, and Mithridates fHt no small eoneern, 
though his affairs were then prosperous beyond his 
hopes. For he had taken Asia tiom the Romans, 
and Bithynia and Cappadocia from f heir respective 
kings, and w 7 as now quietly settled at j c.gaums, 
disposing of ricli governments and kingdoms wrifog 
hisfiiends at piea3iue. Of his ‘oils, the : Idcaf go- 
\c oed in peace the ancient kingdom** of Pom..s and 
Bosp )rus, cviemhng a r far as thc\Ic-erts above the 
IvLeotic lake; the oth i\ named Anaiadio was 
subduing Thrace and Ma* don whh a great army. 
Hib generals with their anmt“ w'*re reducing otiiei 
considerable places. Tlie piinc'pal of these was 
Archclaus, vh o command'd th.e seas with his fleet/ 
Was conducting the Cyciaiiia and all the othei 
islands wffhin the bay o< Malc«i, and v as master of 
Euboea itself. He had met, indeed, witli a check 
at w Chaeronea. Uhcie Brut us Sura, lieutenant to 
Scntius who commanded in Maeedon, a man dis¬ 
tinguished by his courage and capacity, opposed 
he was overflowing Bceotia like a torrent, tle- 
him in three engagements near Clueronea, 
ifinei} him again to the sea. But as Lucius 
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Lucullus came and ordered the victor to give pface 
to Sylla, to whom that province and the co&iditet of 
the war were decreed, he immediately quitted Boe- 
otia, and returned to Sentiua; though'* his success 
was beyond his hope, and Greece was readyfo da* 
claic again fur the Romans on account of 
and conduct. These, it is tiue, were the most shifting 
actions of Unit ins’ life. 

When H\Wd arrived, the cities sent embassadors 
with an ofter of opening their gates to him. Athens 
alone was held by it’s tyrant, Aristion, for Mitbri- 
dates. lie therefore attacked it with the utmost 
vigour, invested the Piraeus, brought up all sorts of 
engines, and left no kind of assault unattempted. 
Had he waited awhile, he might without the smallest 
danger have taken the upper town, which was al¬ 
ready reduced by famine to the last extremity. BuJ 
his haste to jcturn to Rome, where he apprehended 
.some change in a flairs to his prejudice, made him 
inn every risk, and spare neither men nor money to 
bring this war to a conclusion For, beside his 
other wailike equipage, he had ten thousand pair of 
mules which worked every day at the engines. As 
wood began to fail, on account of the immense 
weights which broke down his machines or of their 
being liequentlv burnt by the enemy, he cut down 
tiie sacied groves. The shady walks of the Aca- 
dem\ and Rie Lvcamm in the suburbs fell beneath 
his a\. And as the war required prodigious sums of 
money to iuppoit it, he sciupiednol to violate,the 
holy treasures of Greece, but took fiom Epidaurus 
• as well as Olympia the most beautiful and precious 
of their gifts. He wrote also to the Anipfyictyoosat 
Delphi, u That it would be better for them to plaoe 
“ the treasures of Apollo in his hands: for either 
“ lie would keep them safer than they could, ox if 
“ he applied them to In’s own use, he would return 
.“•the lull value.” Caphis the Phocensian, one of 
Jiis friends, was despatched upon this commissj^u* 
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and ,was injoincd to have every thing Weighed to 

him . 1 

This office**, upon his arrival at Delphi, was loth 
to touch the sacred deposits, and lamented to the 
Amphietyons the necessity, under which he acted, 
lJith j piny tears. Some said, they heard the sound 
Of the ly re in the inmost sanctuary $ and Caphis, 
either believing it or wishing to strike Sylla with a 
religious terror, sent him an account of it. But he 
wrote back jestingly, u That he was surprised 
“ Caphis should not know that music was the voice 
4< of joy, not of resentment. He might, therefore, 
** boldly take the treasures, since Apollo resigned 

them to hirn with the utmost satisfaction.” 

These treasures were cariicd off, without being 
seen by many of the Greeks. But of the roj al ollci - 
Ings there remained a silver urn, which was so huge 
atld heavy that no carriage could bear it, and thcie- 
fore the Amphictyons were obliged to cut it in 
pieces. At the sight of this they called to mind now 
Flaminiiis and Manius Acilius, and now Paulus 
ASmiiius; of whom one having driven A n ^°clms 
out of Greece, and the others subdued the kings of 
Macedon, not only restrained their hands trom 
spoiling the Grecian temples, but expressed their 
regard and reverence for them by additional gilts. 
Those great men indeed were legally commissioned, 
and their soldiers were persons of sober .minds, who 
had learned to obey their generals without murmiii- 
ing. The generals, with the magnanimity of kings, 
.did not in their expenses exceed private persons, or 
bring upon the state any charge but w Hat was com¬ 
mon and reasonable. In short, they thought it not 
1086 disgraceful to flatter their own men, than to be 
affadd of the enemy. But the commanders of these 
Mter times raised themselves to high posts by force, 
not by merit; and as they wanted soldiers to fight 
their countrymen,, rather than ioreign enemies, they 
obliged to treat them with complaisance. 



While they thus bought their service, at the {nice rf 
ministering to their vices, they were not aware that 
they were selling their entire Country; and making 
themselves slaves to the worst of mankind, fnordct 
to command the best. This bafushed Mariufr from 
Home, and afterward brought fiifci back 
Sylla. This made Cinna dip his hands in the bk>0& 
of Octavius, and Fimbria the assassin of BlaCcus. 

Of this corruption Sylla opened one of the first 
sources. For, to seduce the troops of other Officer* 
from them, lie lavishly supplied the necessities of hi* 
own. Thus, while he was at once inviting the fbriher 
to desertion and the latter to luxury, he had occa¬ 
sion for infinite sums, and particularly jti this siege. 
For his anxiety to take Athens was irresistible: 
whether it were, that he wished to fight against that 
city’s ancient renown, of which nothing but the 
shadow now remained; or that he could not bear 
the scoffs and taunts, with which the tyrant Aristion 
in all the wantonness of ribaldry insulted him and 
Mctella from the walls. 

The composition of this fellow’s heart was inso¬ 
lence and cruelty. He w as the sink of all the follies 
and vices of Mithridatcs. Poor Athens, which had 
survived innumerably wars, tyrannies, and seditions, 
perished at last by this monster as by a deadly dis¬ 
ease. A medium us - u of wheat Was now sold there 
for a thousand drachmas. The people eat not only 
the herbs and roots, which grew about the citadel, 
but sodden leather and oil-bags; while Aristion was 
indulging himself in riotous feasts and dancings in 
thte day-time,* or mimicking and laughing at tbe 
enemy. He suffered the sacred lamp of the goddess 
to go out for want of oil; and,* when the principal 
priestess sent to ask him for half a measure of barley, 
he sent her in return that quantity of pepper. The 
senators and priests came to entreat him to take 

*9 The ‘ herbs and roots, 1 mentioned below, are in the original 
mtfdimr, for an account of which see the Life of'Pericles Vul. U. 
note (4&) See also Plin. H. N. xxii. 17.* 
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compassion on the city, and capitulate with Sy Ila, 
biifc he received them with a shower of arrows. At 
last, when it was too late, he with much difficulty 
agreed to send two or three of the companions of his 
riots to negotiate peace. These, instead of making 
any proposals tending to save t^c city, talked in a 
lofty tone about Theseus, and Eumolpus, and the 
conquest of the Modes; which piovoked Sylla to 
say* 46 Go, my noble souls, and take back your fine 
w speeches with you. For my part, I was not*sent 
** to Athens to learn it’s antiquities, but to chastise 
u its rebels.” 

In the mean time Sylla’s spies heard some old men, 
who were conversing together in the Ceramicus, 
blame the tyrant for not having secured the wall near 
the Heptacnalcos, which was the only place not im¬ 
pregnable. '1 his intelligence they <ailied to Sylla; 
and he, far fiom disregarding it, went by night to 
take u view of that pait of the wall, and found that 
it might be scaled. lie then f>et immediately about 
it; and in his Commentaiies he informs us, that 
Marcus Telus 11 was the first man who mounted the 
wall. Ue there met with an adversary, and gave 
him such a violent blow on the skull, that he broke 
his sw'ord ; notwithstanding which, he stood firm and 
kept his place. 

Thus Athen^H was taken, as the old men had 
foretold. Sylla, having levelled with flic gtound the 
whole wall between the Pirspau and the Sacied Gate, 
entered the town at midnight in a manner the most 
dreadful that can be conceived. All the trumpets 
and horns sounded, and were answered by the shouts 
and clang of the soldiers, let loose to plunder and 
destroy. With thawn swords they rushed along* the 
Streets. The number of the killed was incalculable; 
J>ut we may form sonic judgement of it, by the quan¬ 
tity of ground which was overflowed with blood. 

*' Probably it should bo Ateius. In the Life of Crassus, one 
dheiuj is mentioned as a tribune of the people. 

W P.C. 26 . 
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For, beside those who fell in other parts of the city, 
the blood shed in the market-place alone covered 
the whole Ceramicus as far as Dipylus. there 

are several who assure us that it ran thtdsfgh the 
gates, and overspread the suburbs. 

But though such numbers were put to the sword* 
there were as many who laid violent hands upofe 
themselves, out of regret and pity for their sinking 
country. What reduced the best men among them 
to this despair, of finding any meicy or moderate 
terms for Athens, was the well-known cruelty of 
vSylla. Yet partly by the intercession of Midias and 
Calliphon, and the exiles who threw themselves at 
his feet, partly by the entreaties of the senators who 
attended him in the expedition, and by his own 
satiety of blood, he w as at last persuaded to stop his 
hand; and in compliment to the ancient Athenians 
said, “ lie forgave the many for the sake of the few, 
“ the living tor the dead.” 

In his Coniinentaiies he informs us, that he took 
Athens on the calends of March, which coincides 
with tiie new moon in the month Anthesterion; 
when the Athenians were performing manyiites, in 
mem'' v of the destruction of the country by water: 
ioj :ii* deluge was believed to have happened about 
that ti.ia* of t he \ ear 1 ’. 

The cit s tlii:' taken, the tyrant retired into the 
citadel, ai ii was thee be ieged by Curio, to whom 
S'lla-raw that ehaige. He held out, however, a 
conside..ible 'in.-', Inn wa 4 - at last forced to surrender 
to want of water. In this, the hand of Heaven was 
mt»,t \i-.Ae. * Tor the very same day and hour 
that An it ion was brought out, the sky, which 
before had been perfectly serene, grew black with 
clouds, and such a quantity of rain fell as quite over¬ 
flowed the citadel. Soon afterward, Sylla made him¬ 
self master of the Tirmus; the greatest part of which 


The Deluge of Ogj’ges happened in Attica, according to Blair, 
J3. C. 174>4. 
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Jie laid in ashes, and arming the rest that admirable 
imtk, the arsenal built by Philo M . • ' ' 

Baring these transactkiirs Taxiles, Mithridates* 
general, came down from Thrace and Macedon with 
a hundred thousand foot, and ten thousand horse, 
nnd ninety chariots armed with sithes, and sent to 
desire Archehms to meet him. Arcbelaus had then 


his station at Munychia, and neither chose to quit 
the sea nor yet to fight the Romans; but was per¬ 
suaded, that his point was to protract the war, and 
cut off the enemy’s convoys. Sylla saw, better 
than be, the distress which he might incur for pro¬ 
visions; and therefore removed from that barren 
country, which was scarcely sufficient to maintain 
Ms troops in time of peace, and led them into Boeotia. 
Most people thought this an error in his counsels, 
to quit the rocks of Attica where horse could scarce¬ 
ly act, and to expose himself' on the large and open 
plains of Bceotia, w hen he knew that the chief strength 
©£ the barbarians consisted in cavalry and chariots. 
But to avoid hunger and famine, he w as forced (as 
we have observed) to hazard a battle. Besides, he 


was in pain for Hortensius a man of* a lofty and en¬ 
terprising spirit, who was bringing him a consider¬ 
able reinforcement from Thessaly, and was watch¬ 
ed by the enemy in the straits. These were the 
Teasons which induced Sylla to march into Bocotia. 
A» for Hortensius, Caphis a countryman of ours led 
him another way, and disappointed the barbarians. 
He oonducted him by mount Parnassus to Tithora, 
which is now a large city, but was at that time only 
a fort situated on the brow of a steep precipice. 
Where thePhocensians of old took refuge when Xerxes 
invaded their country. Hortensius, having pitched 
his tents there, in the day-time kept off the enemy; 
and in the night made his way down the broken 
rocks to Patronis, where Sylla met him with his 
whole army. , 

* Thi* ifloctriow architect was likewise an eminent orator. Set 
rc.de Orat. 1 .14., VaL Max. viii. 12., and Flin. H. N. v& 57* 
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Thus united, they took possession of a fertile bill 
in the middle of the plains of Elatia, well sintered 
with trees and watered at the bottom. It it jellied 
Philoboeotus, and is highly commended by Syil# % 
the fruitfulness of it’s soil audit’s agreeable situation* 
When they were encamped, they appeared to thjg 
enemy not more than a handful. They had not in¬ 
deed above fifteen hundred horse, and not quite 
fifteen thousand foot. The other generals as it were 
forced Archelaiis upon action; and when they cam# 
to marshal their forces in order of battle, they filled 
their whole plain with horses, chariots, bucklers, 
and targets. The clamour and hideous roar of so 
many nations, ranked thick together, seemed to 
rend the sky; and the pomp and splendour of their 
appearance was not without it’s use in exciting ter* 
ror. Tor the lustre of their arms, which were richly 
adorned with gold and silver, and the colours of their 
Median and Scythian vests, intermixed with brass 
and polished steel, when the troops were in motion 
backward and forward, kindled the air with an awe- 
iul tiainc like that of lightening. 

The Romans, in the utmost consternation, shut 
themselves up within their trenches. Sylla could not 
with all his arguments remove their fears; and, as* 
he did not choose to force them thus dispirited into 
the field, he sat still and bore, though with great re¬ 
luctance, the vain boasts and insults of the barba¬ 
rians. This was of more service to him, than any 
other measure which he could have adopted. The 
cnymy, who held him in sovereign contempt, and 
were not before, on account of their numbers*, very 
obedient to their own generals, jnow forgot all dis^ 
ciplinc; and but few of them remained within**their 
entrenchments. Invited by rapine and plunder, the 
chief part had dispersed themselves at several days’ 
journey from the camp. In these excursions (it is said) 
■they ruined the city of Pan ope a, sacked Lebadia % 

^ ~ s Lebadia nyas chiefly celebrated for the tejpple aad oracle <rf 
TVojihonius.* 
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a»dp|$laged a temple where oracles \ver& delivjbetf* 
•wiflioutfrorders from any of their generals. ( 

« jSylla, full of sorrow and indignation to have these 
cities destx oyed before his eyes, was desirous to try 
wfeat effect toil would Jjgve upon his soldiers. He 
compelled them therefore to cog jU on dies to draw 
the Cephisus from it’s channel, and made them work 
at it without intermission j standing inspector him¬ 
self, and severely punishing all whom he found back* 
Ward. His view in this was to the them with labour, 
that they might give the preference to danger ; and 
it answered the end which ho proposed* On the 
thirtbday of their diudgorv, a-> S\ I la pass'd by, they 
called out to him to lead them against the enemy. 
Sylla said, ** It is not any inchnutif n to fight, but an 
w unwillingness to w^rk, wh ;# h nduces you to make 
u t(us request. If vou reaih wish to come to an 
tfc engagement, go sword m hand, aud seize that post 
** immediately.” At the same time he pointed to 
the place, where had formerly stood the citadel of* 
the Parapotamians ‘ *’; but all the build Jug > w ere now 
demolished, and there wa i nothing Ur but a -deep 
ct&ggy mountain, just separated from mount Ed} lium 
by the river Assus, which at the loot of the moun¬ 
tain falls into the Ocphb us. r i he river, growing very 
rapid by this confluence, makes the lidge a safe 
place for an encampment. S\ila, seeing those of 
the enemy’s tioop p called Cl mica spiel es hastening to 
seize this post, was an onus to gain it before them ; 
v and, by availing himself of the pre ont spiiit of his 
men, he succeeded. Aichohus, disappointed of,his 
aims* turned his arms against C hmronca. The Clue- 
Toneans, who had borne arm- under Ny 11a, entreat- 
inglfim not to desert the place, he sent along with- 
them the military tribune Gabinius with one legion; 


These were** people on the confines of B<totia and*Phocis, 
pe city Had tjtiim dcstroyt d by Xerxes. Herod, uti. 33., Pausan# 
13. The above* arntu,e, of employing an insubordinate soldiery, 

K cl beenjwtevieuily practiced by Marias in the war with the Cim- 
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And with aE dieir ardour to reach home, the Cbrero- 
aeans did not arrive sooner than their auxiliar§4>: &tch 
Was his honour, w hen engaged in their dcfen^^fcuttt 
even eclipsed the zeal of those who impforftd 'ilia 
assistance. Juba informs m ? that it was not Gabihius * 
but Kricius 27 , who was despatched upon this occfcV 
sion. In this critical situation,? however, was the 
city of ChaTonea. 

* The Homans now’ received from Lebadia and the 
cave’ of Troplionius most agreeable accounts ijf 
oracles, announcing to them v ictory. The inhabit¬ 
ants of that countiy tell us many stories about them; 
but wliat Sylla himself writes, in the tenth book of 
Ins Commentaiies, is as follows; Quintus Titius, a 
man of some note among the Romans employed ill 
(heece, came to him one da> after he hail gained 
the battle of Chanonea, and told him that Tropho- 
nius foretold another battle should shortly be fought 
in the same place,in which he should likewise prove 
victorious. Afterward came a private soldier of his 
own, with a piomise from he>\cn of the gloiious 
success which would atter*' 1 h< .Jms in Italy. Both 
agreed as to the manner. mch these prophecies 
!tad been communicated : “ Tlie deity,” they said, 
66 who appealed to •them, both in beauty and ma- 
“ jesty lesembled the Olympian Jupitei.” 

When Svlla had passed the Assus, he encamped 
under mount 'Edylium o' ei-against Aichelaus, wbo 
had strongly entrenched himself between Acontium 
and Edylium. near a place called Assia. The spot 
is still designated b) the name of Archelaus. Sylla 
passed one day, without attempting any tiling. On 
the next, he left Mura\ia with a legion and two 
cohorts to harass the enemy, w’ho were already in 
some disorder, while he himself went and sacrificed 
on the banks of the Cephisus. After the ceremony 
was finished, he pioeeeded to Chasronea to join the 


17 This, it is probable, should be read * Hirtius,’ for so some MSS- 
•have it, where the same prison is again mentioned m thesctjuef (L.) 
Some likewise for * Gauinius * read 4 Gcmmius.’ * 
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force# there* and to take a view of TfHinutti, afipfct 
Which the enemy had gained before him. This 18 a 
craggy eminence, running up gradually to a poiflf, 
which wfe express in our language by the term 6 Or* 
thopagus.* At the foot of it runs the river Morins' 48 , 
and the temple of Apollo Thurius likewise is placed; 
so denominated from Thuro the mother of Chmron, 
who (as history informs us) was the founder of Ch®. 
ronea. Others sav, that the heifer which the P\ thian 
“Apollo appointed to Cadmus for his guide, first pre¬ 
sented herself there, and that the place was tlrencc 
named Thurium; for the Phamicians call a heifer 
‘ Thor/ 

As Sylla approached ChaTonca, the tribune who 
had the city in cliaige led out his troops to meet 
him* having himself a crown of laurel in bis hands. 
Just as Sylla received them, and began to. animate 
them to the intended cn crprise, IlomoloVchus and 
Anaxidamus two Chmioucaiis addressed him, with a 
promise to cut off the eorp^ occupying Thurium, if 
he would give them a small party to support them ip 
the attempt. For there was a path of which the bar¬ 
barians were not apprised, leading from a place call¬ 
ed PetTochus, by the temple of the Muses, to a part 
of the mountain that overlooked them; whence it 
was easy cither to destroy them with stones, or to 
drive them down into the plain. S)lla, finding the 
character of these men for courage and fidelity sup¬ 
ported by Gabinius, ordered them to carry the thing 
into execution. In tlie mean time, be drew up his 
forces, and placed the cavalry in the.wings; taking 
the right himself, and giving the left to Murama. 
Gallus 49 and Hortensius, his lieutenants, command¬ 
ed afjkody of reserve in the rear, and kept watch upon 
thedieights to prevent their being surrounded. For 

? 

W This river is subsequently called * Molusbut which is the 
Iht reading, is uncertain. 

Guaria., after Appian’s Mithrid., reads ‘ Galba.* And so it 
ga several MSS. Dacier proposes to read * Balbus/ which mm 
irs afterward. 
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it was easy tb see that tl/e enemy were preparing witty 
ttefcir wings, which consisted of an infinite number 
Of horse and all their light-armedHfbot, troops cambfe 
of moving with gieat agility and winding about at 
pleasure, to take a circuit and completely enclose 
the Roman army. 

In the mean time the two Chaeroneans, supported 
(according to Sylla’s order) by a party under the 
command of Ericius, stole unobserved up Thuriunt 
and gained the summit. As soon as they made their 
appeal ance* the barbarians were struck with com* 
sternation and sought refuge in flight j but, in the 
confusion, many of them perished by each other’s 
hands. For unable to find any firm footing, as they 
moved down the steep mountain, they fell upon the 
spears of those who weie next before them, ap else 
pushed them down the precipice. All this white, 
the enemy were pressing upon them from above 
and galling them behind, so that three thousand 
men were killed upon Thorium. Of those who got 
down, some fell into the hands of Muraena, w r ho met 
them in good order and easily cut them in pieces; 
others, who fled to the main body under Archelaiis, 
wherever they joined it, filled it with tenor and dis¬ 
may ; and this was what gave the officers their chief 
tioublc, and principally occasioned the defeat. 
Sy 11a, taking advantage of their disorder, moved with 
such v igour jnd expedition to the charge, that he 
pi evented the effect of the armed chaiiots. For the 
chief stiength of those chariots consists in the length 
of their course, and their consequent impetuosity: 
with a short*compass, they arc as insignificant, as 
airows cent from a bow not well drawn. This was 
the ciue, at present, with respect to the barbarians. 
Their c hariots moved at first so slow, and tneir at¬ 
tacks were so lifeless, that the Romans clapped their 
hands, and received them w*ith the utmost lidicifie. 
The} even called for fresh ones, as they had been ac¬ 
customed to do in the Hippodrome at Rome. 

* Upon this, the infantry engaged. The baibarlans 
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tried what the long pikes wduld do* fend % lodging 
fheir shields together endeavoured to keep them¬ 
selves in good order. As for the Romans, after 
their iipears had accomplished all that could be 
pectedfrom them, they drew their swords, and met 
the enemy’s cimiters with the strength, which a just 
indignation inspires* For Mithridates* generals had 
brought over fifteen thousand slaves upon a procla¬ 
mation of liberty, and placed them among the heavy- 
armed iofeniry. Upon which occasion, a certain 
centurion is said to have exclaimed, “ Surely these 
** are the Saturnalia 30 ; for we never, at any other 
* time, saw slaves with any portion of liberty.” As 
their ranks, however, weie so close and their files so 
deep, that they could not easily be broken, and as 
they exerted an unparalleled degree of spirit, they 
ware not repulsed and thrown into disorder, till the 
archers and slingers of the second line discharged 
upon them all their fury. 

Archelaiis was now extending his right wing in 
order to surround the Romans, when Hortensius 
with the cohorts under his command pushed down 
to take him in flank. But Archelaiis by a sudden 
manoeuvre turned against him with two thousand 
horse whom he had at hand, and by little and little 
drove him toward the mountaihs; so that, being 
separated from the main body, he was in danger of 
being quite hemmed in by the enemy. Sylla, ap- 

O ’ ed of this, pushed up with his right wing, which 
not yet engaged, to Hortensius* assistance. On 
the other hand Archelaiis, conjecturing from the 
dust the real state of the case, left Hortensius and 
hastened back to the right of the Roman army, 
whenge Sylla had advanced, in hopes of finding it 
without a commander. 


I* At this festival of Saturn, which took place annually on Dec. 
17 f ajl orders were devoted to mirth and feasting, friends sent pre- 
T ‘ i to one another, and masters treated their slaves upon an equal 
ng (See Hor. Sat. II. vii.}, at first for one day, and in later 
g&ifl£&r*Hffe.* 
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At jtk&tJlNffe tithe, Taxiles Ifcd <6ti the ^alcofiMlAl 
w against Muraena; so that Should were set up Ci^i bdpi 
sides, which were re-echoed by the nfefei^ittting 
mountains. Sylla now tarried, to consider %$y 
he should direct his course. At length, I h 

return to his own post, he setit Hbrtemfius With mr 
cohorts to Murfena’s assistance, attd himself at fife 
head of the fifth made up to his right wing With tltfe 
utmost expedition. This, he found, had bravely 
maintained it’s ground without him against the troops 
of Archelaiis; but as soon as he appeared, his riaii 
made such prodigious efforts, that they entirety i outeA 
the enemy, and pursued them to the river and mount 
Acontium. 

Amidst this success* Sylla was hot unmindful Of 
Murasna's danger, but hastened with a reinforcfeftfeht 
to that quarter. He found him however victories, 
and therefore had nothing to do but to join in the 
pursuit. Great numbers of the barbarian^ fed in' the 
field of battle, and still greater, as they were endea¬ 
vouring to gain their entrenchments; so that, out of 
so many myriads, only ten thousand men reached 
Chaleis. Sylla says, he missed only fourteen of 
men, and two of these came up in the evening. Fof 
this reason he inscribed his trophies 4 To Mars, to 
Victory, and to Venus J V to show that he was hot 
less indebted to good fortune, than to capacity atad 
valour, for the advantages which he had gained. 
This trophy was erected, for the victory wort, oh thS 
plain where Archelaus* troops began to give way, 
and to fly to the river Molus: another w as placed 
upon the top ofThurium, in memory of their getting 
above the barbarians, and inscribed in Greek 6ha«* 

31 Venus is often considered as the deity of Good Fortune, and 
the best throw of the Homan dice was called by her name: it was no 
wonder therefore that Sylla, who valued himself opoh his^ood luck, 
should inscribe to her one of his trophies. To tins we may add the 
< onsid^rations, that she had a fabulous connexion \Vith Mars, tfaft 
ancient monuments often entitle her ‘ Victrix,’ find that Poihpey 
(according to £$$&* H. N. viit. 7.) erected a temple to hfer und£r 
that title, on the webs of his celebrated theatre.* 
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factors, e To the valonr of Homoloicfrus and Anax* 

1 fdamus.’ 

Upon this occasion he exhibited games at Thebes* 
in a theatre erected for the purpose near the fountain 
pf CEdipus * ja . But the judges, on account of the 
implacable hatred which he bore to the Thebans* 
■were selected fropi other cities of Greece. The for¬ 
mer he deprived of half their territories, and conse¬ 
crated them to the Pythian Apollo and the Olympian 
Jupiter 3 leaving orders, that out of their revenues 
the moncy.should be repaid, which he had taken from 
their temples. 

After this, he received intelligence that Flaccus, 
who was of the opposite faction, was elected consul; 
and that he was bringing a great army over the Ionian, 
iri pretence against Mithridates, bat in reality against 
himself. He therefore marched into Thessaly to 
meet him. When he arrived however at Mclitea, 
information reached him from several quarters, that 
the countries behind him were laid waste by another 
army of the king’s superior to the former. Don laiis 
was arrived at Chalcis with a large fleet, which 
brought over eighty thousand men of Mithridalcs’ 
best-equipped and best-disciplined troops. With 
these he entered Boeotia, and made himself master 
of the country, in hopes of drawing Sylla to a battle. 
Archelaus remonstrated, indeed, against the measure ; 
but Dory laiis was so far from regarding him, that he 
scrupled not to assert, “ So many myriads of men. 
u could not have been lost without treachery.” But 
Sylla soon turned back, and showed Dory laiis how 
prudent was the advice which he had rejected, and 
3vha.t a proper sense it’s author had of the Roman 
valour. Dorylaiis in fact himself, after some slight 


si This fountain Tausanms informs us was so called, because 
there washed off the blood, with which he^waa stained ia 
ther of his father Lalui. (ix. 18.) (L.) 

^selecting his fudges from the other cities of Greece** SyUa 
'to insinuate lus dibtrust of the competency of the Boeotian*, 
’ w^were iadeetfr proverbially stupid,* J 
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skirmishes with Sylla at Tilphosium, was the first to 
agree that action was not the thing to be pursued any 
longer, but that the war was to be spun oiif^ and de¬ 
cided at last by dint of money. 

The field of Oichomenus however, where fotey 
encamped, being most advantageous for those whose 
chief strength consisted in cavalry, gave fresh spirits 
to Archelaiis. For of all the plains of Rcootia this is 
the largest and most beautiful, extending without 
either tree or bush from the gates of Orchomcnus JO 
the fens, in which the river Melas is absorbed. That 
river rises under the walls of the city just mentioned, 
and is the only Grecian river which is navigable foora 
it’s source. About the summer-solstice it overflows 
like the Nile, and produces plantfrof the same nature $ 
except that they arc meagre and bear but little fruit. 
It’s course is short, the greatest part of it soon dis¬ 
appearing in those dark and muddy fens. The rest 
falls into the river Cephisus, about the place where 
the water is bordered with such excellent canes for 
flutes J3 . 

The two armies being encamped opposite to eatSi 
other, Archelausdid not venture to make any attempt. 
But Sylla began to cut trenches in several parts of the 
field, that he mighf if possible drive the enemy from 
the firm ground, which was so suitable for cavalry, 
and force them upon the morasses. The barbarians 
could not bear this, but upon the first signal from 
their generals rode fiercely up at full speed, arid dis¬ 
persed the labourers. The corps likewise, designed 
to support them, was put to flight. Sylla instantly 
leaped from his horse, seized one of the ensigns, and 
pushed through the middle of the fugitives toward the 
enemy, crying out; “ Here, Romans, is the bed of 
u honour, in which I am to die. Do you, when you 
c< are asked where you betrayed your general, re* 
u member to say, 6 ft was at Orchomenus .’ r Thes^ 

» 

11 For an account of these canes sec the Life of Lysander, p. 22tf. 
note (50),* * 
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Wforite. stopped them in their flight: besides two co- 
hfm¥ c*m$ from the right wing to his assistance 
at the head of this united. corps he repulsed the 
enemy. 

Sylla then drew back a little, to give his troops 
some refreshment; after which lie again brougot 
them to work, intending to draw a line of circumval- 
lation round the barbarians. Upon this, they returned 
in better ord#r than before. Diogenes, sou-in-law^ to 
^rchelaus, && gloriously, a$ he was performing won- 
dtfS on therightf. They’ archers however were charged 
30 close by the Romans, that they had not room to 
manage their hows; ami they therefore took a quan¬ 
tity of arrows in their hands, which they used instead 
swords, and with them killed several of their ad¬ 
versaries. But at last they were broken and shut up 
in- their camp, where they passed the night in great 
miwy# on account of their dead and wounded. The 
next morning, Svlla drew out his men to continue the 
trench; and aa numbers of the barbarians advanced 
to engage him, he attacked and routed them h> el- 
that in their teiror none of them made a 
SfojBd to guard the camp, and he enteied it along 
with them. The fens weie then tilled with the blood 
of the slain, and the lake with dead bodies; insomuch 
thafc even now many of the weapons of the barbarians 
(bows, helmets, fragments of ijon bicast-plates, and 
swords) are found buried in the mud, though it is 
almost two hundred years since the liattle. Such is 
tl«r account, which we ha\e of the actions at Ch©- 
ronea. and Oachomenus. 

Meanwhile Cmna and Carbo behaved with so much 
rigpcwfi-aodh^ustifeiat Rome, to poisons of the highest 
distinction, tfo*fc many ip order to avoid their tyranny 
retired to Sylla’s camp, as to a safe harbour ; so that, 
i« Oh short time, he had a kind of senate about ham. 
Meiella/with much dhbeuhy, stole from Rome wdth 
his Children, and came to tell him that his enemies 
w>iise apd ah his. villas, and to entreat 
"him to return home where his assistance was so much 

32 
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'wanted. Upon this he was much perplexed in' hi* 
deliberations, neither enduring to neglect his afflicted 
country, nor knowing how to go and leave such ad 
important object as the Mithridatic war in it*s present 
unfinished state ; when he was addressed by a nrer* 
chant of Delium 34 , named Archelaiis, on the part of 
the general of that name, who wished to sound hink 
as to an accommodation, and to treat privately about 
it's conditions. 

Sylla was so charmed with the thing, that h6 
hastened to a personal conference with the general; 
Their interview was on the sea-coast near Delium, 
where stands the celebrated temple of Apollo. Upon 
their meeting, Archelaiis proposed that Sylla should 
quit the Asiatic and Pontic expedition, and turn his 
whole attention to the civil war; engaging on thd 
king’s behalf to supply him with money, vessels, and 
troops. Sylla in reply suggested that Archel^is 
should quit the interest of Mithridates, be appointed 
king in his place, assume the title of 6 an Ally to the 
Romans,* and put the royal shipping into his hands. 
When Archelaiis expressed his detestation of this 
treachery, Sylla thus proceeded; “ Is it possible then 
<e that you Archelaiis, a Cappadocian, the slave (or, 
“ if you please, the friend) of a barbarous king, should 
“ be shocked at a proposal which, however in some 
u respects exceptionable, must be attended with the 
** most advantageous consequences ? Is it possible 
fC that to me, the Roman general, to Sylla, you should 
<c take upon you to talk of treachery ? As if you were* 
“ not that same Archelaiis, who at Chatfronea ffed 
M with a handful of men, the poor remains of a hun- 
fc dfed and twenty thousand^ hid himself two days 
K in the marshes of Orchomenus, and left the roads 
iC of Rteotia blocked up with heaps of dead bodies.” 
Upon this, Archelaiis had recourse to entreaty, and 
begged at last a peace for Mithridates. This was al¬ 
lowed upon certain conditions: Mithridates was to 


•** A city of Bcpetia, near Taoagra. 
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give up Asia and Paphlagonia, to cede Bithynia Id 
Nicomedes and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and was 
fkrther to allow the Romans two thousand talents to 
defray the expenses of the war, beside seventy armed 
galleys fully equipped. Sylla, on the other hand, was 
to secure Mithridates in the rest of his dominions, 
and to procure him the title of * Friend and Ally to 
$he Romans/ 

These conditions being mutually ratified between 
them, Sylla returned through Thessaly and Macedon 
toward the Hellespont. Archelaiis, who accompa¬ 
nied him, was treated with the greatest respect; and 
when he happened to fall sick at Larissa, Sylla halted 
there for some time, and showed him all the attention, 
which he could have paid to his own general officers, 
or even to his collogue himself. This circumslauce 
rendered the battle of Cha^ronea a little suspected, 
as if it had been unfairly gained; and what added to 
the suspicion was the restoring of all the prisoners of 
Mithridates’ party except Aristion, the avowed enemy 
of Archelaiis, who was taken off by poison. But it's 
fullest confirmation was inferred from the cession of 
ten thousand acres in Euboea to the Cappadocian, and 
the title bestowed upon him of 4 Friend and Ally to 
the Romans/ Sylla however, in his Commentaries, 
opposes all these censures. 

During his stay at Larissa, he received an embassy 
from Mithridates, entreating him not to insist upon 
his giving up Paphlagonia, and representing that the 
demand of the shipping was inadmissible. Sylla heard 
these remonstrances with indignation: “ What,” said 
he, “ does Mithridates pretend to keep Paphlagonia, 
<c and refuse to send the vessels which I demanded ? 
“ Mithridates, whoift I should have expected to im- 
* ( plore me on his knees, that I would spare that 

right-hand, which had slain so many Romans? But 
<s I am satisfied that, when I return to Asia, he .will 
€6 change his stile. While he resides at Pergamus, 
“ he can direct at ease the war which he has never be- 
f< t With this indignant answer, the embassa- 
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dors were struck dumb, while Archelaus endeavoured 
to sooth and appease Sylla’s anger by every mitigating 
expression, and bathing his hand with his tears* At 
length, he prevailed upon the Roman general to send 
him to Mithridates, assuring him that he would ob¬ 
tain his final ratification of all the articles, or perish 
in the attempt. 

Sylla upon this assurance dismissed him, and in¬ 
vaded Mcdica", where he committed great depreda¬ 
tions, and then returned toMaccdon. At Philippi, he 
received Archelaus, who informed him that he had 
succeeded perfectly well in his ncgociation, but that 
Mithridates was extremely desirous of an interview. 
His reason for it was the following: Fimbria who had 
slain the consul Flaoeus, one of the heads of the op- 
posile faction, and defeated the king’s general, was 
iiow marching against Mithridates himself Mithri¬ 
dates, alarmed at this, wished to form a friendship 
with Sylla. 

Their interview was at Dardanus, in the Troad. 

Mithridates came with two hundred galleys, an army 

of twenty thousand foot, six thousand horse, and agreat 

number of armed chariots. Sylla had only four co- 

• * 

horts, and tw o hundred horse. Mithridates advanced, 
and held out his hand ; but Sylla first asked him, 
“ Whether he would confirm the conditions, which 
“ Archelaus had settled with him ?” The king he¬ 
sitated upon it, and Sylla then said, 66 It is for peti- 
“ tioners to speak first, and for conquerors to listen 
“ in silence.” Mithridates upon this began a long 
harangue, in which he endeavoured to apologise for 
himself, by throwing the blame partly upon the gods 
and partly upon the Romans. At length Sylla inter¬ 
rupted him. “ I have often,” said he, u heard that 
“ Mithridates was a good orator; but now I know it 
iC by experience, since he has been able to give a 
“ colour to such unjust and abominable trail sac* 

tions.” He then unanswerably and in the bitterest 


1S A province of Thrace. See Strabo vii.* 
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tcraas arraigned the king’s shameful conduct, and in 
conclusion again asked hint, “ Whether he would 
abide by the conditions settled with Arehehiiis ?” 
Upon his answering in the affirmative, Sylla took him 
in his arms and saluted him. He subsequently pre* 
gented to him the two kings, Ariobarzanes and Ni* 
comedes, and reconciled them to each other. 

Mithridates, having delivered up to him seventy 
of his ships and five hundred archers, sailed back to 
Pontus. Sylla perceived, that his troops were much 
offended at the peace: they thought it insufferable 
that a prince who, of all the kings in the universe, 
was the most inveterate cnemv to Rome, and had 
caused a hundred and fifty thousand Romans to be 
murthered in Asia in one day, should go off with the 
wealth and the spoils of Asia, which he had been 
plundering and oppressing lor four years. Rut he 
excused himself to them by observing, that they 
should never have been able to carry on the war 
against both Fimbria and Mithridates, if they had 
joined their forces. 

From Philippi he marched against Fimbria, who 
was encamped at Thyatira^'; and, having marked 
out a camp very near him, began the entrenchment. 
The soldiers of Fimbria came out in their vests, 
saluted those of Sylla, and readily assisted them in 
their work. Fimbria observing this desertion, and 
dreading Sylla, moreover, as an implacable enemy, 
despatched himself upon the spot. 

Sylla laid a fine upon Avsia of twenty thousand 
talents; and, beside this, the houses of private per¬ 
sons were ruined by the insolence and disorder of 
the soldiers, whom he quartered upon them. For 
he commanded every householder to give the soldier 
who lodged with him sixteen drachmas a day, and 
to provide a supper for him and as many friends as 
be chose to invite. A centurion was to have * fifty 

i 

56 This was a city of Lydia, Hot far from Sardis, originally colo- 
pM by the Macedonians.* 
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drachmas a day and two robes, one to wear within* 
doors, and another in public. 

These things arranged, he set sail from Ephesus 
with his whole fleet, and reached the harbour of 
Piraeus oir the third day. At Athens, be got himself 
initiated in the Mysteries of Ceres; and from that 
city he took with him the library of Apellicon the 
Teian, in which were most of the works of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus, books at that time noi sufficiently 
known to the world 37 . When they were brought to 
Home, Tyrannio the grammarian (it is said) prepared 
many of them ibr publication and Androniqus the- 
Rhodian, procuring the manuscripts by his means, 
actually published them, together with those indexes 
which are now in every body’s hands. The old 
Peripatetics appear, indeed, to have been men of 
curiosity and erudition: but they had neither met 
with many of Aristotle’s and Theophrastus’ books, 
nor were those which they had met with correct; 
because the inheritance of Nolens the Scepsian, to 
whom Theophrastus bequeathed his works, fell into 
mean and obscure hands. 

During Sylla’s stay at Athens, he felt a painful 
and heavy numbness in his feet, which Strabo calls 
‘ the lisping of the gout.’ This obliged him to sail 
to iEdepsus, for the benefit of the w arm baths % 

where he lounged away the day with mimics, and buf- 

• 

3 " For tb^ hi.torv of these book?, see Diog. Luisrt. bife of 
Theophra-tu-, v. 52. Stiabo xui., A then v. 14>. T;yrannio, 
intnl.onc-rt In low, made prisoner in the var between Augustus 
iii)u \ntom, and became the slave of Cicero’s wife Terentia, who 
gave him his liberty. Strabo, as he himself informs us, w as one 

of hi5> nupilh.* 

•> 3 * 5 * * 8 '1 he Latin interpreter renders tuncsuetc-turbca into veriisse^ and 
p-icier uti(u '4 iia, both u loch signify ‘converted to Ins own use:* 
but they ar ' certainly wrong. It is Axo<nav u .<r*.(r. : jxi, which ha> that 
seme. Besides, both Cicero and Strabo give Tyrannio a character, 
which ftts him above any meanness. 

5 > Hie warm baths of this Euboean city are described by riutarch 

iu his Moral Works, and mentioned more tlian once by Strabo. 

Tliere was also a very celebrated cold bath, according to AtheneeuS, 

iii. 1., at the same place. y 
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Icons, and all the train of Bacchus. One day, as he 
was walking by the sea-side, some fishermen pro 
seated him with a curious dish of fish. Delighted 
with the present, he asked the people, “ Of what 
‘ c country they were ? ” and when he heard they 
were Alaeans, “ What,” said he, “ are any of the 
u Alieans then alive ? ” For after his victory at Or- 
chomenus, in taking vengeance upon his enemies 
he had rased three cities of Bcrotiu, Anthedon, 
Larymna, and Alaeae. The poor men were struck 
dumb with fear, but he told them with a smile ; 
<c They might depart in perfect security, for they 
ts had brought very respectable mediators with them.** 
From that time the Alieans inform us, they took cou¬ 
rage, and re-established themselves in their old 
habitations. 

Sylla, now recovered, passed through Thessaly 
and Macedon to the sea, intending to cross over 
from Dyrrachium 10 to Bmndusium with a fleet of 
twelve hundred sail. In that neighbourhood stands 
Apolionia, near which is a sacred spot of ground 
called Nympha*um 41 . The lawns and meadows are 
of incomparable verdure, though interspersed with 
springs from which continually issues fire. In this 
place we are told, a satyr was taken asleep, exactly 
like those which statuaries and painters represent to 
us 1J . When brought to Sylla, he was»interrogated 
in many languages who he was, but he uttered no¬ 
thing intelligible; his accent being harsh and inar- 

40 Called also anciently Epidamnus (hod. Durazzo), in Albania, 
a province of Turkey in Europe. Brundusium \\ as an Italian sea¬ 
port, near Tarentum.* 

41 In this place the nymphs had an oracle, about the manner of 

consulting which Dion (xli. 45.) relates several ridiculous stories. 
jElian likewise (Hist. Var. xiii. 16.) gives a description of it. 
Strain* in his seventh book, informs us the Nymphaeum is a rock, 
out mW'hich issues fire, and that beneath it flow streams of flaming 
bitamen. (See also Pliu., H. N. ii. 106.) ' 

One of these horned gentry, M. Ricard informs us, was ac- 
Vlfjr taken in Le Maine in 1599, and carried to Henry IV.; and 
wfi some such monster has the whole theory of satyrs been found- 
{by the poets.* 
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ticulate, something between the neighing of a horse 
and the bleating of a goat. Sylla was shocked with 
his appearance, and ordered him to be taken out of 
his presence. 

When he was upon the point of embarking with 
his troops, he began to be afraid that, as soon as they 
reached Italy, they would disperse and retire to 
their respective cities. Upon this they came to him 
of their own accord, and took an oath that they 
would stand by him to the last, and not wilfully do 
any*damage to Italy. And, as they saw he would 
- want large sums of money, they went and brought 
him each as much as he could afford. He did not 
however receive their contribution, but having 
thanked them for their attachment, and encouraged 
them to hope the best, he set sail. He had to ad- 
\ance, as lie himself informs us, against fifteen gene¬ 
rals of the opposite part\, \\ ho had under them not 
less than two hundred and hYtv cohorts. But heaven 


gave him evident tokens of success. Immediately 
upon his landing at Tarentnm, he offered sacrifice ; 
and the liver of*the victim had the plain impie.vdon 4Jt 
of a crown of laurel, with two strings hanging down. 
A little before his passage, there won* seen in the 
daytime upon Mount Iiepluvum ll in Ujmpania t\»o 
large lie-goats engaged, which used all the move¬ 
ments that men do in fighting. r ! lie phenomenon 
raBed itself by degrees fiom the emth into the air, 
v\licre it dispersed in the manner of shadowy phan¬ 
toms, and totally disappear'd. 


•*' r l hr* priist traced on his. hand whatever hjeres ho chose, and 
b\ holding it very t!os,o to the Iiut, eaWv made the impulsion 
up .n it while it was narni and pliant. (L.) Yjjo.lau-., In the same 
tin k, irncnhcsl the word ‘ Vieten ’ on the liver i f one oi h.s vic¬ 
tim* , to the effectual encouragement or tin, lio.-p', who note di*s- 
/na)cd hy the numbers of the enetm.* 

4 * There is no such uioiint.im as ‘ILph.cimi* krnr.n. Livy 
(vii. L'U.) mentions the lulls of I natu, vJnJt in lha (/t >ek iui>,ht 
pci haps lie l 1s>aION (with it’s two first litters not unlike the H of 
( the received leading), neat ( ajma, hod. Moate di t'apoua. They 
ate, likt wise, to he found in lvsti s. And it wa, t ) <' tpm. wf find, 
that S\ Jla compelled Noibnuu* to retire.* 
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A little while after this, young Marius and Nor* 
bawn the consul, with two very powerful bodies* 
ventured to attack Sylla; wlir> without any regular 
t* !'■ id* ion of his troops or order of battle, by the 
niv.c valour and impetuosity of his soldiers, after 
having slain seven thousand of the enemy, obliged 
Norbanus to seek refuge within the walls of Capua. 
This success lie mentions as the cause, why his sol¬ 
diers did not desert, but despised the enemy, though 
greatly superior in numbers. He states, moreover, 
that an inspired servant of Pontius met him in the 
town of Silvimn, and upon the authority of Bellona 
pronounced him victorious; but informed him at 
the same time that, if he did not hasten, the Capitol 
would be burnt. This actually happened on the day 
predicted, which was the si\th of JulyAbout 
this time it was that Marcus LucuJIus, one of Sylla’s 
officers, who had only sixteen cohorts under his 
command, found himself on the point of engaging 


near Fidentia ,(> an enemv with fiftv; and, though 
he had the utmost confidence in the valour of his 


troops, yet as many of them were w ithout complete 
armour, he hesitated with respect to the onset. 
While he was deliberating about the matter, a gentle 
breeze bore from a neighbouring field a quantity of 
flowers which covered the shields and helmeU of the 


soldiers in such a manner, that they seemed crowned 
with garlands. This circumstance had such an 
effect upon them 47 , that they charged the enemy 
with double vigour and courage, killed eighteen 


45 Upon the different lii.s, by which tl'• Capitol buffered, see 
the Lite of Puliluli, \ol I. not. {VI.) &c.* 

46 llud. TJorgo ^an Dommo, between Parma and Placentia.* 

47 The use which the r.ticient Homans as well as Creeks made of 


enthusiasm and superstition, particularly in war, was so great, and 
so frequent, that it appears to take off much from the idea of their 
native courage and velour. The slightest circumstance (as in the 
improbable instance referred to) of a preternatural kind, or bear¬ 
ing the least shadow of a religious ceremony, would animate them 
to exploits which, though a rational valour was certainly capable of 
effecting them, without such influence they would never have un¬ 
dertaken.* 
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thousand, and became complete masters of the field 
and of the camp. This Marcus LucttHu$ Was the 
brother of that Lucullus, iVlio subsequently conquer¬ 
ed Mithridates and Tigranes. 

Sylla still saw himself surrounded with armies and 
powerful enemies, to whom he was inferior in point 
of force, and he therefore had recourse to fraud* 
He made Seipio, one of the consuls, proposals for 
an accommodation, upon which many interviews 
and conferences ensued. But Sylla, constantly find¬ 
ing some pretext for gaining time, was all the while 
corrupting Seipio's soldiers by means of his own, 
who were as well practised as their general in every 
art of solicitation. They entered their adversaries* 
camp, and mixing among them soon gained them 
over ; some by direct bribery, some by fair promises, 
and some by the most insinuating adulation. At last 
Svlla advancing to their entrenchments with twenty 
cohorts, Scipio’s men saluted them as fellow-soldiers, 
and came out, and joined them; so that Seipio was 
left alone in his tent, where he was taken, but im¬ 
mediately afterward dismissed in safety. These 
twenty cohorts were Svlla’s decoy-birds, by which 
he drew forty more into his net, and then brought 
them altogether into his camp. Upon this occasion. 
Car bo is reported to’have said that, “In Sylla he 
“ had to contend both with a ibx and a lion, but the 
“ fox caused him the greatest trouble/' 

The year following, at Signium ,s young Marius, 
with fourscore and five cohorts, gave Sylla the chal¬ 
lenge. Sylla was very ready to accept it on that day 
in particular, from a dream which lie had had the 
night before. He thought he saw old Marius, w r iio 
had now been long dead, advising his son to beware 
of the ensuing day, as big with mischief to him. 
This made Sylla impatient for the combat. The 
first step which he took with this view was to send 


♦* On the Via Latina, about thirty miles from Home; Appian 
says, this action happened at Elium, a neighbouring ciu.* 
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for Dolabella, then encamped at some distance# 
The enemy had blocked up the roads; and Sylla’s 
troops were extremely harassed in endeavouring to 
open them. Besides, a violent rain happened to fall, 
and still more incommoded them in their work. 
Upon which, the officers went and entreated Sylla to 
defer the battle till another day, showing him his 
men quite exhausted with fatigue, and seated on the 
ground upon their shields. Sylla )ielded to their 
arguments, though with great reluctance, and gave 
them orders to entrench themseh es. 

They had just began to put these orders into exe¬ 
cution, when Marins rode boldly up, in hopes of 
finding them dispersed and in divider. Fortune 
seized this moment for accomplishing Sylla’s dream. 
His soldiers fired with indignation left their work, 
stuck their pikes in the trench, and with drawn 
swords and loud shouts ran to the charge. 'I he 
enemy, after a slight iesi>tance, weie routed, and 
xast numbers fell in the flight. Marius himself fled 
to Pneneste, wheic he found the gates shut; but a 
rope was let down, to which he fastened himselfj 
and was thus drawn up over the wall. 

Some authois indeed (and, among the icst, Fencs- 

tella) write, that Marius saw nothing of the battle; 

but that being oppiessed with watching and fatigue, 

he la) down in a shade, after the signal was given, 

and was not awaked without dnlicnh’* when ail was 

» 

lost. Sx 11a sa\x, lie lost onlv three and twenty men 
in this battle, though lie killed ten thousand of the 
enemy, and took eight thousand piisoners. He was 
equally successful with respect to his lieutenants 
Pompey, Crassus, Metellus, and Scivilius ; who with 
no miscarriage at all, or with none of any conse¬ 
quence, defeated considerable bodies of the entity ; 
insomuch that Caibo, who was the chief support of 
the opposite party, stole out of his camp by night, 
and passed over into Africa. 

Sylla’s last conflict was with Telesinirs the Samnite, 
who entered the lists like a fresh champion against 
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otic that was weary, and was neir throwing him at 
the very gates of Rome. Telesinus, with the assistance 
of a Lucanian named Lamponius, had collected a 
large force; and was hastening to the relief of Ma¬ 
rius, who was besieged in Prameste. But he re¬ 
ceived intelligence, that Sylla and Pompcy were ad¬ 
vancing against him by long marches, the one to 
take him in front and the other in rear, and that he 
was in the utmost danger of being hemmed in both 
before and behind. In this case, like a man of great 
abilities and experience of the most critical kind, he 
decamped by night and marched with his whole 
army directly toward Rome, which was in so un¬ 
guarded a condition that he might have entered it 
without difficulty. But he stopped when he was 
only ten furlongs from the Collinc gate, and con¬ 
tented himself with passing the night before the 
walls, highly encouraged and elevated at the thought 
of having outdone so many eminent commanders in 
point of generalship. 

Early the next morning, the young nobility 
mounted their horses, and fell upon him. lie defeated 
them, however, and killed a considerable number ; 
among the rest Appius Claudius, a young man of 
spirit, and of one of the most illustrious families in 
Rome. The city was now full of terror and confu¬ 
sion ; the women ran about the streets, bewailing 
themselves, as if it were just going to be taken by 
assault; when Balbus, who had been sent before by 
Sylla, appeared advancing at full speed with seven 
hundred cavalry. He stopped just long enough to 
give the horses time to cool, and then bridled them 
again, and proceeded to attack the enemy. 

In the mean time, Sv 11a made his appearance; 
and, having caused his first ranks to take a hast} re¬ 
freshment, began to marshal them in order of battle* 
Dolabclla and Torquatus pressed him to wait some 
time,’and not lead his men in that fatigued condition 
to an engagement, which must prove decisive. For 
he had now to do not with Carho and Marius but. 

VOL. II(. T 
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with Samftifces and Lucanians, the moat inveterate 
enemies of the Roman name. He over-ruled their 
motion however, and ordered the trumpets to sound 
to the charge, though it was now so late as the tenth 
hour of the day 49 . There was no battle, during the 
whole W’ar, fought with so much obstinacy. The 
right w ing commanded by Orassus, had greatly the 
advantage; but the left was much distressed, and be¬ 
gan to give way. Sylla made up to it’s assistance. 
He rode a white horse of uncommon spirit and swift¬ 
ness; and tw'o of the enemy, knowing him by it, 
levelled their spears at him. He himself did not 
perceive it, but his groom did, and with a sudden 
fash made the horse spring forward, so that the 
spears onfy grazed his tail and fixed themselves in 
the ground. It is said, that in all his battles he 
wore in his bosom a small golden image of Apollo, 
which he had brought from Delphi. Upon this oc¬ 
casion he kissed it with particular devotion 50 , *and 
addressed it in these terms: “O Pythian Apollo, 
“ who hast conducted the fortunate Cornelius Sylla 
“ through so many engagements with honour, when 
44 thou hast brought him to the threshold of his 
44 country, wilt thou let him fall there ingloriously 
** bv the hands of his own citizens ?” 

After this act of devotion, he endca\oured to rallv 
his men : some he entreated, some he threatened, 
and some lie forced back to the charge. But at 
length his whole left wing was routed, and he was 
obliged to mix with the fiigiti\es to regain his camp, 
after having lost many of his friends of the highest 
distinction. A gieat number likwisc of those, who 
had come out of the city fo see the battle, were 
trodden underfoot and perished. May, Rome itself 
w T as thought to be absolutely lost; and the siege of 


49 That is, reckoning with the Homans from six o’clock in the 
morning, as the beg lining of their day, four o’clock in the, after- 

aoofcf, 

sSy this it appears, that the Romans made the same use of the 
ft of their g >ds,a$ the Humanists do o£ images and reliques. 
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)Pra?ncste, where Marius had taken tip Ills quarters', 
was near bring raised. For* after the defeat, many 
of the fugitives repaired thither; and desired Lucre¬ 
tius O/clla, who had the direction of the siege, to 
quit it immediately, as Sylla (they affirmed) was slain, 
and his enemies masters of Rome. 

But the same evening, when it was quite dark, 
messengers arrived at Sylla’a camp on the part of 
Crassus, to desire refreshments for himself and his 
soldiers. For he had defeated the enemy, and pur¬ 
sued them to Antcmna J ‘, where he was then besiege 
ing them. Along with this intelligence Sylla learned, 
that the chief part of the hostile -force had been ctit 
off in the action. As soon therefore as it was day, 
lie repaired to Antcmna. Three thousand of the 
opposite faction sent deputies to him, to intercede 
for mercy ; and lie promised them impunity, upon 
condition that they would come to him after some 
notable effort against the rest of his enemies. Con¬ 
fiding in his honour, they fell upon another corps, 
and thus many of them were slain by the hands of 

their fellow-soldiers. Nvlla however collected these 

* 

and what was left of’ tlu* others, to the number of 
six thousand, into the Circus ' 2 , and at the same 
time assembled the .senate in the temple of Bellona. 
The moment he began his harangue, his soldiers (as 
they had been ordered) fell upon tho^e six thousand 
poor wretches, and cut them in pieces. The cry of 
such a number of people, massacred in a place of no 
great extent, as may well be imagined, was most 
dreadful. The senators w 7 ere struck with astonish¬ 
ment. But he, with a firm and unaltered counte¬ 
nance continuing his discourse, bade them “ Attend 
“ to what he was saying, and not trouble themselves 
“ about what was doing without ; for the noise, 

sl A city in the country of the Sabines, which was one of the firsL 
enemies of infant Koine. Liv. i. 10, 11.* 

s* Of these, there were several at Rome : but the one most cele« 
brated was that consti acted by Tarquinius Priscus.* 
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“ which they heard, came only from some males- 
H factors, whom he had ordered to be chastised.” 

It was hence evident to the least discerning 
among the Romans, that they were not delivered 
from tyranny, but had only changed their tyrant* 
Marius indeed from the first was of a harsh and se¬ 
vere disposition, and pow T er did not produce, but 
only added to his cruelty. Whereas Sylla, at the 
beginning, bore prosperity with great courtesy and 
moderation : tliough he seemed more attached 1 to- 
the patricians, it was thought that he would protect 
the rights of the people : he had loved to laugh from 
his youth, and had been so compassionate,, that he 
readily melted into tears. This change in him y 
therefore, could not but cast a blemish upon power- 
From his example, it was inferred that high honours 
and fortunes will not suffer men’s manners to re¬ 
main in their original simplicity; but that it begets 
in them insolence, arrogance, and inhumanity. 
Whether power docs really produce such a change 
of disposition, or whether it only displays-the native 
badness of the heart, belongs however to another 
department of'letters to inquire. 

Sylla, now turning himself to kill and to destroy, 
filled the city with massacres, which had neither 
number nor bounds. lie even ga\e up many per¬ 
sons, against whom lie had no complaint,, to 1 lie- 
private revenge of* his creatines. At last one of the 
young nobility, named Cains Mctcllns, ventured to 
put these questions to him in the senate; “ Tell us, 
“ Sylla, when we shall luue an end of our caiami- 
44 ties? How far thou wdt proceed, and when we 
“ may hope thou udi slop: We ask thee not to 
“ spare those, whom thou hast marked out for 
“ punishment; but we do ask an exemption fiom- 
“ anxiety for those, whom thou hast determined to 
u save.” »Sylla said, 44 He did not yet know, whom 
tc he should save.'’ “ Then,” replied MeteJlus*’ 

w let us know, whom thou intendcst to destroy i'* 

* * 
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and Sylla answered, “ He would do it." Some in¬ 
deed ascribe the last reply to Aufidius, one of Sylla’s 
flatterers. 

Immediately upon this, without in the least COB* 
suiting any of the magistrates, he proscribed eighty 
citizens. And, as the public expressed their indig¬ 
nation, the second day following he proscribed two 
hundred and twenty more, and as many on the third. 
He then told the people from the Rostrum, M He 
<s had now proscribed all that he remembered, and 
46 such as he had forgotten must he included in 

some future proscription.” Death was the punish¬ 
ment ordained for any one, who should harbour or 
save a person proscribed, without excepting even a 
brother, a son, or a parent Such was to be the re- 
compenee of humanity! Rut two talents were to be 
the reward of assassination, whether it were a slave 
who killed his master, or a son his father. Themost 
unjust circumstance however of the whole seemed to 
be, that he declared the sons and grandsons of pro¬ 
scribed persons infamous, and confiscated their 
goods. 

The lists were put up not only at Rome, but in all 
the cities of Italy. Neither the temple of the 
gods, nor the paterjial dwelling, nor the hearth of 
hospitality, w r as any protection against murther. 
Husbands were despatched in the bosoms of 
their wives, and sons in those of their mothers. 
And those, who fell sacrifices to resentment and re¬ 
venge, were as nothing, compared With the numbers 
destroyed on accouni of their wealth. So that it 
was a common sa}ing among the ruffians, “ His 
tf fine house was the death of such a one, his 
C( gardens of another, and his hot baths of a third.” 
Quintus Aurelius a quiet man, who thought he 
could have no share in those miseries, but that 
which compassion gave him, came one day into the 
Forum, and out of curiosity read the names of the 
proscribed. There finding his own among the rest, 
ine cried out, * Wretch that I am! my Alban villa 
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c< pursues me ; M and had not gone far, before a raft 
fiau came up and murthered him. 

In the mean time, young Marius being taken 53 
slew himself. Sylla then came to Pramestc, where at 
first he tried the inhabitants, and had them executed 
singly. But afterward finding that he had not lei¬ 
sure for such formalities, he collected them all to the 
number of twelve thousand, and ordered them to be 
put to death ; excepting only one, who had for¬ 
merly entertained him at his house. This man with 
a noble spirit told him, <e He would never owe his 
<c life to the destroyer of his country and, volun¬ 
tarily mixing with the crowd, died with his fellow- 
citizens. The strangest, however, of all his proceed¬ 
ings was that with respect to Catiline. This wretch 
had assassinated his own brother during the civil 
war, and he now desired Sylla to put him among the 
proscribed, as a person still alive j which he made no 
difficulty of doing. Catiline in return went and 
killed one Marcus Marius who was of the opposite 
faction, brought his head to Sylla as lie sat upon lus 
tribunal in the Forum, and then washed his hands in 
the lustra! water ,l at the door of Apollo’s temple, 
which was close by. 

These massacres were not the only thing which 
afhicted the Romans. Sylla decluted himself dic¬ 
tator ”, reviving that office in his own favour, 
though there had been no instance of it for a hun¬ 
dred and twenty years. He got a donee of amnesty 
ibr all that he bad clone ; and auothci involmg him 
for the future with the powci of life and death, of 

" lie was not tokpu : but, as be \wts endeavouring to make biif* 
t: caps by 4 &q,btor rap eo us t passage, be found it beset l»y Sylla’t» sol¬ 
di. ; upon which, ho ordered ol bis ‘-Luos to kill him. See 
Putt re. >i. 27., and Vah Max. \ 1 . *-. 

5+ Here ib javofchu instance of <> heathen custom atlopt<><l by the* 
Rprnmiifcjt-: up excision lioin the u&e of tbit, holy water wad con- 
sidpred by the CJroeks iif> a sort of evf ommuiucation. Wb find 
lEdipu* prohibiting it to the muithercia cl’ l „ins. (Soph. (Td 
Tyr. ii. 1.) 

fc>uppl„ I*i\. h\vs. fc f * 

i 

iv 
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confiscating, of colonising, of building of demolish¬ 
ing cities, and of giving or taking away kingdoms at 
his pleasure. This power he exercised in sifteh an 
insolent and despotic manner, with regard to confis¬ 
cated goods, that his hales of them from the tribunal 
were more intolerable than the confiscations them- 
selves. Upon handsome prostitutes, and harpers, 
and buffoons, and the most wicked of his enfranchised 
slaves he bestowed the revenues of whole cities and 
provinces; and he even compelled women of eon* 
dition to marry some of those ruffians. 

He was ambitions of an alliance with Pompey the 
Great, and made him divorce his wife in order to 
marry *32milia, the daughter of Scaurus by his own 
wife Metella, though he had to force her from 
Manius Glabrio, by whom she was pregnant. The 
young lady, however, died in child-bed in the house 
of Pompey her second husband*. 

Lucretius Ofella, who had besieged Marius in ,& 
PraEmcste, now aspired to the consulship, and pre¬ 
pared to sue for it. Sylla forbade him to proceed; 
and when he saw that brave man enter the Forum, 
attended by great numbers, as a candidate, be sent 
one of his centurions to despatch him, while he him¬ 
self sat on his tribunal in the temple of Tastor and 
Pollux, and looked down upon the murther. The 
]>eople seized the centurion, and brought him with 
loud complaints before Sylla. But commanding 
silence, he mibrmed them that the thing was done 
by his order, and that the centurion therefore must 
immediately be dismissed. 

About this time he led up his triumph, which was 
magnificent for the display of wealth, and of a new 
hpccfcacle in the royal spoils ; *but what crowned all, 
was the procession of the exiles. Some of the most 
illustrious and most powerful of the citizens followed 
the chariot, and called Sylla ‘ their Saviour and 
Father,’ because through him they had been enabled 


* See tlifr Lifa of Pompey in the sequel of this woik. 
Vi 
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to return to their country, and were restored to 
their wives and children. When the triumph was 
finished, he gave an account of his great actions in a 
set speech to the people, and was not less particular 
in relating the instances of iiis good fortune, than 
those of his valour. He even concluded with an 
order, that for the future he should be called Felix, 
that is, ‘ the Fortunate.* But in writing to the Gre¬ 
cians, and in his answers to their applications, he took 
the additional name of Epaphroditus i6 . The inscrip¬ 
tion upon the trophies left among us is, ‘ Lucius 
Cornelius Sylla Epaphroditus.* And to the twins, 
whom he had by Metella, he gave the names of 
Faustus and Fausta, which in the Roman language 
signify * Auspicious, and Happy.* 

A still stronger proof of his pla.mg more con¬ 
fidence in his good fortune, than in his achievements, 
was his laying down the dictatorship , ’ r . After he 
&ad put an infinite number of people to death, 
violated the constitution, and revolutionised the form 
of government, he had the hardiness to give the 
people full power to choose consuls again ; while he 
himself, without pretending to any direction of their 
suffrages, walked about the Forum as a private man, 
and left it in the power of any person to take his life. 
In the very first election he had the mortification to 
see his enemy Marcus Lepiclus, a bold and enter¬ 
prising man, likely to be declared consulnot by his 
own interest, but by that of Pompey,who upon this oc¬ 
casion exerted himself with die people. And, when 
he saw r Pompey going off elated with his victory, he 
called to him and said, No doubt, young man, 
“ your politics are most excellent; since you have 
<c gotten Lepidus named before Catulus *, the vilest 
“ of men before the best. It is high time for you to 
f c awake, now that you have strengthened your ad- 

15 ‘ The favourite of Venus.’ * 

having held it for three years, from A U.C. 672—675. 

* Bund us and Catulus were joint consuls, A. U. C. 676. See the 
UfcyfoBipey, VoJ. IV. * 
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M versary against yourself.” Sylla spoke this from 
something like a prophetic spirit; for Lepidtis *soon 
afterward acted with the utmost insolence, as Potn- 
pey’s. declared enemy. 

Sylla gave the people a magnificent entertainment, 
on account of his dedicating the tenth of his sub¬ 
stance to Hercules The provisions were so over¬ 
abundant that a large quantity was daily thrown into 
the river; and the wine, which was drunk, was at 
least forty years old. In the midst of this feasting, 
which lasted many days, Metella sickened and died. 
As the priests forbade him to approach her, and to 
have his house defiled with mourning, he sent her a 
bill of divorce, and ordered her to be carried to ano¬ 
ther house while the breath was still in her body. 
His superstition made him very punctilious in observ¬ 
ing these law's of the priests; but by indulging the 
utmost profusion, he transgressed a law of his own, 
which limited the expense of funerals. He broke in 
upon his own sumptuary law likewise with respect to 
diet, by passing his time in the most extravagant 
banquets, and having recouise to debauches to com¬ 
bat anxiety. 

A few months afterward, he presented the people 
with a show of gladiators. And as at that time men 
and women had no separate places, Jmt sat promis¬ 
cuously in the theatre,a woman of great beauty and of 
one of the best Families happened to sit near Nylla. 
She was the daughter of Messala, the sister of the 
orator Hortensius, of the name of Valeria, and had 
been lately div orced from her husband. This woman 
coming behind Sylla touched him, took off a little of 
the nap of his robe, and immediately returned to her 
place. He fixed his eyes on her, quite amazed at 
her familiarity; upon which she said, “ Wonder 
“ not, my lord, at what I have done, I only wished 
w to share a little in your good fortune.” Sylla was 
far from being displeased; on the contrary, he ap- 

18 Plutarch, in one ofhis Moral Treatises (Quscst. Rom.) has in- 
?estimated the origin of this custom.* 
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peared agreeably tickled by it: for he sent to ask 
her name, and to inquire into her family and cha¬ 
racter, Then followed an interchange of amorous 
glances and ogles and smiles, which ended in a.con¬ 
tract and marriage. The lady, perhaps, was not to 
blame. But Nylla, though he got a woman of repu¬ 
tation and great accomplishments, yet came into the 
match upon wrong principles. Like a youth, he was 
caught with soft looks and languishing airs, things 
which are wont to excite the lowest and most worth¬ 
less of the passions. 

Yet, notwithstanding lie had married so extraor¬ 
dinary a woman, he continued his commerce with 
acti esses and female musicians, and sat drinking 
whole days with a company of buffoons. His chief 
favourites at this time were Roscius the comedian. 
Norex the mimic, and Mctrobius who used to act a 
woman's part >0 , for whom (though past his prime) 
lie ever retained a professed kindness. These courses 
added strength to a distemper, which was but slight 
at the beginning ; for he was long ignorant, that he 
had an abscess within him. This abscess corrupted 
his flesh, and turned it all into lice*; so that, though 
he had many persons employed both day and night 
to clean him, the part removed’was trifling compared 
with what remained. His whole attire, his baths, his 
basons, and his food, were filled with a perpetual 
flux of vermin and corruption. And though he 
bathed many times a day, to cleanse and purify him- 
selfi it was all in vain. The corruption gained upon 
him so fast, that it was impossible by any remedies 
to overcome it. 

Of this sickness, we are told, among the ancients, 
Acastus, the son of Pelias, died; and of those 
nearer our own times Aleman the poet, Pherecvdcs 
$|ie divine, Callisthenes the Olynthian who was kept 
close prison, and Mucius the lawyer 00 . And if 

Ai mi#*}. Ser A then. xiv. 4. Sylla's Phthiriasis, mentioned 
is questioned by Dr. Shaw, in his Nat. Mince!!.* 

•• Spcusippus also, Pfato’s nephew and successor in the Aca* 
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after these wc may mention a man, who did not dis¬ 
tinguish himself by any thing laudable, but acquired 
notoriety a different way, it may be added that the 
fugitive slave Eunus, who kindled the Servile War 
in Sicily, and was subsequently taken and carried to 
ltome, died there of this disease. 

Sylla not only foresaw his death, but has left some¬ 
thing relating to it in his writings. He finished the 
twenty-second book of his Commentaries, only two 
days before he died: and the Chaldasans, he informs 
11 s, had predicted that after a life of glory he would 
depart in the height of his prosperity. He farther 
acquaints us, that his son who died a little before 
Metella appeared to him in a dream, dressed in a 
mean garment, and desired him to bid adieu to his 
cares and go along with him to his mother Metella, 
with whom he should live at ease and enjoy the 
charms of tranquillity, lie did not, however, with¬ 
draw his attention from public affairs. It was but 
ten days before his death, that he reconciled the 
contending parties of Putcoli 6J , and gave them a set 
of laws for the regulation of their police. And the 
very day before he died, upon information that the 
quaestor Granins would not pay what he owed to the 
state, but waited for his death to avoid paying it at 
all, he sent for him into his apartment, placed his 
servants about him, and ordered‘them to strangle 
him. The \ioIence, with which he spoke, strained 
him so much that the impostlmme broke, and he 
voided a gieat quantity of blood. Ilis strength now 
failed fast, and after lie had passed the night in ex¬ 
treme agonies, he expired. lie left two young 
children by Metella, and Valeria after his death was 
delnetvd of a daughter called* Postiluma; a name 


demy, is -niil by Laert. to have died of the same disease. But 
the pas ^r* i>, a suspected one. Of the slave Eunus, mentioned 
bf'Iovv, Morns (iii. It).) has sketched a hideous portrait. The Ser¬ 
vile \Var took place, A. I'. (' 019, and continued three years.* 1 i 
In the Greek ‘ Picrearchia,* which is another name for 
* Puteoli,* (I..) so called on account of it’s numerous wells, or the 
sulphureous stench of it’s hot waters.* 
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given, of course, by the Romans to such as are bom 
after the death of their father. 

Many of Svlla’s enemies now combined with Lepi- 
dus, to prevent his having the usual honours of bu¬ 
rial: but Pompey, though he was somewhat displeased 
at Syria, because of all his friends he had left him 
alone out of bis will, interposed and prevailed upon 
some by his interest and entreaties, and upon others 
by menaces, to drop their opposition. He then 
conveyed the body to Rome, and conducted the 
whole funeral not only with security, but with ho¬ 
nour. Such was the quantity of spices brought in 
by the women, that exclusive of those carried in 
two hundred and ten large baskets, a full-length 
figure of Sylla, and of a lictor besides, was formed 
entirely of cinnamon and frankincense. The day 
happened to be so cloudy, and the rain was so much 
expected, that it was about the ninth hour 6J before 
the corpse was carried out. It was no sootier laid 
upon the pile, however, than a brisk wind blew, and 
raised so strong a flame that it was immediately 
consumed. But after the pile was burnt down, and 
the fire began to decay, a heavy rain fell which 
lasted till night. So that his good fortune continued 
to the last, and assisted at his funeral. His monu¬ 
ment stands in the Campus Martius; and he wrote 
an epitaph for himself, we are informed, to the fol¬ 
lowing purport: “ No friend ever did* me so much 
good, or enemy so much harm, but I repaid him 
with interest” 


LYSANDER AND SYLLA 

COMPARED. 

WE have now gone through the Life of Sylla,,and 
will proceed to our comparison. 


w Three iu the afternoon. 
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This then Lysander and he have in common, that 
they were entirely indebted to themselves for their 
elevation. But Lysander has this advantage, that 
the high offices which he gained were with the con*» 
sent’ of the people, while the constitution of his 
country was in a sound and healthy state; and that 
he got nothing by force, or by acting against the 
laws: whereas 

In civil broils the worst emerge to honour; 

And so it was at that time in Rome. The people 
were so corrupt, and the republic in so sickly a 
condition, that tyrants sprung up on every side. 
Neither is it any subject of wonder, that Sylla gained 
the ascendency at a period, when wretches like 
(ilaucias and Saturninus expelled such men as Me- 
lellus, when the sons of consuls were murthered in 
the public assemblies, when men supported their se¬ 
ditious purposes with soldiers purchased by money, 
and laws were enacted with lire and sword and every 
species of violence 1 . 

In such a state of things, 1 do not blame the man 
who raised himself to .supreme power ; but neither 
do I admit that, when the commonwealth was in so 
depraved a condition, power was any evidence of 
merit. As the laws however and public virtue never 
flourished 11101*5 at Sparta, than when Lysander was 
sent upon the highest and most important commits* 
sions, we may conclude that he was worthiest among 
the worthy, and greatest among the great. Thus the 
one, though he often surrendered the command, had 
it as often restored to him by his fellow-citizens; 
because his virtue, which alone .has a claim to the 
prize of honour, continued still unvaried'. The 


1 We need no other instance than this, to show that a republican 
gsverniTienl will never do in corrupt times. 

1 What kind of virtue can Plutarch po»f,iblv a-aibe to Lvsander? 
Unless, indeed, he means military virtue. lie «as, undoubtedly, 
a nran of the greatest duplicity and preunenets: to- lie corrupted 
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other, after he was once appointed general, usurped 
the Command and kept in arms for ten years ; some¬ 
times stiling himself consul, sometimes proconsul* 
and sometimes dictator, but being always in reality 
a tyrant. # 

Lysander, it is true (as we have observed abotc), 
attempted a change in the Spartan constitution, but 
he took a milder and more legal method than Sylla. 
It was by persuasion \ not by arms, that he proceed¬ 
ed ; neither did he seek to overturn every thing at 
once. lie only wanted to correct the establishment, 
as to kings. And indeed it seemed natural that in a 
state, w hich had the supreme direction of Greece on 
account of its virtue, rather than any other supe¬ 
riority, merit should gain the sceptre. For as the 
hunter and the jockey do not so much consider the 
bi eedk as the dog or horse already bred (for what, 
if the foal should prove a mule?), so the politician 
would entirely miss his aim', if lie examined not the 
qualities, but the quality, of the person proposed 
fbi tii st magistrate. Thus the Spai tans deposed some 
of their kings, because they had not kingly talents, 
but were worthless and disreputable. Vice, c\en 
with high birth, is dishonourable : and the honour, 
which virtue enjoys, is all her, own; family has no 
share in it. 

the priests, and prostituted the honour of the gods, to gratify his 
personal envy and ambition. 

i it was by hypocrisy, b\ profane and impious expedients. 

4 And > it this forms a great part of the principle of inodcrA 
improvements in the interim animals. 

Foites crcantur Jbitibus 1 1 bonis, 

(Hoi Od. IV iv. ) 

is the maxim at Woburn and Ilolkam. With regard to the higher 
creature man, however, it must be qualified by a lelcriuce to the 
times. In days of extreme ufinement, the language ol Juvenal in 
liis eighth satire is usually, it is to be feared, m< re coriect: 

At vets, Trojvy no , \<>Us iguana Its ; c* qvtc 

Turpi a ccrJont, Valetos B nit unique daebunt (182 ) * 

4 Upon this passage we met t with a lemark in Dacier, which 
characterises more the frenchman of ancient tinu s, than those of 
the present period: 4 Let the kings be good or bad, the people 
«re bound to submit p 4 
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They were both guilty of injustice; but Lysauder 
in favour of his friends, and Sylla in opposition to 
his. Most of Lysander’s frauds were committed in 
behalf of his creatures; and it was to advance them 
to high stations and absolute power, that he dipped 
his hands in so much blood : whereas 8ylla envied 
Pompey the army and Dolabella the naval com¬ 
mand, which he had bestowed upon them, and at¬ 
tempted to take them away. And, when Lucretius 
Ofella alter the greatest and most faithful services 
solicited the consulship, he ordered him to be de¬ 
spatched before his eyes, Terror and dismay seized 
all the world, when they saw one of his best friends 
thus murthered. 

If we consider their behaviour with respect to 
riches and pleasure, we shall find one the prince, 
and the other the tyrant. When the power and au¬ 
thority of Ly,sander were at their height, he w as not 
guilty of a single act of intemperance or youthful 
dissipation. He, if any man, avoided the sting of 
that proverb: 

* Lions w ithin doors, foxes still without.’ 

So sober, and regular, and truly Spartan was his 
manner of living. SWla, on the other hand, neither 
let poverty set bounds to his passions in his youth, 
nor years in his age. But, as Sallust says 0 , while 
he was giving bis countrymen laws for the regulation 
of marriages and the promotion of sobriety, he in¬ 
dulged himself in adultery and every species of lust. 

By his debaucheries he so drained the public trea¬ 
sures, that he was obliged to permit many cities, in 
alliance and friendship with ltoijm> to purchase in¬ 
dependence and the privilege of being governed by 
their own laws; though, at the same time, he was 
daily confiscating the lichest and best houses in 

c In a pn^atre not now extant, roost probably forming part of 
tns Roman llistor), of which only a faw fragments at present re¬ 
main.* 
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Rome. Still more immense were the sums, whieff 
he squandered upon his flatterers. What bounds or 
moderation indeed could be expected in his private 
gifts, when his heart was dilated with wine, if we 
attend but to a single instance of his public beha¬ 
viour ? One day as he was selling a considerable 
estate, which he wished a friend to obtain at an 
under-price, another offered more; and the crier 
proclaiming the advance, he turned with indigna¬ 
tion to the people, and exclaimed j “ What outrage 
“ and tyranny is this, my friends, that I am not ai- 
“ lowed to dispose of my own spoils as I please !” 

Far from such rapaciousness, Lysander to the 
spoils which be sent his countrymen added his own 
share. Not that in this I think him worthy of praise: 
for perhaps he hurt Sparta more essentially by the 
money, which he brought into it, than Sylia did 
Rome by what he took from it. I only mention it, 
as a proof of the little regard, which he had for 
riches. It was something very particular however 
that Sylia, while lie abandoned himself to all the pro¬ 
fusion of luxury and expense, should bring the 
Romans to sobriety: whereas Lysander subjected 
the Spartans to those passions, which in himself he re¬ 
strained. The former acted worse than Iris own iaws 
directed, and the other brought hi*, people to act 
worse than himself: for he filled Sparta with the 
love of that, which he himself 1 knew how to despise. 
Such they were, in their political capacity. 

As to military achievements and acts of general¬ 
ship, the number of victories gained and of dangers 
encountered, Sylia is beyond comparison. Lysander 
indeed obtained two naval victories, to which wc 
may add his taking of Athens; for, though that 
affair was not difficult in it’s execution, it was glo¬ 
rious in it’s consequences. As to his miscarriage in 
Boeolia and at llaliartns, ill-fortune perhaps had 
s&§pe concern in it, but it was principally owing to 
i*tcrction ; since he would not wait for the great 
rqjnfbrccment, which the king was bringing from 
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Platacm, and which was upon the point of joining 
him, but with an ill-timed resentment and ambition 
marched up to the walls. Hence it happened, thfct 
he was slain by some troops of no consideration, 
who ’sallied out to the attack. He fell not by an 
honourable wound, as Clcombrotus did at Leuctra, 
making head against an impetuous enemy; nor like 
Cyrus 7 , or Epaminondas, as he was raiding his men 
and ensuring to them the victory. These illustrious 
men died the death of kings, and of generals. But 
Lysander threw away his life ingloriously, like a 
common soldier or a partisan. By his death lie 
evinced the judgement of the ancient Spartans, in 
not choosing to fight against stone-walls, where the 
bravest man in the world may be killed (I will not 
say, by an insignificant man, but) by a child, or a 
woman. Thus Achilles is said to have been slain by 
Paris, at the gates of Troy. On the other hand, so 
many pitched battles were won by Sylla, and so 
many myriads of enemies killed, that it is not easy 
to number them. Twice he took Rome itself'', and 
the Piraeus at Athens, not by famine (as Lysander 
had done) but by assault, after he had defeated 
Archclaus in several great battles at land, and forced 
him to take refuge in. his fleet. 

It is a material point likewise to consider, what 
generals they had to oppose. I look upon it as mere 
trifling and child's play to have beaten Antiochus, 
who was only Alcibiades* pilot, and to have out¬ 
witted Philocles the Athenian demagogue, 

A man whose tongue was sharpened, not his sword. 

Mithridates would not have compared them with his 
groom, nor Marius with one o*f his lictors. But 
Sylla had to contend with princes, consuls, gene- 

7 Viz. The younger, warring against his brother Artaxerxes, 
B. C 4 01 * 

8 Whatever military merit he might display in other battles, he 
had certainly none in the taking of Rome : for it was not general* 
ship, but necessity, which made it fall into his hands. 

vol. iii. V 
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rals* and tribunes of the highest influence and abr* 
lities; and, to name but a. few of them, who among 
the Romans was more formidable than Marius; 
among the kings, more powerful than Mithrid^tes ; 
or among the people of Italy, more warlike than 
Lamponius and Tefesinus ? Yet Sylla banished the 
first, subdued the second, and killed the other two. 

What is of more consequence however, in my 
opinion, than any tiling yet mentioned is, that Ly~ 
sander was supported in all enterprises by his friends 
at home, and owed all his success to their assist¬ 
ance ; whereas S 3 ' 11 a, a banished man overpowered 
by a faction, at a time when his enemies were ex¬ 
pelling his wife, destro}'ing his house, and putting 
liis friends to death, fought the battles of his coun¬ 
try on the plains of Boeotia against armies which 
could not be numbered, and was victorious in her 

cause. Nav, this was not all: Mithridatcs offered 
« - 

to second him with his whole power, and join him 
with all his forces against his enemies at Rome; yet 
he relaxed not the least in his demands, nor showed 
him the smallest countenance. He would not so 
much as return his salutation or give him his hand, 
till he had promised in person to relinquish Asia, to 
deliver up his ships, and to restore Bithynia and 
Cappadocia to their respective kings. There was 
nothing in the whole conduct of Sylla more glorious, 
or demonstrative of greater magnanimity. lie prefer¬ 
red the public good to his own : like a dog of gene¬ 
rous breed, he kept his hold till his adversary had 
yielded, and after that lie turned to revenge his own 
cause. 

The different methods, which they observed with 
respect to the Athenians, contribute not, a little to 
mark their characters. Sylla, though the}' had borne 
arms against him for Mithridatcs, after he had taken 
their city, indulged them with their liberty apd the 
privilege of their own laws : Lysander snowed no 
fcompassion tow'ard a people, previous^ 7 so glorious 
Imd powerful, but abolished the popular govern- 
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ment, and set over them the most criiel and unjust 
of tyrants. 

We shall not perhaps be far from the trflth, if we 
conclude that in the life of Sylla there were more 
successes, and in that of Lysander fewer faults; if 
we assign to the Grecian the prize of temperance 
and prudence, and to the Roman that of valour and 
capacity for war* 
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SUMMARY. 

Peripoltas, the soothsayer, establishes himself at Cheeronea. Damon 
conspires against the Roman commandant in that p1ace t assassi¬ 
nates him, and jlies: Is decoyed back, and despatched. The 
Ch&roneans are accused of the murther committed by him, and ac¬ 
quitted on the evidence of Lucullus, to whom they erect a statue. 
Plutarch, wishing out of gratitude to write Lucullus* Life, deter¬ 
mines to place him in parallel with Cimon. 

Cimon* s birth, youth, conduct, and character; Profligacy. Mar¬ 
riage of his sister. Ilis fine qualities; lie distinguishes himself 
at Salamis; engages in the administration of public affairs. Story 
ofCleonice. Cimon besieges Paitsanias in Byzantium: Defeats 
the Persians of Eton in Thrace, and takes possession of the whole 
district; and of the isle of Scyros. He carries Theseus* bones to 
Athens. His division of the spoils of Sestos, and Byzantium. 
His liberality, most disinterested. His conduct toward the allies, 
and it*s success. He continues the war against the Persianand 
gains a naval victory over them near the river Earymcdon. He 
subsequently vanquishes their land-army, and obtains a third vic¬ 
tory ever the Phoenician fleet. Treaty between the Athenians and 
the king of Persia. Athens enriched with the Persian spoils; 
It*s embellishments. Cimon takes possession of the Thracian Cher - 
sonese, and of the Isle of Thasos ; is impeached upon that occasion, 
and acquitted. During his absencefrom Athens, the people gain 
, the ascendency : He is persecuted on his return. Mutual regard 
between Cimon and the Laccdamonians. Earthquake at Lacedce• 
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won. Insurrection of the Helots. The Spartans demand succour 
from the Athenians .* Cimon sent to their assistance. He is banish - 
ed by the Ostracism , and recalled. He makes preparations to 
renew the war in Cyprus, and in Egypt ; defeats the Persianfeet, 
and dies. His remains brought to Attica. 


Peripoltas the soothsayer 1 , who conducted 
king Opheltas and his subjects from Thessaly into 
Bceotia, left a family that flourished for many years. 
The greatest part of them dwelt in Chaeronea, where 
they first established themselves after the expulsion 
of the barbarians. But as they were of a gallant and 
martial turn, and never spared themselves in time 
of action, they fell in the wars with the Modes and 
the Gauls. There remained only a young orphan, 
named Damon, and surnamed Peripoltas. This boy, 
in beauty of person, and dignity of mind, far ex¬ 
ceeded all his co-evals; but he was of a harsh tem¬ 
per, and unpolished by education. 

lie was now in the dawn of youth, when a Roman 
officer, who wintered with his company in Chaeronea, 
conceived a criminal regard for him; and, as he 
found solicitations and presents of no avail, he was 
preparing to u.se force. He despised (it seems) our 
city, whose affairs were then in a wretched situation, 
and whose size and poverty rendered it an object of 
no importance. As Damon dreaded some violence, 
and besides was highly provoked at his past attempts, 
he formed a design against the officer’s life, and drew 
some of his comrades into the scheme. The num¬ 
ber was but small, that the matter might be more 
private; in fact, they were no more than sixteen. 

* Plutarch here introduces an obscure and dirty story, for the 
sake of talking about the place of his nativity, (L.) Pausanias, 
ax. 5., makes no mention of these particulars; and from Diod. Sic. 
v, 65., it appears, that Opheltas was a Boeotian.* 
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One night they daubed their faces over with soot, 
after they had elevated themselves by drinking, and 
next morning fell upon the Roman, as he was sacri¬ 
ficing in the market-place. The moment they had 
killed him, and many of those who were about him, 
they fled out of the city. All was now in confusion. 
The senate of Chmronea met, and in order to excuse 
themselves to the Romans, condemned the assassins 
to death. But as the magistrates were supping to¬ 
gether according to custom, Damon and his accom¬ 
plices returned in the evening, broke into the town- 
hall, slew the whole party, and then a second time 
made their escape. 

It happened that Lucius Lucullus, who M as going 
upon some expedition, marched that way. Stop¬ 
ping to inquire into the affair, which was then 
quite recent, he found the city so far from having 
been accessary to the death of the Roman officer, 
that it was itself a considerable sufferer. He there¬ 
fore withdrew the garrison, and took the soldiers 
along with him. 

Damon for some time continued to commit depre¬ 
dations and robberies in the adjacent country, and 
greatly harassed the city. The Chaeroneans endea¬ 
voured to decoy him, by frequent messages and de¬ 
crees in his favour; and, when they had gotten him 
among them again, they appointed him master of 
the wrestling-ring: but they soon seized an oppor¬ 
tunity of despatching him, as he was anointing him¬ 
self in the bagnio. On that spot, our fathers inform 
us, for a long time certain spectres appeared, and 
sad groans were heard, for which reason the doors 
of the bagnio were walled up \ And to this very 
day the neighbourhood imagine they see strange 
sights, and are alarmed with doleful voices. There 
are some remains however of Damon’s family, who 


JjWThig opinion, via. that the scenes of murther are occasionally 
^haunted by the ghosts of the victims, seems to have been of very 
‘ ipfent origin, rliuy has left a singular letter (yii. 27.) upon th^ 
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live mostly in the town of Stiris in Phocis. These 
are called"according to the JEolic dialect c Asbolo- 
meni ’ (that is, f Sooty-faced*), on account of their 
ancestor’s having smeared his face with soot, when 
he engaged in the assassination* 

The people of Orchomenus, who were neighbours 
to the Cheeroneans, having some prejudice against 
them, hired a Roman informer to accuse the city of 
the murther of those, who had fallen by the hands of 
Damon and his associates; and to prosecute it, as 
if it had been an individual. The cause came before 
the governor of Macedon, for the Romans had not 
yet sent praetors into Greece J ; and the persons, 
employed to plead for the city, appealed to the tes¬ 
timony of Lucullus. Upon this the governor wrote 
to Lucullus, who gave a true account of the affair, 
and thus rescued Chteronea from utter ruin. 

Our forefathers, in gratitude for their preserva¬ 
tion, erected a marble statue to Lucullus in the 
market-place, close by that of Bacchus. And, 
though many ages are since elapsed, we consider the 
obligation as extending downward even to ourselves. 
We are persuaded, likewise, that a representation of 
the body is not comparable to that of the mind and 
the manners; and therefore, in this work of' Lives 
compared, we shall insert his. We shall, however, 
always adhere to the truth; and Lucullus will think 
himself' sufficiently repaid by our perpetuating the 
memory of his actions 4 . He cannot want, in return 

3 This was a measure, however, which they adopted soon after 
the date of this affair. See Cic. in Pison. 36.* 

4 This was no less accurately, than nobly spoken. The name of 

Lucullus is chiefly embalmed by the biographer of Chxronea. So 
true is it, that • 

—Honour ever waits on virtuous deeds; 

And, though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 

These tVvo Lives, of Cimon and Lucullus, are supposed to have 
been Plutarch’s first pieces of biography: they appear certainly, 
from internal evidence, to have preceded those of Theseus and. Ro¬ 
mulus ; but, in the arrangement of the MSS. and printed editions, 
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for his true testimony, a false and fictitious account 
of himself. When a painter has to draw a fine and 
elegant form, which happens to have some little 
blemish, we do not wish him entirely to pass over 
that blemish, nor yet to mark it with exactness. 
The one would spoil the beauty of the picture, and 
the other would destroy it’s resemblance. So in our 
present work, since it is very difficult (or rather im¬ 
possible) to find any life whatever without it's spots 
.and blemishes, we must set the good qualities in full 
light with all the likeness of truth. But we consider 
the faults and stains, which proceed either from 
some sudden passion, or from political necessity, 
rather as defects of virtue, than signs of a bad heart; 
and shall therefore cast them a little into shade, in 
leverence as it were to human nature, which pro¬ 
duces no specimen of virtue absolutely immaculate 
and unimpeachable. 

In looking out for one, to place in cmnpaiison 
with ( imon, Lucullus seemed to us the most proper 
They were both of a vvaihkc turn, and both dis¬ 
tinguished themselves against the barbarians. They 
were both mild in their administration, and recon¬ 
ciled the contending factions in their country. 
r Ihcy both gained gi eat victories, and erected glo¬ 
rious trophies. No Grecian eanied his aims to 
moic did ant countiics than (’imon, no Roman than 
Lucullus. Hercules and Bacchus alone exceeded 
them ; unless we add the expeditions of Perseus 
against the ^Ethiopians, Modes, and Armenians, 
and that of Jason against Colchis. But the scenes 
of these latter achievements aie laid in such very 
ancient times, that we have some doubt whether the 
truth can have reached us, This also thev have in 
common, that they equally left their vvais unfinished ; 
they both pulled their enemies down, but neither oi 
them gave them their death’s blow'. The principal 

attention was chiefly paid bj the transcribers, &c. to condderatnm 

of chronology,* 
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mark, however, of likeness in their characters is, 
their affability and courtesy in doing the honours of 
their houses, and the magnificence and splendor 
with which they furnished their tables. Some other 
resemblances, perhaps, which we here omit, may 
easily be collected from their history itself. 

Cimon was the son of Miltiades and Hegcsipyla a 
Thracian lady, and the daughter of king Olorus, as 
it stands recorded in the poems of Archelaiis and 
Melanthius which were written in honour of Ci¬ 
mon. So that Thucydides, the historian, was his 
relation; for his father was called Olorus (a name, 
which he referred to his ancestors), and he had 
gold mines in Thrace. Thucydides is said likewise 
to have been killed in Scapte Hyle 6 , a place in 
that country. His remains however were brought 
to Attica, and his monument is shown among those 
of Cimon’s family, near the tomb of his sister El- 
pinice. But Thuycidides was of the ward of Alimus, 
and Miltiades of that of Lacias. Miltiades was con¬ 
demned to pay a line of fifty talents, for which he 
was thrown into prison by the government, and there 
died; leaving his son Cimon very young, and his 
daughter Elpinice not yet marriageable. 

Cimon was at fipst a person of no reputation, but 
censured as a disorderly and riotous young man. 
Ho was even compared 7 to his grandfather Cimon, 
who for his ►stupidity was surnamed Coalemos [that 
is, c Idiot’j. If we may believe Stcsimbrotus, the 
Thasian (who was his contemporary), he had no 
knowledge of music or of any other accomplishment 
which was in vogue among the Greeks, and pos¬ 
sessed not a single spark of Attic wit or eloquence; 
but there was a generosity and sincerity in his be- 

* Archolaiw was a pupil of Anaxagoras, and the master of So¬ 
crates. Melanthius is mentioned by Atlienseus (viii. (>.) as a tragic 
am', elegiac writer, and a very great eater. 

f ’ Sctpte Ilyle signifits < a wood full of trenches.* Stephamui 
(do l,'rb.) calls it ‘ Scapt ended (L.) It was a small town in tti» 
nortn of Thrace, near the sea-side, opposite the isle of Thasos.* 

7 See Val. Max. (vi. 9.) who remarks, that this imputed folly ttfte 
highly advantageous to his country.* 
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haviour, which showed the composition of his soul 
to be rather of the Peloponnesian kind. Like the 
Hercules of Euripides, he was 


Hough and unbred, but great on great occasions *; 


and therefore we may well add to our account of 
him the article which Stesimbrotus has recorded. 

In his youth, lie was accused of a criminal com¬ 
merce with his sister Elpinice 8 . There are other 
instances, indeed, mentioned of Elpinice’s irregular 
conduct, particularly with respect to Polygnotus the 
painter. Hence it was (we are told) that, when 
that artist painted the Trojan women in the portico 
then called Plesianaction y , but now Pcecile, he 
drew Elpinice’s face 10 in the character of Laodice. 
Polygnotus however was not a painter by profession, 
neither did he receive wages for his work in the 
portico, but in order to recommend himself to his 
countrymen, painted without reward. So the histo¬ 
rians write, as well as the poet Melanthius in these 
verses} 


—-—The temples of the gods. 

The fanes of heroes, and G'ecropian halls 
His liberal hand adorn’d. 


* See the Life of Marcellus, Vol. II. 

a Some say Elpinice was only half-sister to Cimon, and that as 
such he married her; the laws of Athens not forbidding to marry 
one, who was sister only by the father’s side. (L.) This is indeed 
expressly affirmed by Cornelius Nepos; and a Juvenal, inclined to 
throw out a sarcasm against the ladies, might ascribe the permission 
to an idea, that the parties were not necessarily akin: but Barthe- 
Jemi assigns the real reason, where he states that the object of the 
law was to prevent the union ef two properties. II seroit & craindre 
qu*un frerty an s’unhsani avec sa smtr uterine , n’accnmuldt swr sa 
tile et Pherfditl de son perr, et celle du premier mari de sa mere. 
(Voyage du Jeune Anacbars. 1., Introd.)* 

5 Diogenes Laertius (Life of Zeno, vii. 5.), Suidas, and others, 
call it APeigianaction.’ (L.) Pausanias describes it in detail, i. 15. 
The sjiii author observes, x, 35, that he has not found in any poet 
the nW Of Laodice among those of the Trojan captives.* 

*® This, in the later times of Rubens, &c. has been, naturally, a 
hacknied piece of gallantry.* 
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There arc some, it is true, who assert that Elpinice 
’did not live in a private commerce with Cimon, but 
was publicly married to him, her poverty prevent¬ 
ing her from getting a husband suitable to her birth. 
Afterward Callias, a rich Athenian, tailing in love 
with her, made a proposal to pay the government 
her father’s fine, if she would give him her hand ; to 
which condition she agreed, and with her brother’s 
consent became his wile. Still however it must be 
acknowledged, that Cimon had his attachments to 
the sex. Witness hi£ mistress Asteria of Salamis, 
and one Menstra, on whose account the poet Melan- 
thius jests upon him in his Elegies. And though he 
was legally married to Isodicc, the daughter of 
Euryptolemus the son of Megacles, yet was he too 
uxorious while she lived; and upon her death he 
was inconsolable, if we may judge from the Elegies 
addressed to him by way of eondort and condolence. 
Of these Elegies, Bametius the philosopher thinks 
Archelaiis the physician was the author; and, from 
the times in which he flourished, the conjecture 
seems not improbable. 

The rest of Cimon’s conduct was great and admi¬ 
rable. In courage lie was not inferior to Miltiades, 
nor in prudence ti* Themistoeles, and he was con¬ 
fessedly an honester man than either of them. He 
could not be said to fall short of them in abilities for 
war: and, even while he was young and without 
military experience, it is surprising how much he 
exceeded them in political virtue. When Themis¬ 
toeles upon the invasion of the Medes, advised the 
people to quit their city and territory, and retire to 
the straits of Salamis to try their fortunes in a naval 
combat, the generality were astonished at the rash¬ 
ness of the enterprise. But Cimon briskly led the 
way with his friends through the Ceramicus to the 
citadel, carrying a bridle in his hand to dedicate to 
the "goddess. This was to signify to them that 
Athens had no need of cavalry, but of marine forces, 
upon the present occasion. After he had consc* 

9 
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crated the bridle, and taken down one of the shields 
hung up against the wall, he paid his devotions to 
the goddess, and then proceeded to the sea-side, by 
which means he inspired numbers with courage to 
embark. Besides, as the poet Ion informs us/he 
was not unhandsome in his person, but tall and ma¬ 
jestic, and had an abundance of hair which curled 
upon his shoulders. In the battle he so eminently 
distinguished himself^ as to gain not only the praise, 
but the hearts of his countrymen; insomuch that 
many joined his train, and exhorted him to conceive 
designs and actions worthy of those of Marathon. 

When he applied for a share in the administration, 
the people received him w r ith pleasure. By this 
time, they were weary of Themistodes; and as they 
knew Cimon’s engaging and humane behaviour to 
their whole body, consequent upon his natural 
mildness and candour, they promoted him to the 
highest honours and offices in the state. Aristides, 
the son of Lvsimachus, contributed not a little to his 
advancement. 1U* saw the goodness of his disposi¬ 
tion, and set him up as a rival agamst the keen and 
daring spirit of Themistodes*. 

When the Medes were driven out of Greece, Ci- 
mon wrr- elected admiral. The Athenians had not 
now the chief command at sea, but acted under the 
orders of Pausanias the Lacedaemonian. The first 
thing, which Cimon did, was to .equip his country¬ 
men in a more commodious manner, and to mane 
them much better seamen than the rest. And as 
Pausanias began to negociatc with the barbarians, 
and wiite letters to the king about surrendering to 
him the fleet, in consequence of which he treated the 
allies in a rough and haughty style, and foolishly 
committed many unnecessary and oppressive acts of 
authority ; Cimon on the other hand listened to the 
complaints of the injured with so much gentleness 


1 Life of Themfstocl&s, Vol. I., Plutarch say*, this ri- 
vaTr$£ras devised by the Lacedaemonians. See also below, p, 315. . 
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and humanity, that he insensibly, not by arms bufcjjy 
kind and obliging manners, acquired the command 
of Greece. For the chief part o£ the allies, no 
longer able to bear the severity and pride of Pausa- 
nias, put themselves under the direction of Cimon 
and Aristides. At the same time they wrote to the 
Ephori, to desire them to recall Pausanias, by whom 
Sparta was dishonoured and Greece disunited. 

It is related, that when Pausanias was at B"£an- 
tium, he ca^t his eyes upon a young virgin named 
Cleonice, of a noble family or that place, and in¬ 
sisted on having her for a mistress. The parents, 
intimidated by his power, were under the hard ne¬ 
cessity of giving up then* daughter. The young wo¬ 
man implored, that hglu might be taken out of 
his apartment, jhut she might go to bis bed in secrecy 
and silence. He was asleep when she entered, and 
she unfortunately stumbled upon the candlestick, 
and threw it down. The noise waked him suddenly; 
and he in his confusion, thinking it was ail enemy 
coming to assassinate him, unsheathed a dagger 
which lay by his side, and plunged it into the vir¬ 
gin’s heart. After this, he could never rest. Her 
image appeared to him e\ery night, and with a me¬ 
nacing tone repeated this heroic verse; 


Go to the fate, which pi'de and lust prepare! 

The allies, nighly incensed at this infamous action, 
joined Cimon to besiege him in Byzantium. But 
he found means to escape thence; and as he was 
still haunted by tbe spectre, he is said to have ap¬ 
plied to a temple at lleraclea 11 where the manes of 
the dead were consulted. There he invoked the 
spirit of Cleonice, and entreated her forgiveness. 
She appeared, and assured him that, C£ He would 
“ quickly after his return to Sparta be delivered 

11 Heraclta wag u place near Olympia. See Strabo, and Pausan. 
vi. 22. Pausanias applied to the necromancers there, called * PsjF- 
ehagogi,’ whose office it was to call up departed spmts. 

12 
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u from all his troublesin which, it seems, his 
death was enigmatically predicted ,2 . These parti¬ 
culars we have from many historians. 

All the confederates had now put themselves 
under the conduct of Cimon, and he sailed with 
them to Thrace, on receiving intelligence that some 
of the most honourable of the Persians and of the 
king's relations had seized the city of Eion upon 
the river Strymon, and greatly harassed the Greeks 
in that neighbourhood. Cimon engaged and de¬ 
feated the Persian forces, and then shut them up in 
the town. After this, he dislodged the Thracians 
above the Strymon, ylm had been accustomed to 
supply the town with provisions, and kept so strict 
a guard over the country that no convoys could es¬ 
cape him. Thus the place was reduced to such ex¬ 
tremity, that Butes the king's general in absolute 
despair set fire to it, and perished in it with his 
friends and all his substance. 

In consequence of this, Cimon became master of 
the town; but there was no advantage to be reaped 
from it worth mentioning, because the barbarians 
had destroyed every thing by fire. The country 
about it however was extremely beautiful and fertile, 
and that he settled with Athenians. For this reason, 
the people of Athens permitted him to erect there 
three marble Hennas 1 ’, which had the following in¬ 
scriptions : 


I. 

Bravo were the youth 1 ?, nho first defied 
llie Modes by Stnmou's silver tide 
At Eion ; where, with famine press'd, 
The foe their matchless force confess’d 


» 


he fled for 


The Lacedaemonians having resolved to seize him,.—_ 

refuge to a temple of Minerva called Chalcioecos. There they shut 
him up, aud starved him to death. (See Diod. Sic. xi. 4-5, and 
TOicvd. i. 134-.) 

Tires* were pillars of stone or marble, surmounted with heads 
Mercury. The three here mentioned are referred to by ASs- 
i#»itt’e* (In Ctesipln), for the purpose of observing, that even Cimon 
was not permitted to inscribe his name upon them.* 
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II. 

Let travellers born in distant days. 

Behold these monuments of praise. 

By Athens to her chiefs raised high; 

And for their country learn to die. 

III. 

Afar to Phrygia’s fated lands 

When Mnestheus leads his Attic bands. 

Behold! he bears in Homer * 4 still 
The palm of military skill, 

In every age, on every coast, 

’Tis thus the sons of Athens boast! 

Though Cimon’s^pne does notappear in any of these 
inscriptions, yet his contemporaries considered them 
as the highest pitch of honour. For neither Themis- 
toclcs, nor Miltiadcs, had been favoured with any 
thing of the kind. Nay, when the latter asked only 
for a crown of olive, Sochares 15 of the ward of Decelia 
stood up in the midst of the assembly, and spoke 
against it, in terms uncandid indeed, but agreeable 
to the people. “ When you shall have fought the 
44 barbarians alone, Miltiades,” he said, “ and con- 
44 quered them, then ask to have honours paid 
w to you alolle. ,, What was it then, which induced 
them to give so distinguished a preference to i\u< 
action of Cimon ? Was it not, that under the other 
generals they had fought for their lives and existence 
as a people but tha* under him they had been able 
to distress their enemies, bv carrying war into the 
countries where they had established themselves, and 
by colonising Kion and Amphipolis? They planted a 
colony likewise in the isle of Scyros 10 , which was 
reduced by Cimon on the following occasion: The 

14 II. ii. 333 ‘ 

1; This, Palmcrius plausibly conjectures,should be read ‘ Sophntics,’ 
an eminent Athenian of the ward here mentioned, of whom Hero¬ 
dotus speaks in very favourable terms, ix. 73, Ac.* 

lh * About the beginning ofOl. Ixxvii. (L.) See Thucyd. i. 98. 
This island, situated in the /E^can sea between Euboea and Lesbos, 
was chiefly celebrated (according to Strabo ix.) for it’s goats, and 
it’s marble-quarries/ 
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Dolopes, who then held it, paid no attention to agri¬ 
culture. This people had been so long addicted to 
piracy, that at last they spared not even tiie merchants 
and strangers who visited their }>orts, but in tha£ of 
Otesium plundered some Thessalians who had come 
to traffic uith them, and put them in prison. Thence 
however they found means to escape, and went and 
lodged an impeachment against ihe place before the 
Amphictyons [who commanded the whole island to 
make restitution]. Those, who had no concern in 
the robbery, were unwilling to pay anv thing; and 
called upon the persons who had committed it, and 
■who had the goods in their possession, to make satis¬ 
faction. But these pirates, apprehensive of the con¬ 
sequence, sent to invite Cimon to come with his 
ships and take the town, which they promised to 
deli< ei into his hands. In pursuance of this, Cimon 
took the i land, expelled the Dolopes, and cleared 
the 'an sea of corsairs. 

t 

This done, he recollected that their ancient hero 
Theseus, the »on ofEEgeus, had retired from Athens 
to licyros, and in db on the. eti cache, oudy murthered 
by king Lycomcdes, who cplenamod some suspicion 
of him. And as there was an o.acle, winch injoined 
the Athenians to bring bad: hi- remains } \ and to 
honour him as a denn-god, t'iinon anxiously under¬ 
took to rind his tomb. This was no easy matter, for 
the people of Sc\ ros had uniibrmly refined to declare 
where he lay, or to suffer any search for his bones. 
At last -with much minute inquiry lie discovered the 
repository, pm If jcmain, (decorated with all ima¬ 
ginable magnific >< } «m board his own galley, and 
carried them to to*’ ancient seat of that hero, almost 
four hundred years alter lie had left it iS . 

17 This orarle wa* delivered to them four years'before, 01. lxxvi. 
2. See I he Lite of Hits.*, us, "N id. !. 

18 Plutarch could not nuke a mistake of four hundred years. We 
are persuaded, therefore, that lie mole ‘eight hundred. 1 (L.) 

The arch on mentioned below, is by Corsini (Fast Att. II.) called 
* Apsephionduring whose magistracy, 01. Ixxvii. 4., he represents 
l|iia conveyance of Ihtstus* bones to have taken place/ 
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Nothing could give the people more pleasure than 
this event. To commemorate it, they instituted 
games, ia which the tragic poets weie to try theif* 
and the dispute was particularly remailiable. 
Sophocles, then a young man, brought his first piece 
on the theat e: and Aphepsion the arc!ion, perceiving 
that the audience w ere prejudiced and in parties, did 
not appoint the judges by lot in (he usual manner. 
The method, winch he took, wa» as follows: When 
Cimon and his officers had entered the theatre, and 
made the due libations to the gods who presided over 
the games, the arclion would not sutler them to retire \ 
but obliged them to sit down, and select ten judges 
upon oath, one out of each tribe. The dignity of 
the arbiters caused an extraordinary emulation among 
the actors. Sophocles gained the prize; at which 
yEschylus was so much grieved and disconcerted, 
that he could not bear to stay much longer in Athens, 
but retired in anger to Sicily, where he died and was 
buried near Gela. 

Ion informs us, that when he was very young, and 
recently come from Chins to Athens, he supped at 
Laomedon’s with Cimon. AfteF supper, when the 
libations had been offered, Cimon was desired to 
sing; and he did it «o agreeably, that the company 
preferred him in point of politeness to Themistocles, 
who once upon a similar occasion observed: “ He 
“ lmd not leiVned to sing, or play upon the harp; 
u but lie knew how to raise a small city to wealth 
tc and greatness/’* The conversation subsequently 
turned upon the actions of Cimon, and each of the 
gue>ts dwelt upon *ich as appeared to him the most 
considerable . he for his part mentioned only the fbl- 
1 owing, v\ln<!) lie lo /had upon as he most aitful ex¬ 
pedient. A gioat number of barbarians had been 
made prisoners in Sextos, and at llyzantium; and 
the aJlie* desired Cimon to divide the booty. Cimon 
placed the prisoners quite naked on on^ sid^ *md 


VOL, III. 


* See his Life, VqI, I. 
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all tbeir ornaments on tlie other. The allies com¬ 
plained, that the shares were not equal; upon which 
ne bade them take whether part they pleased, assur¬ 
ing them that the Athenians would be satisfied.with 
w'hat they left. By the advice of Ilerophytus the 
Samian they chose the Persian spoils, and of course 
the captives fell to the share of the Athenians. At 
the time, Cimon was ridiculed in private for the di¬ 
vision, .which he had made; because the allies had 
chains of gold, lich collars and bracelets, and robes 
of scarlet and purple to display; while the Athenians 
had nothing but a parcel of naked slaves, and those 
very unfit for labour. But, a little while afterward, 
the f riends and relations of the prisoners came down 
from Phrygia and Lydia, and gave large sums for 
their ransom. So that Cimon with the money pur¬ 
chased four months’ provisions for his ships, and sent 
a quantity of gold besides to the Athenian treasury. 

Cimon had now acquired an immense fortune ; 
and what he had gained gloriously in the war from 
the enemy, he laid out with as much reputation upon 
his fellow-citizens. Pie ordered the fences of his fields 
and gardens to be thrown down, that strangers as 
well as his own countrymen might freely partake of 
his fruit. He had a supper pro\ ided at his house 
every day, in which the dishes were plain, but suffi¬ 
cient for a multitude of' guests. Every poor citizen 
repaired to it at pleasure, and received his food with¬ 
out care or trouble; by which means W was enabled 
tp give proper attention to public affairs. Aristotle 
indeed says, this supper was provided not for all flic 
citizens in general, but only for those of his own 
tribe, which was that of Lacias >q . 


,s That Canon's vraid is subsequently called (Liicr-, (p 318.) 
must be reconciled with this place from Stephanas, nho informs us, 
* the Laci,idie wire a borough of thevvaid (or rather Inbe^lLncMs/ 

(M 

For the division of the people into or tribes, their subdivi¬ 

sion mto iJVot, or boiouph , &e. and the turner of each, see l*otte r 
(Archaxd Gr. f. lx.}.* 
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When he walked out, he used to have a retinue of 
young men well clothed ; and if he happened to meet 
an aged citizen in a mean dress, he ordered some one 
of them to change apparel with him. This was great 
and noble. But, beside this, the same attendants 
carried with them a quantity of money; and when 
they observed in the market-place any necessitous 
person of tolerable appearance, thes to.ok care as 
privately as possible to slip some pieces into his 
hands. Cratinus, the comic writer, seems to have 
referred to these circumstances in one of his piece 5 *, 
entitled Archiloehi : 


Even I Metrobim, though a scrivener, hoped 
To puss a cheerful and a sh ek old age, 

And live fo my lavt hour at C'imou’s table; 

Cimon, the best and noblest of the Greeks, 

Whose wide-spread bountt vied with that of heaven! 

But, ah! he’s gone beiore me! 

Gorgias, the Lcoufinc, gives him this character; 
“ lie got riches to use them, and used them so as 
“ to be honoured on their account.” And Critias, 
one of the Thirty Tyrants, in his Elegies thus ex¬ 
presses the utmost extent of his wishes; 

• 

The wealth o ‘ Scopax ’ ln heirs, tlie soul of Ciruon, 

And the tinned trophies of Agesilaus. 

Lichas the Lacedaemonian, we know, gained a great 
name among the Greeks, by only entertaining stran¬ 
gers, who came to sec tine public exercises of the 
Span an youth* 1 . But Cimon’s magnificence* ex¬ 
ceeded eten the ancient hospitality and bounty of 
the Athenians. They indeed taught the Greeks 
to sow bread-corn, to avail themselves of the use of 
wells, and of the benefit of fire. But Cimon’s house 


20 Sdbpas, a rich Tin ssalian, is mentioned in the Life of Cato. 

11 Xenophon has given him the same character. lie died in the 
twenty-fu st year of the Peloponnesian war.* 

X 2 
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was a kind of common-hall 22 for the whole people s 
the first-fruits of his lands were theirs ; whatever the 
Seasons produced excellent and agreeable, they freely 
gathered: neither were strangers in the least debar¬ 
red from them ; so that he in some measure revived 
the community of goods, which pi evaded in the 
tabled reign of Saturn. Those, who malevolently 
ascribed this liberality of his to a desire of flattering 
or courting the people, were refuted by the rest of 
his conduct; in which he favoured the nobility, and 
inclined to the constitution of Sparta. When The- 
mistocles sought to raise the pow or and privileges of 
the commons too high, Cimon joined Aristides to 
oppose him. In like manner lie opposed Ephialtes, 
who in order to ingratiate himself with the people, 
attempted to abolish the com l of Areopagus. lie 
saw r all who wcic concerned in the administration, 
except Aristides and Ephialtes, pillaging the public; 
yet he kept his own hands clean, and in all hE 
speeches and actions continued to the last perfectly 
disinterested. One instance of this is rccoulcd in 
his behaviour to Itha^aecs, a barbarian who had le- 
volted from the king of Persia, and was come 
to Athens with great treasures. This man, finding 
himself harassed by iufoi mors, ’ applied to Cimon for 
his protection ; and in order to gain his favour placed 
two cups, the one full of gold and the other of silvei 
darics, in his anti-chamber. Cimon, casting his eye 
upon them, smiled and asked him, “ \\ hether he 
“ would choose to have him his meiceuary, or hi* 
“ friend?” 44 My friend undoubtedly,” replied the 

barbarian. “ Go then,” saiti Cimon, 4C and lake these 
44 things back witli you; Ibi, if 1 be your hiend, 
4C your money will be mine, whonevet l liave ocea- 
46 sion for it.” 

About this time the allies, though they paid their 

Prytaneum; a place whore, as n has been already obsetved, 
XkeftOus, Vol. ]. not. (12.), those who had deserved well of 
itrv, were mamiiiincd at the publii expense * 
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contributions, began to scruple tlie furnishing of 
ships and men.* They wished to bid adieu to the 
troubles of war, and to till the ground in quiet and 
tranquillity; particularly, as the barbarians kept at 
home, and gave them no disturbance. The other 
Athenian generals took every method to compel them 
to make good their quota, and by prosecutions and 
fines rendered the Athenian government oppressive 
and invidious. But Cimon, when he had the com¬ 
mand, pursued a different course. He used no com¬ 
pulsion toward any Greek; he received money, and 
ships unmanned, from such as did not choose to serve 
in person, and thus suffered them to be led by the 
cliarms of ease to domestic employment, to husbandry 
and manuiacf urcs: so that, from a warlike people, 
they became through an inglorious attachment to 
luxury and pleasure quite unfit lor any thing in the 
military department. On the other hand, he made 
all the Athenians in their turns serve on board his 
ships, and kept them in continual exercise J3 . By 
these means he extended the Athenian dominion over 
the allies, who were all the while paying him for it. 
The Athenians were constantly engaged in one ex¬ 
pedition or other, had their weapons lor ever in their 
hands, and were trained up and disciplined to every 
fatigue of service. * Hence it was, that the allies 
learned to fear and flatter them ; and, instead of being 
their fellow-soldiers as formerly, insensibly became 
their tributarcs and their subjects. 

Add to this, that no man more than Cimon hum¬ 
bled the pride and arrogance of the great king. Not 
satisfied with having driven him out of Greece, he 
pursued his footsteps, and without suffering him to 
take breath, ravaged and laid waste some parts of 
his dominions, and drew over others to the Grecian 
league; insomuch that in all Asia, from Ionia to 
Pamphylia, there was not a Persian standard to be 

23 Thucydides, i. 99, has a shrewd maxin? of precisely the same 
purport.* 
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seen. As soon as he was informed, that the king’s 
fleets'and armies lay upon the Pamphylian cpasts, he 
was desirous so to intimidate them, that they Should 
never more venture beyond the Chelidonian isles 14 . 
For this purpose he set sail from Cnidus and Trio¬ 
pium with a fleet of two hundred galleys, which 
Themistocles had in their first constiuction made 
light and fit to turn with the utmost agility. Cimon 
widened them, and joined a platform to the deck of 
each; that in the time of action, there might be room 
for a greater number of combatants. When he arrived 
at Phaselis which was inhabited by Greeks, but would 
neither receive his fleet nor revolt from the king, he 
ravaged their territories, and advanced to assault 
their walls. Upon this, the Chians who were among 
his fihces, having of old luiu a fiiendship for the 
pe^ a of Pha-e' >, on one side cmkavomed to pacify 
( >n, and oil the othei suMies.i . themselves to 

tlie townsmen b) It*1eis Cistern 1 to airows, which 
tliev shot ovm'the wMls. At length, ihcv icconciled 
the tvso parties; the conditions \uic, tl it tlm xdiase- 
iites should p.iv down tin talent'-, and sh uld follow 
Cimon’s. standaid against the b n liaiian>. 

Titliraustes, according to I’.phouis, commanded 

tlie king’s fleet, and Pheiend */■* s hi* land-forces ; 

but C\illisthenes n vvill liav. it, tl ,J ^nomandes the 

son of Gobi\as was at the he.. I of d e Pm iians. 

% 

Upon the same authoiity we aie told, thp In 1 lay at 
anchor m the mcr hurviiiedom .is no? y i choosing 
to come to an engagi incut with the tot hs, bccahse 


* 4 These, Strabo \.r. inStim* us, ueic three i I mi 1 < t” it<_d otf 
coast ot Paraph) ha. b uel tti pu^a^e th-uu’. uidu s, that 
( mion inaant to deter the l\ mmin but \ vuitunn*, a u> any part ot 
tha Mulituianean Sea. C nidus u.id luopaim me towns m 
< ’aria. 1 * 

d ihis cwnsiu and pupil of An totu*, vho altiailed Alexander 
in hife eastern expedition, iueumd his tli-ph amu !>\ hi -arcasuis 
and austerity ; and 1 .nmj* rd im il to po him ado* Cion vnix/undci 
the pretence of b<mg conurned ni a plot imn, put to u 

<*iuel ifcjtth. See the Lite of C’anullus \ ol I not. (' “i.) The 
Ikiryirnnktai* mention* l below, was a i iver m Paraph \ ha. * 
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lie expected a reinforcement of eighty Phoenician 
ships from Cyprus. On- the other hand, Cimoa 
wished to prevent that junction; and he therefore 
sailed with a resolution to compel the Persians to 
tiglif, if they declined it. In order to avoid it, they 
pushed up the river. But when Cimon datrte up, 
they attempted to make head against him with six 
hundred ships (accouling to Phanodemus) or, as 
Ephorus writes, with three hundred and fifty. They 
performed however nothing worthy of such a fleet; 
but presently made for land; where the foremost dis¬ 
embarked, and succeeded in effecting their escape 
to the army, which was drawn up at a great distance: 
but the Greeks laid hold on the rest, and handled 
them very roughly, as well as their ships. A certain 
proof that the Persian fleet wais very numerous is, 
that though many in all probability got away, and 
many others were destroyed, yet the Athenians took 
no less than two hundred vessels. 

The barbarian land-forces advanced close to the 
rca; but it appeared to Cimon an aiduous under¬ 
taking to make good his landing by dint of sword, 
and with wearied troops to engage those who were 
quite fresh, and many times their number. Not¬ 
withstanding this, he saw the courage and spirits of 
his men elevated with their late victory, and that 
they were very desirous to be led against the enemy. 
He therefore,disembaiked his heavy-armed infanliy, 
yet waim fre*m the late naval action. These rushed 
iorwird with loud shouts,and tbe Persians stood and 
received them gallantly. A sharp .conflict ensued, 
in which the bravest and most distinguished among 
the Athenians were slain. At last, with much diffi¬ 
culty, the baibarians were put to the rout: many 
were killed, and many others taken, together with 
their pavilions full of all kinds of rich spoil. 

Thus Cimon, like an excellent champion, Aron 
two* prizes in one day, and by these two actions’out¬ 
did the victory of Nalamis at sea, and of Platos-at 
land. He added, however, a new' trophy to his vis- 
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tories. Upon intelligence that the eighty Fhoetii- 
ciap galleys* which were not in the battle, had ar¬ 
rived at Hydras 20 , he steered that way as last as pos¬ 
sible* These galleys had not received any certain 
account of the greater forces, to whose assistance 
they were going; and as ihis suspense much intimi¬ 
dated them, they were easily defeated, wuh the loss 
of all their ships and of the chief part of their men. 

Humbled b) such a series of disasters, the king 
of Persia consented to the celebrated peace, which 
limited him to th ' distance of a day’s journey 27 on 
horseback from the Grecian sea ; and stipulated, that 
none of his galleys or other ships of war should ever 
come within the Cyanean 28 or Chehdonian isles. 
Calliathenes, indeed, denies that the king agreed to 
these condition ; but he allots, that his subsequent 
behaviour was equivalent to such an agreement. For 
his fears generated by the defeat made him retire 
so far from Greece, that IVricIe with fifty ships, 
and Ephialtes with only thirty, sailed beyond the 
Chelidonian rocks without meeting any barbarian 
fleet. In the collection however of Athenian de¬ 
crees made by Craterus, there is a copy of the ar¬ 
ticles of this peace, which are in substance the same 
as we have here stated. AVe are told also, that the 
Athenians upon this occasion built an altar to Peace, 
and paid particular honours to Callias, who had ne- 
gociated the treaty 20 . So much was raised from the 


a<s As Hydrus is nowhere to be found, Lubinus tjiinks we should 
read * Sydra,* which was a maritime town of Cilicia. Dacier pro¬ 
poses to read * Hydrussa,* which was 'one of the C\ clades. But, 
perhaps, 4 Hydrus* is only a corruption of Cyprus; for thither, as 
Polyscnus informs us, Cimon immediately sailed a liter his twofold 
victory; disguised (he adds) in a Persian dress, which must have 
been with a view to deceive* the Phoenicians. 

*7 Four hundred furlongs. 

38 These islands, which were supposed to meet and recede lifce 
cie ttoi cal bails, were near the entrance of the Euxine; and are 
famttr to the ear of the classical reader, on account of their con¬ 
nexion idfeh the AVgonautic expedition.* 
iPt, fl^Atiiiffhrnrn on the other hand, in his oration deJhls. Leg^ 
the Athenians as so much irritated against Cal lias, that 

9 
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sale of the spoils, that beside what was reserved for 
other occasions, the people had money enough to 
build the wall on the southern * side of the citadteh 
Nay, by it were laid the foundations" off the long wadis, 
called the 4 Legs*,’ they were not finished, indeed, 
till some time afterward. And, as the place where 
they were to be erected was marshy and full of water, 
Cimon, at iiis own expense, bad the bottom secured, 
by ramming down large stones and binding them 
with gravel. He likewise first adorned the city with 
those elegant and noble places for exercise and dis¬ 
putation, which were soon so much admired. He 
planted the Forum also with plane-trees; and brought 
water to the Academy, previously a dry and sterile 
plat, and sheltered it with groves, so that it abounded 
with clean alleys and shady walks. 

I3y this time some of* the Persians refused to eva¬ 
cuate the Chersonese, and in lieu thereof called 
down the Thracians to their assistance. Cimon set 
out against them from Athens, with a very few gal¬ 
leys ; and as they looked upon him on that account 
with contempt, he attacked them, and with only four 
ships took thirteen of theirs. Thus he expelled the 
Persians, and beat the Thracians too; by which suc¬ 
cess he reduced thq whole Chersonese to the obedi¬ 
ence of Athens. After this, he defeated at scathe 
Thasians who had revolted from the Athenians, took 
thirty-three uf their ships, and stormed their town. 
The gold-mines likewise, which were in the neigh¬ 
bouring continent 30 , he secured to his countrymen, 
together with the whole Thasian territories. 

Thence there was an easy opening to invade Ma- 
cedon, and possibly to conquer great part of it; and, 
as he neglected the opportunity, it was thought to 
have been owing to the presents which king Alex- 

they imposed upon him a heavy fine, and were near putting him to 
death. But Pal menus explains the apparent contradiction of the 
two passages, by the proverbial fickleness of the Athenian popu¬ 
lace.* 

30 See Thucyd. i. 101.* 
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juwier 33 jms^eEim. His enemies therefore impeach-' 
and brought him to his trial. In his 
defence, he thus" addressed his judges: u I have no 
cutoexion with rich Ionians, or Thessalians, to 
** whom $)ther generals have applied, in hopes of re- 
u , ceiving compliments and treasures from them. 
<e My attachment is to the Macedonians u2 , whose 
“ frugality and sobriety I honour and imitate; things 
16 preferable, with me, to all the wealth in the world. 
“ I love, indeed, to enrich my country at the ex- 
<s pense of it’s enemies.” Stesimbrotus, who men¬ 
tions this trial, informs us that Elpinice waited upon 
Pericles at his own house, to entreat that he would 
show some lenity toward her brother; for Pericles 
was his most vehement accuser, lie with a smile 
said, 46 You are old, Elpinice, much too old to 
<c transact such business us this'*. 1 ’ When the cause 
however came on, he was extremely favourable to 
Cimon, rising up only once to speak during the whole 
impeachment, and even then doing it in a slight 
manner. Cimon, therefore, was honourably acquit¬ 
ted. • 

As to the rest of his administration, he opposed 
and restrained the. people, who were invading the 
province jjf the nobility, and soyght to engross the 
direction of every thing to themselves. But, when 
he was gone upon a new expedition, they broke out 
again; and overturning the constitution and most 
sacred customs ol‘their country, at the instigation of 
Ephialtes, deprived the council of Areopagus of those 
causes which used to come before it, and left it the 


The first of that name, who sat upon the throne of Maced on.* 
: ' 1 The MSJS, in general have ‘ Lacedaemoniansand that is, 
probably, tlic true reading.* For Cimon is well known to have had 
a strong attachment to that people. (See the two followingpage^) 
Besides, the Macedonians were not a sober people. As to wlmt 
forpe object, that it is strange he should make no mention of the 
Macedonians, when he was accused of having been bribed by them, 
Jthc easy ; we ire not certain, that Plutarch has given us 

the u£|j|e ofltje Defence. 

of Pericles, VoJL II. 
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cognisance of but very few. * Thus, by bringing all 
matters before themselves?, th&y changed the govern* 
ment into a perfeci democracy. And thi$ fcney did 
with the concurrence of Pericles, who was hbwgro%Si 
very powerful, and had espoused their party. It was 
with great indignation that Cimon found, on his re¬ 
turn, the dignity of that high court insulted; and 
he set himself to restore it’s jurisdiction, and to re¬ 
vive such an ai istocracy as had evicted under Clis* 
thencs J ‘. l T pon this, his adveisaries raised a loud 
clamour, and exasperated the people against him; 
not forgetting those stories about his sistci, and his 
attachment to the Lacedaemonians. Hence those 
verses or Eupolis about him: 


IIe , *> not a \ ilium, hut a debauchee, 

\\ hose can kv* 1 1 l .ii t it lost on nme and women. 
The turn I.-xs hi c n, lie slept m Laccdunnon, 

And Jut pool Llpi’iJtv h< re alone. 


Bid if with all his negligence and love of wine he 
took so many cities, and gained so many victories, 
it is plain, tliaL had he been a sober man and atten¬ 
tive to business, none of the Greeks either before 
ol* after him could have exceeded lnm in glorious 
ad ions. . 

Eion i his first settuig out in life, he had an attach¬ 
ment to ♦ ■ e Lacedaemonians. According to Stesim- 
brofi.% lie called one of the twins whom he had by 
a Chtoaian•woman I acedicmonius, and the other 
Eleus; and •Pericles often look occasion to reproach 
them with their mean descent by the mother’s side. 
But Diodorus the geographer writes, that he had 
both these sons and a third named Thcssalus bv Iso- 
dice the daughter of Megacles* son Euryptoiemus. 

The Lacedaemonians contributed not a lit tic to 
Gimoil’s promotion. Being declared enemies to 
Th^mistocles, they much rather chose to see Cmaon, 


3 ’ This was lie, who expelled the Pisustratidir from Athens, B. C. 
&]<), increased the number ol'tribes from four to ten, &e. &«.* *^j 
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a young man, at the head of affairs in 
AtlMs:' The Athenians at first witnessed tins par- 
wifi* pleasure, because they reaped consider¬ 
able advantages from it. When they began to take 
the lead among the allies, and were gaining c the 
thief direction of the whole business of the league, 
it was no uneasiness to them to observe the ho¬ 
nour and esteem, in which he was held. He was 
the person, indeed, selected by them to transact 
that business, on account of his humane beha¬ 
viour to the allies, and his interest with the Lace¬ 
daemonians. But, when they were become great 
and powerful, it gave them pain to behold him still 
adoring that people. For he was always magnifying 
them at his countrymen’s expense; and particularly 
(as Stesimbrotns informs us) when he had any fault to 
find with them, lie used to say, “ The Lacedmmu- 
“ nians would not have done so.” Hence his coun¬ 
trymen began to envy, and to hate him. 

Their heaviest complaint, however, against him 
took it’s rise as follows: In the fourth year of the 
reign of Archidamus the son of Zeuxidamus, there 
happened the greatest earthquake 34 at Sparta which 
had ever been known. The ground in many parts 
of Laconia was cleft asunder; Mount Taygetus felt 
th$ shock, and it’s ridges were torn off; and the 
w hole city, with the exception of five houses, was 
dismantled. The young men and boys were exer¬ 
cising in the portico; and a little before the earth¬ 
quake, a hare, it is said, crossed the place; upon 
which [many of] the young men, naked and anoint¬ 
ed as they were, ran out in sport after it. The 
building fell upon those who remained behind, and 
destroyed them all together. Their monument is 
still called, from that event, Sismatia 35 . 

f damns, amidst the present danger, perceived 
ther \yas likely to ensue ; and, as he saw the 
ndeavouring to save their richest moveables, 

tiB/tojjjmed, according to Dk>d. Sic. xi. 63, in 01. lxxvii. 4/ 
rwfrfcwc. 4 .an earthonako.* * 
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he ordered the trumpets the alarm*, as 

some enemy were ready to rail upon 4iieth» that. 
they might immediately repair to him .with'; .fhse*c 
weapons in their hands, lliis done, at that’ 
saved Sparta. For the Helots flocked togethS’ 
on all sides from the fields, to despatch sufeh at 
had escaped the earthquake ; but, finding them arm- 
fed and in good order, they returned to their villages 
and declared open war. At the same time they per¬ 
suaded some of their neighbours, among whom were 
the Messenians, to join them against Sparta. 

In this great distress the Lacedaemonians sent 
Periclidas to Athens, to solicit succours. Aristo¬ 
phanes 36 , in his comic way, says, 


Tlius, with his pale face and his purple robe, 
He sat a humble suppliant at our altars, 
imploring help. " 


Kphialtc3 strongly opposed and protested against 
giving any assistance to re-establish a city which was 
the ri\al of their own, insisting that thev ought ra- 
tlier to suffer the pride ofSpartato be trodden under 
foot. Ciinoti however, as Critias informs us, pre¬ 
ferred the relief of Sparta to the enlargement of 
Athens, and persuaded the people to march with a 
great army to it’s aid. Ion preserves the very word*, 
which bul tile most powerful diect upon them ; lie 
desired them, it seems, 44 Not to suffer Greece to 
44 be maim&d, nor to deprive their own city of it’s 
44 companion 

When he returned from assisting the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, he marched with his army through Corinth. 
Lachartus complained in high’terms of his introduc¬ 
ing his troops, without permission from the citizens: 
44 For,’" said he. 44 when we knock at another man’s 
• 

T.ysdstr. 1110. 

31 Besides, the pride of Athens required some strong chock. 
The destruction of Carthage was wore fatal to Eortu:, than all her 
preceding rivalry * 
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Wdobfdo not enter without leave'from the ims* 
; “ You, Lachartus, however,” answered 
Cismoft, ^ did not knock at the gates of CleOnc, and 
V-Megara, but bfokc them in pieces, and forjeed 
■*$ vour way upon this principle, that nothing should 
** be shut against the strong/* With this proper 
confidence did he reply to the Corinthian, and then 
pursued his march. 

. After this, the Spartans called in the Athenians a 
second time against the Mossenians and Helots in 
Ithome 3s . But when they arri\cd, they were more 
afraid of their spirit of enterprise, than of the enemy : 
and therefore, of all their allies, they sent them 
alone back again, as persons suspected of some dis¬ 
honourable design. They returned lull of resent¬ 
ment of course 3 , and now openly declared them¬ 
selves against the partisans of the Lacedaemonians, 
and particularly agftinst Cimon ; whom they banish¬ 
ed, upon a slight pretence, lor ten years—the term, 
to which the Ostracism universally extends. 

In the mean time the Lacedaemonians, on their 
return from an expedition in winch they had deli¬ 
vered Delphi from the Phocians, encamped at Ta- 
nagra. The Athenians marched to give them battle. 
Upon this occasion Cimon appeared in arms among 
those of his own tribe, which was that of CEnci’s, 
to fight for his country against the Lacedaemonians. 
When the council of Live Hundred heard of it, they 
were afraid that his enemies would raise a clamour 
against him, as if he M ere only come to**create dis¬ 
orders, and to bring the Lacedaemonians into Athens, 
and therefore they forbade the generals to receive 
him. Cimon upon this retired, after he had desired 
Euthippus the Anaphlystian and the rest of his 
friends, who had been most severely censured as 


38 The Spartans, as it has already been observed, were not skilled 


m sieves 


-l lit conscience of this affront, they broke oft’ their alliance 
with 'ifjjlirta, adjoined in confederacy with the Argives. (Thucyd. 
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partisans of Sparta, to exertThemselves gloriously 
against the enemy, and by their beha\ iour> %ipe 
off the aspersion. ■ v ; .• , 

These brave men, in number about a hnn4te4, 
took Cimon’s armour 40 (as a sacred pledge) into 
midst of their little band, formed themselves inters 


close body, and fought with a kind of frantic ardour 
till they all fell. The Athenians regretted them 


exceedingly, and repented of the unjust censures, 
which they had fixed upon them. Their resentment 
against (union likewise quickly abated, partly from 
the remembrance of his past services, and partly 
from a sense of their present difficulties. They had 
been beaten in the great battle fought at Tanagra, 
and they expected that another army would come 
against them from Peloponnesus the next spring. 
They therefore recalled Cimon from banishment. 


and Pericles himself was the first to propose it- 
With so much candour were differences then ma¬ 


naged ! So moderate were the resentments of men, 
and so easily laid aside where the public good re¬ 
quired it! Ambition itself, the strongest of all 
passions, yielded to the interests and the necessities 
of their country! 

Cimon, soon after his return, put an end to the 
war, and reconciled the two cities. After the peace 
however, was made, he perceived the Athenians 
could not sifc down quietly, but still wished to be 
in motion, alul to aggrandise themselves by new 
expeditions* To prevent therefore their exciting 
farther troubles in Greece, and giving a handle for 
intestine wars and heavy complaints of the allies 
against Athens, on account of their formidable 
navies traversing the seas abbut the islands and 
round Peloponnesus, he fitted out a fleet of two 
hundred sail, to carry war again into Egypt and 
Cyprus 41 . This, he thought, would answer two in* 


43 See the Life of Pericles, Vol. II.* %■ 

4 * The history of the first expedition is as follows: While Clmoi* 
was employed in his enterprise against Cyprus, Inaras king of 
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tentiom; ifc would accustom the Athenians to con¬ 
flicts -frith the barbarians, and it would improve their 
substance in an honourable manner, by bringing the 
rich spoils of their natural enemies into Greece* 
When all was now ready, and the army on the 
point of embarking, Cimon had the following dream : 
An angry bitch seemed to bay at him, and with a 
kind of sound between barking and a human voice 
to utter these words; 


— Come on; 

I and my whelps with pleasure shall receive thee. 

Though the dream was hard to*interpret, Astyphilus 
the Posidonian, a great soothsayer and a friend of 
Cimon’s, told him it signified his death. He argued 
thus: A dog is an enemy to the man, at whom he 
barks; and no one can give his enemy higher plea¬ 
sure than by his death. The mixture of the voice 
pointed out that the enemy was a Mede, for the 
armies of the Modes arc composed of Greeks and 

Lybia, having induced the greatest part of Lower Egypt to revolt 
from Artaxerxes, called in the Athenians to assist him in complet¬ 
ing his conquest. Upon this, the Athenians quitted Cyprus, and 
sailed into Egypt. There they made themselves ’masters of the 
Nile, and attaching Memphis seized two°of the outworks, and at¬ 
tempted the third called * The White Wall.’ But the expedition 
proved extremely unfortunate. Artaxerxes sent Megabyzus w ith 
a powerful army into that country. He defeated the rebels, and 
the Lybians their associates; drove the Greek% from Memphis, 
shut them up in the island of Prospitis eighteen months, and at last 
forced them to surrender. They almost all perisrod in that war, 
which lasted six years. Inarus, in violation of the public faith, was 
crucified. 

The second expedition was undertaken a few years afterward, 
and was not more successful. The Athenians went against Cyprus 
with two hundred galleys* While they were besieging Citium in 
that island, A my rturns the Sa'ite applied to them for succours in 
Egypt, and Cimon sent Him sixty of his galleys. Some say, he went 
with them himself 4 , others, that he continued before Citium. Out 
nothing of moment was transacted, at this time, to tho prejudice of 
thePergians in Egypt. In the tenth year of Darius Norhus, bow- 
^er, Amyrtaus issued ftom the fens, and being joined by all the 
ptians drove the Persians out of the kingdom, arid became 
*qf tbervrhoE' country. (Thucyd. ii., Diod. Sic. xi.} 
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barbarians. Subsequently to, this dream, be had,, 
another sign in sacrificing to; Bacchus f Wb^n the' 
priest had killed the victim, a s\Varrn of ants took 
up the dotted blood by little and little, aid ^ 
upon Cimen’s great toe. This they did for some-, 
time, without any one’s taking notice of it : at la$£ 
Citnon himself observed it, and at the same instant' 
the soothsayer came up, and showed him the 1 liver 
without a head. 

The expedition however could not now be defer¬ 
red, and he therefore set sail. Sixty of his galleys 
he sent against Egypt; and with the rest he made 
for the Asiatic coast, where lie defeated the king’s 
fleet consisting of Phoenician and Cilician ships, 
took possession of the cities in that circuit, and; 
watched his opportunity to penetrate into Egypt* 
Every thing was great in his designs. He thought 
of nothing less than overturning the whole Persian 
empire; and this the rather, because he was inform¬ 
ed that Themistocles was in great reputation and 
power with the barbarians, and had promised the 
king to take the conduct of the Grecian war, when¬ 
ever he entered upon it. But Themistocles (they 
tell us) in despair of managing it to any advantage, 
and of surmounting the good fortune and the valour 
of Cimon, fell by his own hand*. , 

When Cimon had formed tliese lofty .projects, as 1 
a first step toward them, he cast anchor before .Cy¬ 
prus. Though he sent persons, in whom he goujd 
confide, wit]] a private question to the oracle of 
.Jupiter Ammon; for their errand was entirely un¬ 
known. Neither did the deity return them any 
answer, but immediately upon their arrival ordered 
them back again j 41 Because Cbnon,” said be, “ is 
“ already with me.” The messengers, upon this, 
took the road to the sea; and when they reached 
the Grecian camp, which was on the coasts of Egypt, 
they •found that Cimon was dead. They then Hi. 


vol. m. 


* S^e his Life, Vol. I.* 
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qujred, ppon what day he died; and comparing it 
with the' time of the deliyery of the oracle, .they 
perceived that his departure was enigmatically 
pointed put in the expression, “ That he was 
u already with the gods.** 

According to most authors, he died a natural 
death during the siege of Citium. There are some, 
however, who state that he died of a wound, which 
he received in an engagement with the barbarians 4 ’. 
The last advice, which he gave to those about him, 
was to sail away immediately, and to conceal his 
death. Accordingly, before the enemy or their 
allies knew the real state of the case, they returned 
in,safety through the generalship of Cinion, ex¬ 
ercised (as Phanodemus remarks) thirty days after 
his death. 

After him, there was not a single Grecian general, 
who performed any thing considerable against .the 
barbarians. The leading orators were little better 
than incendiaries, who set the Greeks one against 
another, and involved them in intestine wars; nor 
was there one healing hand to interpose. Thus the 
king’s affairs had time to recover themselves, and 
inexpressible ruin was brought upon the powers of 
Greece. Long after this indeed 4 > Agesilaus carried 
llii arms into Asia, and renewed the war awhile 
against the .king’s lieutenants on the coast; but he 
was. reddled by the seditions and tumults, which 
brbke ouf in Greece, before lie ‘could effect 
any thing of any brilliance or magnitude.* The Per¬ 
sian tax-gatherers were then left amidst the cities in 
alliance and.friendship with the Greeks; whereas 
while Ciatori jiad the command, not a single collector 
was seen, noy so much as a horseman appeared with¬ 
in four hundred furlongs from the sea-coast 44 . 

ins 


and 

the Si^ury .tetror of Ciiuon’s name employed in effecting one of 
||,e riwjst patriotic of objects* 


I hat his remains were brought to Attica, 

< 

43 Above a century.* 


4 *“^fTfiucyd. i. 112.* 

TUifi nmVfS t it onct* tile oronirmc ovnotionc nf* flip «ntrnnfi. 
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monument is a sufficient proof, for it still bears tlie 
title of c Cimonia.* Nevertheless, the people of 
Citium have a tomb of Cimon, which (as Nausicrates 
the orator informs us) they hold in great Veipratiob 5 
the gods having ordered them in a certain famine 
not to disregard his manes* but to •‘honour and wor¬ 
ship him as a superior being. Such was this Grecian 
general. 
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SUMMARY. 


Family of Lwuthis. He accuses ihe augur Servilius. His eloquence , 
and command of both the Greek and Latin tongues. His affection 
for his brother. Sylla attaches him to his party, and employs him 
Upon several occasions. He goes into Egypt, where he is u ell 
received by Ptolemy. He escapes the enemy by a stratagem, on 
his return. Fimbria proposes to him to attack Mithridates by sea. 
He surprises and dtfeats the Mitylenians. Sylla constitutes him, 
by will, guardian to his son. He is elected consul; and employed 
to manage the tvar against Mithridates ; re-establishes discipline 
among the troops. Mithridates makes new preparations for war ; 
And defeats Cotta by land and sea. Lucullus marches against him ; 
but is prevented*, by a singular phenomenon, from engaging. IJe 
determines to gain time . Mithridates besieges Cyzicum. Alarm 
of the inhabitants. They are supported by scvA'al remarkable 
signs . Lucullus gains a considerable advantage o-<vr Mithridates . 
His second victory. He takes one of that prince's galleys ; and 
pursues him, fying with the rest ; which are destroyed by a tem¬ 
pest. The complaints of his soldiers, and his vindication of him¬ 
self. He tntatiips opposite Mithridates , and gains some advantage 
wer hint in a skirmish. A Dardarian grandee undertakes to 
•assassinate Lucullus, but without success. Successes of Lucullus* 
officers oxer those bf Mithridates. The latter decamps. Cubim 
jfyiktk. Violent death of that prince's ivives. Lucullus males him- 
'master qf jttfdsus; and repairs as much as possible the damage 
had sustained from fire : visits the Asiatic cities, and in- 
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Produces into them some useful reforms. Appists Claudius seduces 
Zarbienus from his alliance 'with Tigranes. Pride and insolence 
of Tigrancs. Appins demands of him the surrender of Mithridates • 
Interview of those two sovereigns. Lucullus takes Sinope $ is in¬ 
formed that Mithridates and Tigranes are advancing, and marches 
to meet them: passes the Euphrates , and enters Armenia / Ti- 
granes > conduct upon hearing these news. Lucullus invests Tigrano- 
cert a. Tigranes inarches against him. Hopes of that prince and 
his courtiers, founded upon the small number of Lucullus* farces. 
Lucullus crosses the river , advances against the enemy , and gams 
a complete victory. Mithridates reoeives Tigranes . Lucullus takes 
Tigranoc-erta. Many nations submit to him. He wishes to pro¬ 
reed against the Parthians : but his soldiers mutiny. He gains 
several victories over the Armenians J and goes to besiege Artaxcita : 
gains another victory over Tigranes and Mithridates: has a sedi¬ 
tion in his army : takes Nisi bis. Reflations on his change ffor¬ 
tune. Clod hi* practises with the army against him. Tndrius is 
defeated by Mithridates. Lucullus* soldiers refuse to follow him. 
His interview with Pompcy. They part with mutual rancouf. 
Remarks upon the Parthian expedition projected by Lucullus , and 
executed by Crussus. Lucidlus with difficulty obtains the honour 
of a triumph : il*s description. He divorces his wife Clodia, in 
order to marry Servilia , whom however he likewise divorces. He 
<y nits public life,for the sake of repose. Reflexions on the magni¬ 
fy nice and indulgence of his closing years. The daily expenses of 
his table. He gives Cicero and Pompey a supper in * The ApolVo* 
His library; au7l attachment to the Old Academy* Pompcy 
combines with Crussus and Cresar against Cato and Lucullus, ’The 
loiter is accused of a design against Pompey* s life. His death. 


The grandfather of Lucullus was. a man pf con¬ 
sular dignity; Metellus, surnamed Numidieus* was 
his uncle by the mother’s side. His father was 
found guilty of haying embezzled the public money, 
and his mother Ciecilia had but an indifferent repu-. 
tation for chastity. As for Lucullus himself, while he 
was but a youth, before he solicited any public charge 
12 
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or atf emntedto. gain a sha t re in the administration, 
he nrape^ms first appearance in impeaching Servilius 
. the augur, s who had been his father’s accuser. As 
he had detected Servilius in some act of injustice in 
the execution of his office, every body commended 
$*e. prosecution, and represented it as an indication 
of extraordinary spirit. Where there was no perso¬ 
nal injury indeed to revenge, the Romans considered 
the business of impeachments as a generous pursuit; 
and they chose to have their young men fasten upon 
criminals, like so many well-bred hounds upon their 
prey. 

The prosecution was carried on with so much 
Vehemence, that several were wounded, and some 
’ eyeh killed ; in th^ end, however, Servilius was ac¬ 
quitted. But, though Lucullus lost his cause, he 
had great command both of the Greek* and Latin 
tongues; insomuch that Sylla dedicated his Com¬ 
mentaries to him, as a person who could arrange and 
. combine the incidents much better than himself 
For his eloquence was not merely occasional, or ex¬ 
erted when necessity cajled for it, like that of other 
- orators, who in the Forum 

Sport, as the vaulting tunny in the main ; 

k . > * * 

• But, when they are out of it, 

——r^re dry, inelegant, and dead. , 

' " * <. 

He had applied himself to the sciences called Libe¬ 
ral, and was deep in the study of belles lettres from 
his youth : and in his age he withdrew from public 
labours, in which he had borne a great share, to re¬ 
pose himself in the bosom of philosophy, anti to en¬ 
joy the speculations which she suggested ; bidding 

f 

1 This had now become very common at Rome, was understood 
by great trumbers,. spoken. by many, and written by not a few. 
Cato the Elder beamed it at a very advanced age, and it was usual 
td sehd 'the Roman youth of, distinction to Athens for the same 
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a timely adieu to ambition, after his difference with 
Pompey. ::tr 

To what we have said, about his ingenuity and 
skill in languages, the following story may fee added: 
While he was yet but young, as he was Jesting ^ne 
day with Hortensius tire orator and Sisenna the his¬ 
torian, he undertook to write a short History of the 
Marsi 2 either in Greek or Latin verse, as the lot 
should fall. They took him at his word, and the lot 
determined it to be in Greek. This history of his is 
still extant. 

Among the many proofs of his affection for his 
brother Marcus, the Romans speak most of the first. 
Though he was much older than Marcus, he would 
not accept of any office without him, but waited His 
time. This was so agreeable to the people, that Sn 
his absence they created him rndile along with his 
brother. 

Though he was only a stripling at the time of the 
Marxian war, there appeared many instances of liis 
courage and understanding. But Sylla’s attachment 
to him was principally owing to his constancy and 
mildness. Upon this account he made use of his 
services, from first to last, in his most important af¬ 
fairs. Among other things, he gave him the direc¬ 
tion of the mint.* It was he, who coined most of 
Sylla’s money in Peloponnesus during the Mithti- 
datic war ; from him it was called 6 Lucuilia atid 
it continued to be chiefly in use for the occasions of 
the army, from it's convenient exchange. 

Some time after this, Sylla engaged in the siege 
of Athens; and, though he was victorious by land, 
the superiority of the enemy at sea straitened him 
for provisions. For this reason he despatched Lu-. 
cullus into Egypt and Lybia, to procure him a supply 

a The Marsian or Social War, according to Paterculus xi. Q. t 
hat^been described by Sisenna when young; and the same histo¬ 
rian in his more advanced life composed a history of Sylla’s civil 
war, of which he had been a witness, and probably a partaker. 
(See Suppl. Liv. xeix. 13., and Voss, de Hist. Lat. i. 10.)* 
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,of ships* It was then the depth of winter; yet he 
scrupled not, w r ith three small Greek brigantines and 
the same number of little Rhodian galleys, to en¬ 
counter strong seas and a number of the enemy’s 
vessels, which kept w r atch on all sides because their 
strength Jay there. In spite of this opposition he 
reached Crete, and brought it over to Sylla’s in¬ 
terest. 

Thence he passed to Cyrene, where he delivered 
the people from the tyrants and civil wars, with 
which they had been harassed, and re-established 
their constitution. In this he availed himself of a 
saying of Plato; w r ho when he w T as desired to give 
them a body of laws, and to settle their government 
upon rational principles, returned them this oracu¬ 
lar answer, “It is very difficult to give laws to so 
prosperous a people.” In fact, nothing is more dif¬ 
ficult to govern than man, when fortune smiles ; nor 
any thing more tractable, when calamity lays her 
hands upon him. Hence it w f as, that Lucullus found 
the Cyrenians so thoroughly submissive to his regu¬ 
lations. 

prom Cyrene, he sailed to Egypt: but he was at¬ 
tacked by pirates on Ins wav, and lost most of the 
vessels w ? hich he had collected. He himself however 
escaped, and entered the port of Alexandria in a 
magnificent manner, escorted by the whole Egyptian 
•fleet set off to the best advantage, as it used to be 
when it attended the king in person. Ptolemy ’, 
who was then but a youth, received him with every 
demonstration of respect, and even provided him 
apartments and a table in his own palace ; an ho¬ 
nour, wdiich had not been previously conferred upon 

a 

i Auletes, as Palmerius supposes ; but Auletes was not Icing till 
B. C. 65- It must, therefore, have been Ptolemy Lathyrus. For 
Sylla concluded the peace with Mifhridates B. C. 84. (L.) 

And yet Lathyrus, who first began to reign B. C. 11 (*, could 
hardly then be ‘ g youth.’ Du Soul thinks it must have been'Alex¬ 
ander II, who reigned but nineteen days; and M. Rican!, Alex¬ 
ander 111.; but the earliest of these princes did not mount the 
iUrone of Egypt till B. C. 81 * 
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any foreign commander- Neither was the allowance 
for his expenses the same which others had had, but 
four times as much. Lucullus however took only 
what was absolutely necessary, and refused the 
king’s presents; though he was offered no less than 
the value of eighty talents. He neither visited 
Memphis, it is said, nor any of the other celebrated 
wonders of Egypt; deeming it rather the business 
of' a person who has leisure, and travels merely for 
pleasure, than of him who had left his general en¬ 
gaged in a siege, and encamped before the enemy’s 
fortifications. 

Ptolemy refused indeed to enter into an alliance 
with Sylla, from the apprehension of bringing war 
upon himself; but he gave Lucullus a convoy to 
escort him to Cyprus, embraced him at parting, and 
respectfully offered him a rich emerald set in gold. 
Lucullus at first declined it; but on the king’s 
.showing him his own picture engraved upon it, he 
was afraid to refuse it, lest he should be thought to 
go away with hostile inteutions, and in conse¬ 
quence have som# fatal scheme formed against him 
at sea. 

In his return he collected a number of vessels from 
the maritime towns, excepting those which had 
given shelter and protection to pirates, and with this 
fleet he passed over to Cyprus. At that island he 
learned, that,the enemy’s ships lay in wait for him 
under some jrtmit of land; and therefore he laid up 
his fleet, and wrote to the cities to provide him 
qminers and all necessaries, as if he intended to pass 
the winter there. But as soon as the wind served, 
he immediately launched again, and proceeded on 
his voyage, lowering his sails in the day-time and 
hoisting them again when it grew dark ; by which 
stratagem he arrived safe at Rhodes. There he pro¬ 
cured a fresh supply of ships, and found means to 
persuade the people of Cos and Cnidus to quit Mith- 
ridates, and join him against the Samians. With his 
own forces fie drove the king’s troops out of Chios, 
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took Epigonus the Colophonian tyrant prisoner, and 
kei Ih’e people free. 

’At this time Mithridates was forced to abandon 
Pergartius, and had rCtifed to Pitana 4 , A& Fimbria 
shut 1 him up by land, he cast his eyes upon "the sCa ; 
and, despairing to face in the field that* bold and vic¬ 
torious officer, collected his ships From all quarters. 

‘ Fimbria saw this, but was Sensible of his want 1 of naval 
strength ; and therefore sent to entreat Lucullus to 
come with his fleet and assist him in taking a king, 
who was the most warlike and virulent enemy the 
Romans had. “ Let not Mithridates,” said he, “ the 
“ glorious prize which has been sought in so many 
“ labours and conflicts, escape; as he has fallen into 
“ the hands of the Romans, and is already in their 
“ net. When lie is taken, who will have a greater 
te share in the honour than he, who stops his flight, 
46 and catches'him as he goes? If 1 shut him up 
<c by land, and you do the same by sea, the palm 
“ will be all our own. What value will Rome then 
“ set upon the actions of Svlla at Orchomcnus and 
tc Chmronca, though now so much extolled ?” 

There was nothing absurd in ttie proposal. Every 
body saw that if Lucullus, who was at no great dis¬ 
tance, had brought his fleet and blocked up the 
harbour, the war would have been at an end, 
and they Would all have been delivered from in¬ 
finite calamities. But whether it was that he pre¬ 
ferred his fidelity, as Sylla’s lieutenjfnt, to his own 
interest and that of the public ; or abfiorrecl Fimbria, 
as a villain whose ambition had lately led him to 
murther his general 5 and friend; or by some over¬ 
ruling influence of providence reserved Mithridates 
for his own antagonist, he absolutely rejected the 
proposal. He suffered him to escape out of the har¬ 
bour, and t6 nuike a mock of Fimbria’s land-forces. 
After this, he had the honour of beating the king’s 

4 Another city in the Troad, situated upon the river Evenus.* 

5 Valerius Flaccus, pro-consul of Asia as stated below. See 
SuppL Liv. Jxxxii. 61 * 
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fleet twice: first at Lectum, a promontory of TroaS; 
and next at Teriedos, where he found Neoptoteimis 
at anchor with a more considerable force, Upon this, 
Lucullus advanced before the rest of his shfp^iha 
Rhodian galley of five banks of oars c’ommarkled; by 
Demagoras, a man strictly faithful to the Rdihans 
and of considerable experience in naval allairs. 
Neopotolemus met him with great fury, and ordered 
the master of his ship to run his* vessel against that 
of Lucullus. But Demagoras fearing the weight of 
the admiral’s galley, and the shock of it’s brasen 
beak, thought it dangerous to meet him a-head. He 
therefore tacked about, and received him a-stern 
with little damage, because the stroke was upon the 
lower parts of the hull, which were under water. In 
the mean time the rest of his fleet coming up, Lu- 
culhis ordered his own ship to tack again, fell upon 
the enemy, and after manygallant actions put them to 
flight, and pursued Neoptolemus to some distance. 

This done, he went to meet Sylla, who was about 
to cross the sea from the Chersonese. Here he se¬ 
cured his passage, and helped to transport his army. 
When the peace was agreed upon 0 , Mithridates 
sailed into the Euxine sea, and Sylla laid a fine upon 
Asia of twenty thousand talents. Lucullus was com¬ 
missioned to collect tin! tax, and to coin the mohfcyj 
and it was some consolation to the cities amidst 
Sylhi’s severity, that Lucullus acted not only with 
the utmost jiisticf, but with all the lenity which so 
difficult and odious a charge would admit. 

As the Mitylenians hail openly revolted, he was 
desirous to make them acknowledge their fault, and 
pay a moderate fine for having joined Marius’ party. 
But, under the influence of their evil genius, they 
continued obstinate. Upon this, he went against 
them with his fleet, beat them in a great battle, and 
shut them up within their walls'. Some days after 


4 This peace was concluded, A. U. C. 670, six years before the 
death of Sylla. 
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be had begun the siege, he had recourse to the fol¬ 
lowing stratagem : In open day he set sail toward 
Elea 7 , but returned privately at night, and lay close 
near the city. The Mitylenians then sallying out in 
a bold and disorderly manner to plunder his camp, 
which they thought he had abandoned, he fell upon 
them, took most of them prisoners, and killed five 
hundred who stood upon their defence. Here he 
got six thousand slaves, and an immense quantity 
of other spoil. 

In the various and unspeakable evils, which Sylla 
and Marius brought upon Italy, he had no share; 
for, by the favour of providence 8 , he was engaged 
in the affairs of Asia. Yet none of Sylla’s friends 
had greater interest with him. Sylla, as we have 
already said, out of particular regard dedicated to 
him his Commentaries; and, passing by Pompey, in 
his last will constituted him guardian to his son. 
This seems to have first occasioned those differences 
and jealousies, whicli subsisted between Pompey and 
Lucullus, both of them young men and full of ar¬ 
dour in the pursuit of glory. 

Soon after Sylla’s death, Lucullus was chosen con¬ 
sul along with Marcus Cotta, about the hundred and 
seventy-sixth olympiad. At this time many pro¬ 
posed to renew the war with Mithridates, and Cotta 
himself remarked, “ The fire was not extinguished ; 
“ it only slept in embers.** Lucullus therefore was 
much concerned at having the Cisalpine Gaul allot¬ 
ted as his province, which held out to him no op¬ 
portunity of distinguishing himself. But the honour, 
which Pompey had acquired in Spain, gave him the 
greatest concern ; because that gencial’s superior 
reputation, he dearly foresaw, after the Spanish war 
was ended, would entitle him to the command against 
Mithridates. Hence when Pompey applied for 

7 A city on the coast of Asia Minor, opposite Mitylene in 
Lesbos which had a road and harbour.* 

s How creditable these frequent references to providence by a 
writer, surely not to be regarded as superstitious !* ~ 
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money., and informed the government, that if he 
were not furnished with it, he must leave Spain and 
Sertorius and bring his forces back to Italy, Lucullus 
readily exerted himself to procure the supplies, and 
to prevent his returning upon any pretext whatso¬ 
ever during his consulship.* Every measure at 
home, he foresaw, would be under Pompey’s direc¬ 
tion, if he came with such an army. For at this 
particular period the tribune Ccthcgus, who had be¬ 
come popular by consulting nothing in his speeches 
and actions but the humour of the people, was at 
enmity with Lucullus; on account of his detesting 
that tribune’s life, polluted as it was with infamous 
amours, insolence, and every species of profligacy. 
Against this man he had declared open war. Lucius 
Quintius likewise, another tribune, sought to annul 
the acts of Sylla, and to disorder the whole face of 
affairs, which was now tolerably composed. But 
Lucullus, by private representations and public re¬ 
monstrances, drew him from his purpose and re¬ 
strained his ambition. Thus, in the most courteous 
and salutary way imaginable, he destroyed the seeds 
of a very dangerous disease. 

About this time, intelligence, was brought of the 
death of Octavius, governor of Cilicia. For that 
province there were many competitors, all of whom 
paid their court to Cethegus, as the person most 
likely to procure it for them. Lucullus set no great 
value, indeed, upon it; but as it was near Cappa¬ 
docia, he concluded, if he could obtain it, that the 
llomans would not think of employing any other 
general against Mithridates. Hence, he exerted all 
his art to secure it to himself. At last he was ne¬ 
cessitated, against the bent of his disposition, to 
adopt a measure in itself indirect and illiberal, but 
very conducive to his purpose. 

There was a woman then in Rome named Prsecia, 
celebrated lor her fascinating wit and beauty, but in 


* See tbe Life of Pompey, Vol. IV. 
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ot^er respects no better than a common prostitute; 
whOji* by applying her interest with those, that fre¬ 
quented her house and were fond of her company, 
to serve her friends in the administration and ip other 
affairs, had added to her other accomplishments the 
reputation of being a useful friend and a woman of 
business. This not a little exalted her. But when 
she had captivated Cethegus, who was at that time 
in the height of his glory, and carried all before him 
in Rome, the whole power fell into her hands. No¬ 
thing was done without the favour of Cethegus, nor 
by Cethegus without the direction of Praecia. To 
her Lucullus applied, by presents and the most in¬ 
sinuating compliments; nor could any thing have 
been more acceptable to a vain and haughty woman, 
than to sec herself courted by such a suitor. The 
consequence was, that Cethegus immediately es¬ 
poused his cause, and solicited for him the province 
of Cilicia. When he had gained this, he had no 
farther need either of Praecia or Cethegus. All 
came into his interest, and with one voice gave him 
the command in the Mithridatic war. He could 
not but he considered indeed as the fittest person 
for that charge, because Pompey was engaged with 
Sertorius, and MeteJIus had resigned his preten¬ 
sions ,on account of his great age ; and these were 
the only persons who could stand in competition for 
it with Lucullus. His collegue Cotta however by 
much application prevailed upon the Senate, to send 
him with, a fleet to guard the Propontis, and to pro¬ 
tect Bithvnia. 

* 

Lucullus with a legion levied in Italy passed oVcr 
into Asia, ( where, he found the rest of the troops, 
which werq, to compose his army. These had all 
been long entirely corrupted by luxury and avarice; 
and that part of them .called Fimbrians, on account 
of their having been under no command, were more 
intractable than the rest.- At the instigation of 
Timbria, they had murthered Flaccus, their consul 
and general, and had betrayed Fimbria himself to 
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Sylla; and they were still mutinous and lawless, 
though in other respects, brave, hardy, and expe¬ 
rienced soldiers. Nevertheless, Luculius in a Jpbort 
time subdued the seditious spirit of these men, and 
corrected the faults of the rest; so that now first 
they found a real commander, whereas before they 
had been brought to serve by indulgence and every 
promise of pleasure. « 

The affairs of the enemy were in the following 
posture : Mitbridates, like a sophistical warrior, had 
formerly met the Romans in a vain and ostentatious 
manner, with forces showy and pompous indeed, but 
of very little use. Baffled and disgraced in his at¬ 
tempt he grew wiser, and therefore in this second 
war he had provided troops capable of real service, 
lie retrenched that mixed multitude of' nations, and 
those bravadoes which had issued from his camp in 
a barbarous variety of language ; together with the 
rich arms adorned with gold and precious stones, 
which he now considered rather as furnishing spoils 
to the conqueror, than as adding vigour to the 
wearer. Instead of this, he armed them with swords 
in the Roman fashion, and with large and heavy 
shields; and his cavalry he provided with horses 
rather well-trained tlqin gaily accoutred. His in¬ 
fant rv consisted of a hundred and twenty thousand, 
and his cavalrv of sixteen thousand men, beside 
armed chariots to the number of a hundred. Neither . 
was bis navy equipped as before with gilded pavi- , 
lions, baths, and delicious apartments for the wo¬ 
men ; but with all kinds of weapons offensive and 
defensive, and with money to pay the troops. 

In this respectable form he invaded Bithynia, 
where the cities received him with pleasure ; ami 
not only that country, but all Asia relapsed into it’s 
former distemper, on account of the intolerable , 
evils which the Roman usurers and tax-gatherers., 
had brought upon them. These Lucyillus subse¬ 
quently drove .away, like so many harpies which 
robbed the poor inhabitants of their food. A\ pre- 
9 
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sent he was satisfied with reprimanding them, and 
bringing them to exercise their office with greater mo¬ 
deration ; by which means he kept the Asiatics from 
revolting, though their inclination almost universally 
lay that way. « 

While Lucullus was employed in these matters. 
Cotta, thinking he had found his opportunity, pre¬ 
pared to give Mitliridatcs batile. And as he had 
accounts fiom many hands that Lucullus was coming 
up, and was already encamped in Phrygia, he did 
every thing to expedite the engagement; in order 
to prevent Lucullus from having any share in the 
triumph, which he believed was now all his own. 
He was defeated however both by sea and land, 
with the loss of sixty ships and all their crews, as 
well as four thousand land-forces; after which he 
was shut up in Chalcedony and had no resource 
except in his colieguc’s assistance. Lucullus was 
advised notwithstanding to take no notice of him, 
but to march forward into the kingdom of Mithri- 
dates, which he would find defenceless. Upon this 
occasion, the soldiers were extremely loud in their 
complaints. They represented, that Cotta had by 
his rash counsels not only ruined himself and his 
own men, but done them likewise great injury; 
since, had it not been for his error, they might 
have conquered without loss. But Lucullus, in a 
set speech upon the subject, told them, “ He had 
et rather deliver one Homan out Of the enemy’s 
“ hand, than take the whole of the enemy’s posses- 
“ sions.” And when Archelaiis, who had formerly 
commanded the king’s forces in Brrotia, but was 
now come over to the Romans an4 fought on their 
aide, asserted, “ That if Lucullus would only make 
“ his appearance i'n Pontus, every thing would iin- 
,e mediately fall before him j” he replied, “ He 
“ would not act in a more cowardly manner than 
“ hunters, *nor pass the wild beasts by, and go t<* 


$ A city of Bithynia, situated upon the Bosporus-*? 
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“ their empty dens.” He had no sooner uttered 
these words, than he marched against Mithridates 
with thirty thousand foot, and two thousand five 
hundred horse. 

When iie got sight of the enemy, he was asto¬ 
nished at their numbers, and determined to avoid a 
battle and gain time. But Marius 10 a Roman officer* 
whom Scrtorius had sent with some troops to Mi- 
thridates out of Spain, advanced to meet Lucullus, 
and gave him ihc challenge. Lncullus accepted it, 
and drew up his army in order of battle. The sig¬ 
nal was just ready to be given, when without any 
visible alteration there was a sudden explosion in 
the air, and a large luminous body was seen to fall 
between the two armies; in form it resembled a 
large tun, and it’s colour was that of molten Silver. 
With this phenomenon, both sides were so much 
affected, that they parted without striking a blow. 
The prodigy is said to have happened in Phrygia, at 
a place called Otryae. 

Lucullus, concluding that no human supplies 
could be sufficient to maintain so many myriads ns 
Mithridates had for any length of time, especially 
in the presence of an enemy, ordered one of the pri¬ 
soners to be brought before him. The first question 
which he put to hifti was, “ How many there were 
“ in his incss ?” and the second, “ What provisions 
“ he had left in his tent ?” When he had received 
this man’s answer, he commanded him to withdraw; 
and he then examined a second, and a third, in like 
maimer. He next compared the quantity of pro¬ 
visions, which Mithridates had laid in, with the 
number of soldiers whom he had to support; and 
thus he discovered, that in three or four days they 
would be in want of bread-corn. This confirmed 
him in his design of gaining time j and he caused 
great plenty of provision's to be brought into his 
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*• Annum calls him ‘ Varius.* 
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own camp, that in the midst of abundance he might 
watch the enemy’s distress. 

Notwithstanding this, Mithridates formed a design 
against the Cyzicenians, who were beaten in the 
late battle nea$ Chalcedon n , and had lost three 
thousand men and ten ships. In order to deceive 
LucuIIus, he decamped one dark tempestuous night, 
soon after supper, and marched with so much expe¬ 
dition, that at break of day he got before the town, 
and posted himself upon Mount Adrastia 12 . As 
soon as LucuIIus perceived he was gone, he followed 
his steps; and without falling unawares upon the 
enemy in the obscurity of the night (as he might 
easily have done) he reached the place of his desti¬ 
nation, and sat down at a village called Thracia, in 
the most commodious situation imaginable for guard¬ 
ing the roads and passing-places, and cutting off the 
enemy’s convoys. 

He was now so sure of his aim, that he concealed 
it no longer from his men j but, w'hen they had en¬ 
trenched themselves and returned from their labour, 
he called them together, and triumphantly assured 
them, “ In a few days lie would gain them a 
<s victory, which should not cost them a single drop 
tf of blood.” 

Mithridates had planted his troops in ten different 
posts about the city, and with his vessels blocked up 
the frith which parts it from the continent 13 , so that 
it was invested on all sides. The Cyzicenians were 
prepared to struggle with the greatest difficulties, 
and to suffer the last extremities in The Homan 
cause : but they did not know where LucuIIus was, 

11 Along with Cotta. 

So called from a tetriple in the city, consecrated by Adrastus 
to the goddess Nemesis, who had thence the name of Adrastia. 
(Strab. xii.) 

,J Cyzicum (according to Strabo, x. 6.) lies upon the Propon- 
t;-., and is an island joined to the continent by two bridges ; near 
which is a city of the same name, with two harbours capable' of 
containing two hundred vessels. 
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and were much concerned that they could get no ac¬ 
count of him. Though his camp was sufficiently 
visible, the enemy had the art to impose jympn them. 
Pointing to the Romans posted on the heights, ic Do 
“ you see that army ?” said they * c< those are tho 
“ Armenians and Modes, whom Tigranes has sent 
“ as a reinforcement to Mithridates." Surrounded 
by such an immense number of enemies, as they 
conceived, and having no hope of relief but from 
the arrival of Lucullus, they were in the utmost 
consternation. 

When Demonax, therefore, whom Archelaiia 
found means to send into the town u , brought them 
news that Lucullus was arrived, they could hardly 
at first believe it, imagining he came only with a 
feigned story to encourage them to bear up in their 
present distress. At the same moment however a 
boy made Ids appearance, who had been a prisoner 
among the enemy, and had just made his escape. 
Upon their asking him where Lucullus was, he 
laughed, thinking them only in jest; but when he 
saw they were in earnest, he pointed with his finger 
to the Roman camp. This completely revived their 
drooping spirits. 

In the lake Dascylitis, near Cyzicum, there were 
vessels of a considerable size. Lucullus hauled up 
the largest of them, placed it upon a carriage, anti 
drew it down to the sea. He then put on board of 
it as many soldiers as it could contain, and ordered 
them to get into Cyzicum, which they effected in the 
course of the*night. 

It seems likewise that heaven, delighted with the 
valour of the Cyzicenians, supported them by se¬ 
veral remarkable signs. The feast of Proserpine w as 
come, when they were to sacrifice a black heifer to 
her; and as they had no living animal of that de- 

M He swam Info tlie town by the assistance of bladders. (Floras; 
iii. v.)’ (L.) Caesar, according to Suetonius (Ivii.), in sending 
despatches across rivers, occasionally availed himself of the same 
stratagem. * 
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scription, they made one of paste, and were ap¬ 
proaching the altar with it 15 . The victim, bred for 
that purpose, was at pasture with the rest of their 
cattle oil the other side of the frith. Upon that very 
day however she separated from the herd, swam 
alone to the town, and presented herself before the 
altar. The same goddess appeared to Aristagoras, 
the public secretary, in a dream ; and said, * c Go 
“ and bid your fellow-citizens take courage, for I 
“ shall bring the piper of Libya 16 against thetrum- 
“ peter of l'cntiis.” 

While the Cyziccnians were wondering at this 
oracular expression, in the morning a strong wind 
"blew, and the sea was in the utmost agitation. The 
king’s machines erected against the walls, the won¬ 
derful work of Niconides the Thessalian, by the 
noise and cracking first announced what was to 
come. After that a south wind incredibly violent 
arose, and in the short space of an hour broke all 
the engines to pieces, and destroyed the wooden 
tower which was a hundred cubits high. It is added 
likewise, that Minerva was seen by many at Ilium 
in their sleep all covered with sweat, and with part 
of her veil rent; and that she said, “ She was just 
“ come from assisting the people of Cyzicum.” 
Nay, a pillar was shown at Iliufn, which had an in¬ 
scription to that purport. 

As long as Mithridatcs was deceived by his officers, 
and kept in ignorance of the famine which-prevailed 
in the camp, lie lamented his miscarriage in the 
siege. But when he learned the extremity, to which 
1 ih soldiers had been reduced, and that they had 

11 Tlie Pythagoreans, who thought it unlawful to kill any ani¬ 
mal, seem (according to "Porphyry, Athen. i. ‘2.) to have been the 
tirst among the Greeks, whroodered the figures of animals in paste, 
myrrh, or* some' other composition. The poorer sort of Egyp¬ 
tians are said to have done the same from a difiereut principle. 
(Herod, li.) . 

,ft Meaning the wind called or Africus, against the ma¬ 

chines of Mithridatcs, which then only waited the sound of the 
* trumpet * to commence the assault.* 
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been forced even to cat human flesh n , all his am¬ 
bition and spirit of'contention died away. He found 
Lucullus did not make war in a theatrical ostenta¬ 
tious manner, but aimed his blows at bis very heart, 
and left nothing unattempted to deprive him of pro¬ 
visions. He therefore seized his opportunity, while 
the Roman was attacking a certain fort, to send 
off almost all his cavalry and beasts of burthen, as 
well as the least useful part of his infantry, into 
Bithynia. 

When Lucullus w\as apprised of their departure,, 
he retired during the night into his camp. The 
next morning, there was a violent storm ; neverthe¬ 
less, lie began the pursuit with ten cohorts of foot, 
beside his cavalry. All the way he was greatly 
incommoded by the snow, and the cold was so 
piercing, that several of his soldiers sunk under it, 
and were compelled to stop. With the rest he over¬ 
took the enemy at the river Rhyndacus, and made- 
such havoek among them, that the women of Apol- 
lonia came out to plunder the convoys, and to strip 
the slain. Those, as it may well be imagined, were 
very numerous, and Lucullus made fifteen thousand 
prisoners; beside which, he took six thousand 
horses, and an infinite number of beasts of burthen. 
And he studiously led them all by the enemy’s camp. 
1 am surprised at Sallust’s representing this as the 
first lime, tjiat the Romans had seen a camel 1& . 
How could jhc think that those, who had formerly 
under Scipio conquered Antiochus, and who had 


17 There is something extremely improbable in this. It docs not 
appear, that Muhridates was so totally blocked up by Lucullus, as 
to be reduced to this extremity; and even bad that been the case, 
it would have been more eligible to have risked a battle, than to 
have submitted to the dreadful alternative here mentioned. But 
wherefore eat human flesh, when we are afterward expressly told, 
thanhoy bad beasts to send away ? 

lu a passage not now extant. Livy expressly tells us, there 
were camels in A ntiochua* army. ‘ Before the eauilrv were placed 
the chariots, armed with sillies, and camels of the species called 
Dromedaries.’ (xwvii. 40.) 
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lately defeated Arcbelaiis at Orchomenus and Chse- 
ronea, should be unacquainted with that animal ? 

Mithridates now resolved upon a speedy flight; 
and, in order to amuse Lucullus with employment in 
another quarter, sent his admiral Aristonlctis to the 
Grecian sea. But just as he was on the point of 
Sailing, he was betrayed to Lucullus together with 
ten thousand pieces of gold, which he took with 
him to corrupt some part of the Roman forces. 
After this, Mithridates made his escape by sea, and 
left his generals to get off with the army in the best 
manner they could. Lucullus coming up with them 
at the river Granicus killed full twenty thousand, 
and made a prodigious number of prisoners. It is 
asserted, that in this campaign the enemy lost nearly 
three hundred thousand men, including the servants 
of the army as well as the soldiers. 

Lucullus immediately entered Cyzicum, where he 
was received with every testimony of respect and 
joy. After which he went to the Hellespont, to col¬ 
lect ships to make up a fleet. Upon this occasion 
he touched at Troas, and slept there in the temple of 
Venus. That goddess, he dreamed, stood by him, 
and addressed him as follows : 

4» 

Sleep’st thou, dread lion, when the fawns are near thee ? 

Upon this, he rose; and, calling together his friends 
while it was yet dark, related to them the vision, 
lie had scarcely made an end, when messengers ar¬ 
rived from Ilium with an account, that they had 
seen off the Grecian harbour 10 thirteen of the king’s 
large galleys steering toward Lemnos. He instantly 
went in pursuit of theta, took them, and killed their 
admiral Isidorus. When this was done, he made all 
the sail he couid after some others, which were 
a-head of them. These lay at anchor by the island ; 
and as soon as the officers perceived his approach, 

19 Plutarch means the harbour, where the Greeks landed, when- 
they were going to the siege of Troy, 
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they hauled them ashore, and fighting from the 
decks galled the Romans exceedingly. For they 
could not surround them; neither could their gal¬ 
leys,, from the continual fluctuation of the waves, 
make any impression upon the others, placed ate they 
were on firm ground and immoveable. At last, hav¬ 
ing with much difficulty found a landing-place, he 
disembarked some of his troops, who taking them in 
the rear killed many of them, and forced the rest to 
cut their cables and stand out to sea. In the confu¬ 
sion, the vessels dashed against each other, or fell 
upon the beaks of those of Lucullus. The destruc¬ 
tion, consequently, was immense. Marius, the 
general sent by Sertorius, was among the prisoners. 
He had but one eye; and Lucullus, when he first 
set sail, had given his men a strict charge not to 
kill any one-eyed person, in order that he might be 
reserved for a death of greater torture and disgrace. 

After this, he himself hastened to pursue Mith- 
ridates, whom he hoped to find in Bithynia blbcked 
up by Voconius. He had sent this officer forward 
with a fleet to NicomcdiV 0 , to prevent the king’s 
escape. But Voconius had loitered in Samothracc, 
about getting himself initiated in the Mysteries 21 , 
and celebrating festivals. Mithridates in ‘the mean 
time had set sail with his fleet, and was making 
strenuous efforts to reach Pontus, before Lucullus 
could arrive to stop him. But a violent tempest 
overtook hint, by which many of his ships were 

20 A city in Bithynia, not far from the Propontis.* 

11 The Mysteries of the Cabiri. The worship of these gods was 
probably brought from Phoenicia; for cabir, in the language of that 
country, signifies ‘ powerful.’ They were reverenced as the most 
tremendous of superior beings ; the morewso, because of the myste¬ 
rious and awful solemnities of their worship. Some have pretended 
%o give us an account of their names, though they were locked up in 
the profoundest secrecy. (L.) In these Mysteries women and 
children were initiated. Ter. Phorm. I. i. 15. They have lately 
been made the subject of an elaborate disquisition by the Rev, 
G. S. Faber, Vicar of Stockton upon Tees. A French writer like¬ 
wise, M. de Sainte-Croix, in his * Mystercs du Paganismc has 
treated the topic with great and profound detail,* 
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dashed to pieces:, ami. many sunk: and the whole 
beach was covered with the wicck, which the sea 
threw up for several days. As for the king himself, 
the vessel in which he sailed was so large, that the 
pilots could not make land with it amidst such a ter¬ 
rible agitation of the waves; and it was by this time 
ready to founder, with the water which it had 
shipped. He therefore got into a shallop belonging 
to some pirates, and trusting his life to their hands, 
was beyond all hope and expectation brought safe 
to Heraclea in Pontus. 

In tliis war Lucullus behaved to the senate of 
Rome with an honest pride, which had it’s success. 
They had decreed him three thousand talents, to cn- 
able him to lit out a fleet. But he wrote to them, that 
he had no need of money; and boasted that, without 
so much expense and such mighty preparations, he 
would drive Mithridates out of the sea with the 
ships which the allies would give h'm. And, b\ the 
assistance of a superior power, he performed his pro¬ 
mise. Tor the tempest, which mined the Pontic 
fleet, is said to have been raised by the resentment 
of Diana of Priapus in consequence of their hav¬ 
ing plundered her temple and beaten down her 
statue. 

Lucullus was now advised by many of his officers 
to suspend the prosecution of the war; but, without 
regarding their opinion, he penetrated jnto the king¬ 
dom of Pontus by the way of Bithynia and Galatia. At 
first he found provisions so scarce, <hat he was 
obliged,to order thirty thousand Gauls to follow him, 
with each a measure of wheat upon his shoulders. 
But as he proceeded farther in his march, aiql bore 
down all opposition,* lie came to such plenty, that 
an ox was sold fdr one drachma and a slave for 
four. The rest ^r, the booty was so little regarded, 

that some left it behind them, and others destroyed 

t * 1 

j '• 

** A maritime city of *T\ sia, situated upon the Hellespont near 
^hecorntnon mouth of the .Esepug and the Gtttnicuf,* 
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it; for, amidst such abundance, they could not find 
a purchaser. Having, in the Excursions of their 
cavalry, laid waste all the country as far as Themis- 
cyrty and about the river Thermodon, they com¬ 
plained that Lucullus took all the towns by capitula¬ 
tion instead of storm, and gave not up a single one 
to the soldiers for plunder. “ Now,” said they, 
“ you are leaving Amisus a rich and flourishing city, 
“ which might be easily taken, if you would assault 
“ it vigorously ; and drag us after Mithridates, into 
“ the wastes of Tibarene and Chaldaea■*.” 

Lucullus however, not imagining that they would 
break out into that rage which subsequently made 
it’s appearance, neglected their remonstrances. He 
was more solicitous to excuse himself to those, who 
blamed his slow progress, and his losing time in re¬ 
ducing towns and villages of little cousequence, 
while Mithridates was again gathering power. 
“ i'liis is the very thing,” said he, “ that lam wish- 
ing and contriving in all my operations; that 
<e Mithridates may get strength, and collect an 
“ army respectable enough to make him stand an en- 
u gagemeut, and not continue to fly before us. Do 
* 6 not you see, what vast and boundless deserts lie be- 
“ hind him ? Is not Caucasus with all it’s immense 
<£ train of mountains at hand, sufficient to hide him 
<e and numberless other kings beside, who may seek 
“ to avoid a battle ? It is but a few days’ journey 
“ from the country of the Cabiriinto Armenia, 
u where Tigranes ‘the king of kings’ is seated; 
<s surrounded with that power which has wrested 


13 The country of the * Chalybeg,’ for so the Chaldsei, &c. of Asia 
were denominated, from their being employed in the manufacture 
of iion and steel (Strabo x., Xenoph. Anab. iv.) is the place here 
alluded to: it lay immediately to the east of Tibarene. Amisus was 
bitmted between the rivers Halys and Iris*. 

24 Hence it appears, as well as from a passage in Strabo, that 
then* was a district on the borders of Phrygia, caMed * The country 
of the Cabiri.* The worship of those gods indeed had prevailed iu 
several parts of Asia, and they are sujiposed to have had homage 
p$idto them at Home under the title of Divi Poles. 
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w Asia from the Parthians, which carries Grecian colo- 
€c nies into Media, subdues Syria and Palestine, cuts 
** off the Seleucidoe, and leads their wives and 
Cf daughters into captivity. This prince is nearly 
** allied to Milhridates; he is his son-in-law. Do 
**• you think he will disregard him, when he comes 
u as a suppliant, and not take up arms in his cause ? 
« Whv will you therefore be in such haste to drive 
“ Mithndrr-.o; out of his dominions, and risk bring- 
** ing Tigrane: upon us, who has long been seeking a 
** pretence for it? And surely he cannot find a more 
u specious one, than that of succouring a father-in- 
u law, and a king reduced to such extreme necessity. 
** What need is there then for us to push this affair, 
« ^5'to teach Mithridates (what he may not other- 
cc wise know) who are the confederates he is to so- 
“ licit against us ; or to drive him, against his inefi- 
nation and his notions of honour, into the arms 
?* of Tigranes ? Is it not better to give him time to 
* e make preparations, and regain Strength in his own 
f* territories ; that we may have to encounter the 
** CoJchians, Tibarenians, and Cappadocians, whom 
<c we have often beaten, rather than the unknown 
46 forces of the Medes and the Armenians ?” 

Agreeably to these sentiments, Lucullus spent a 
Jong time before Amisus, proceeding very slowly in 
the siege. At the expiration of the winter, however, 
he left that charge to Murena, and marched against 
Mithridates, who was encamped on the plains of the 
Cabiri with a resolution to wait for flic Romans 
there. His army consisted of forty thousand foot 
and four thousand horse, which he had lately col : 
lected ; and in these he placed the utmost con¬ 
fidence. "Nay, fee parsed the river Lycus, and gave 
the Romans the challenge to meet him in the held. 
In consequence of this, the cavalry engaged,and the 
RUtiftians were put to the rout. Pomponius, a Qian 
of some dignity, was wounded and taken. Though 
much indisposed with his wounds, he was brought 
before Mithridates, who asked him \ “ Whether, if 
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^ his life were spared, he would become his fnend 
ff On condition that you will be reconciled to the 
* c Romans,” said he, “ I will: but if not, I must 
“ still remain your enemy.” The king, strue|; with 
admiration of his patriotism, didUiim no injury. , , 

Lucullus was apprehensive of farther danger on 
the plain, on account of the enemy’s superiority in 
horse; and yet he was loth to proceed to the motm- 
tains, which were at a considerable distance, as well 
as woody and difficult of ascent. While he was in 
this perplexity, some Greeks 2: ’ happened to be 
taken, who had hidden themselves in a cave. Of 
these the eldest, Artemidorus, undertook to conduct 
him to a post where he might encamp with the ut¬ 
most security, and where stood a castle which com¬ 
manded the plain of the Cabiri. Lucullus gave 
credit to his report, and began his march in the 
night, after he had caused a number of fires to be 
lighted in his old camp. Having safely cleared the 
narrow passes, he gained the heights; and in the 
morning appeared above the enemy’s heads, in a 
situation where he might fight with advantage when 
he chose it, and might not be compelled to it, if he 
preferred sitting still. 

At present, neither Lucullus nor Mithridates was 
inclined to risk a battle ; but, some of the king’s 
soldiers happening to pursue a deer, a party of 
Romans went ©ut to intercept them. This brought 
on a sharp skifmish, numbers continually coming up 
on each side. * At length the king’s troops had the 
advantage. 

The Romans, beholding from the camp the flight 
of their fellow-soldiers, were greatly disturbed, and 
ran to Lucullus to entreat him to lead them out, 
and give the signal for battle. But he, willing to 
show them of how much weight in all struggles the 
exigency of the danger and the sight of an able 


* s Most probably some, who bad been previously carried inis 
Armenia by Tigranes.* 
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general arc, ordered them to stand still ; and de¬ 
scending into the plain himself, seized the foremost 
of the fugitives, and commanded them to face about. 
They obeyed ; and the rest rallying with them,.they 
easily put the enenrf to flight, and pursued them to 
their entrenchments. Lucullus, upon his return, in¬ 
flicted on the fugitives the usual punishment. He 
made them strip to their vests, take off their girdles, 
and then dig a trench twelve feet long, the rest of 
the troops all the while standing and looking on. 

In the army of Mitlnidates there was a Dardarian 
grandee, named Olthacus. The Dardarians are one 
of the barbarous tribes, who live near the lake 
Msrotis * r> . Olthacus was a man fit for every warlike 
attempt that required strength and courage, and in 
counsel and contrivance inferior to none. Beside 
these accomplishments, he was affable and courteous 
in the commerce of the world. He was always in¬ 
volved however in some dispute or jealousy with the 
other great men of his country, who like himself 
aimed at the chief authority in it; and in order to 
secure the support of Mitliridates, he undertook the 
daring enterprise of killing Lucullus. Mitliridates 
commended his design, and, to afford him a pretence 
for his resentment, publicly gave him some affronts. 
Olthacus laid hold on it, and rode off* to Lucullus, 
-who received him with pleasure. For his reputation 
was well known in the camp ; and the Roman 
general upon trial found his presence of mind and his 
address so extraordinary, that he took him to his 
tabic and his council-board. 

When the Dardarian thought he had found his op¬ 
portunity, he ordered his servants to have his horse 
ready without the camp. It was now mid-day, and 
the soldiers were sitting in the sun, or otherwise re¬ 
posing themselves, when he went to the general’s 
pavilion ; expecting, that none would pretend to 
obstruct the entrance of a man who was intimate 

f- 1 # 

J6 Hod. the Sea of Asoph, 
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with Lucullus, and who said he had business of im¬ 
portance to communicate. And lie would certainly 
have been admitted, had not sleep, which has been 
the ruin of many other generals, proved Lucullus* 
protection. But Mcnedcnuis, one of his chamber¬ 
lains, then in waiting, told Olthacus, “ This was not 
“ a proper time to see his master, who after long 
“ watching and fatigue was now enjoying a little 
“ rest.” Olthacus however, not taking this denial, 
replied; “ I must enter, whether you will or not, 
“ for I have important and necessary business to lav 
u before him.” Upon which Menedemus, incensed 
at his insolence, answered, “ Nothing is more neces- 
“ sary than the preservation of Lucullus ;” and 
thrust him back w r ith both hands. Olthacus, fear¬ 
ing his design vras discovered, withdrew privately 
from the camp, took horse, and returned to Mithri- 
dates without having effected any thing. Thus the 
crisis in other matters, as well as in medicine, either 
saves or destroys. 

After this, Sornatius was sent with ten cohorts to 
escort a convoy. Mithridatcs detached against him 
one of his officers, named Menander. An engage¬ 
ment ensued, and the barbarians were routed with 
considerable loss. At another time Lucullus des¬ 
patched Adi ianus. with a considerable corps, to protect 
the party employed in collecting provisions and sup¬ 
plying his camp. Mithridatcs did not let him pass 
unnoticed, but sent Mcnemachus and Myron against 
them, with a strong body of cavalry and another of 
infantry. All these combatants, except two, the 
llomans put to the sword. Mithridates dissembled 
bis loss, pretending that it w ? as small, and entirely 
owing to the misconduct of the commanding officers. 
But when Adrianus passed by’his camp in great 
pomp, with many waggons loaded w r ith provisions 
and rich spoils in his train, the king’s spirits began 
to drpop, and the most distressing terror fell upon 
his army. They determined, therefore, to quit 
that post. 
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Accordingly, the nobility about the king began 
ito send off their baggage with all the privacy they 
could, but they would not suffer others to do the 
same. The 9oldiers, finding themselves jostled and 
thrust back in the gate-ways, were so much provok¬ 
ed that they turned upon them, fell to plundering 
the baggage, and killed several of them. Dorylaiis, 
one of the generals, lost his life for nothing but a 
purjple robe which he wore. Hermaeus, a priest, 
was trodden under foot at the gate. Mithridates 
himself, without any attendant or groom to assist 
him, got out of the camp amidst the crowd. Of all 
liis royal stud, there was not a single horse left him; 
but at last Ptolemy the eunuch, seeing him carried 
along with the torrent, and happening to be on 
horseback, dismounted and gave him his. The Ro¬ 
mans pressed hard upon him, and indeed came up 
time enough to have taken him. He was, in fact, 
almost absolutely in their hands; but in their covet¬ 
ousness, and military fondness for trifles, he found 
bis safety. The prey, which had been pursued 
through numberless conflicts and dangers, escaped; 
and the victorious Lucullus was robbed of the 
reward of his toils. The horse which the king rode, 
was nearly overtaken; when a mule loaded with 
gold, either by accident or by the king’s contrivance, 
came between him and his pursuers. The soldiers 
immediately began to rifle the load, and quarrelled 
about the contents, which gave Mithridates time to 
get off. Nor was this the only disadvantage, which 
Lucullus experienced from their avarice. Callistra- 
tus the king’s secretary was taken, and the Roman 
general had ordered him to be brought before him ; 
but those who had the charge of it, perceiving he 
had five hundred crowns in his girdle, despatched 
him 27 . Yet to such men as these, he gave up the 
plunder of the enemy’s camp. 

Thus depriving Lucullus of all the intelligence, which he 
" »ve derived from the papers and communications of such 
at captive.* 
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After this, he took Cabira, and many other places 
of strength, in which he found much treasure. He 
likewise found in their prisons many Greeks, and 
several of the king's own relations confined; and, 
as tliey had long considered themselves in the most 
desperate circumstances, the liberty which they now 
gained through Lucullus appeared to them not so 
much a deliverance, as a resurrection and a new life. 
One of the king's sisters named Nyssa, happily for 
her, was of the number. The other sisters and wives 
of Mithridates, who seemed placed more remote 
from danger and disturbance at Phernacia, all mise¬ 
rably perished : for he despatched the eiinuch Bac- 
chides thither, with orders to see them put to death. 

Among the rest were two of his sisters, Roxana 
and Statira, who were about the age of forty, and 
still virgins; and two of his wives, both lonians, 
Berenice of Chios and Monime of Miletus. The lat¬ 
ter was much celebrated among the Greeks. Though 
the king had tried every expedient to bring her to 
listen to a lawless passion, and made her a present 
of fifteen thousand crowns at one time, she rejected 
all his solicitations till he agreed to marry her, sent 
her a diadem, and declared her his queen. Before 
the last sad message, she had passed her time very 
unhappily, and looked with grief upon that beauty, 
which instead of a husband had procured her a 
despot, and instead of the domestic comforts of 
marriage a guard of barbarians. Banished far from 
Greece, she had lost the real blessings of life, and 
where she hoped for happiness, had found nothing 
but a dream. * 

When Bacchides came, and informed those prin¬ 
cesses that they must die,but that they were at liberty 
to choose the death most easy* and agreeable to 
them; Monime snatched the diadem from her head, 
and applied it to her neck, that it might execute 
the fatal office. But it broke; and the princess 
exclaimed, “ O cursed band ! wouldest thou not, at 
<£ least, serve me upon this occasion ?" Then spit- 
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ting upon it, she threw it from her, and stretched 
out her neck to Bacchidcs. 

Berenice took poison $ and, as her mother who 
was present begged a share of it, she , granted her 
request. They both drank of it, and it's force* ope¬ 
rated sufficiently upon the weaker body; but Bere¬ 
nice, not having taken a sufficient quantity, was 
long a-dying. Bacchidcs, therefore, strangled her. 
lioxana one of the unmarried sisters, after having 
vented the most bitter imprecations and reproaches 
against Mithridates, took poison. Statira, however, 
died without one unkind or ungenerous word. She 
rather commended her brother, when he must have 
had his anxieties about his own life, for not having 
forgotten them, hut provided that they might die 
free and undishonoured. These events gave great 
concern to the native goodness and humanity of 
Lucullus. 

He continued his pursuit of Mithridates as far as 
Talaura, where having learned that he was fled four 
days before to Tigranes into Armenia, he turned 
back again. He subdued however the Chaldmans 
and Tibarenians, and reduced Armenia the Less, 
with the towns and castles. He then sent Appius 
to Tigranes, to demand Mithridates; and in the 
mean time returned to Amistis, which his troops 
were still besieging. The length of the siege was 
owing to Callimachus, who commanded in the town, 
an'able engineer skilled in every aft of defence. 
By this he gave the Romans much trouble, for which 
lie subsequently suffered. But Lucullus availed 
himself of’a stratagem, against which he had not 
guarded. He ordered a sudden assault at the time, 
when Callimachus used to draw oft’ his men for re¬ 
freshment. Thus he made himself master of some 
part of the wall; upon which Callimachus, either 
envying the Romans the plunder of the place, or 
with a view to facilitate his -own escape, set fire to 
the town and quitted it. For no one paid any atten¬ 
tion to those, , who fled by sea. The flames spread 
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with great rapidity round the walls, and the soldiers 
prepared themselves to pillage the houses. Lucullus, 
m commiseration of a fine city thus sinking into 
ruin, endeavoured to assist it from without, and or¬ 
dered his troops to extinguish the fire. They paid 
no regard to him however, but went on collecting 
the spoils, and clashing their arms ; till he was 
forced to give up the plunder to them, in hopes of 
saving the city from the flames. But the event 
turned out quite the reverse: for in rummaging 
every corner, with torches in their hands, they set 
fire to many of the houses themselves. So that, 
when Lucullus entered the town next morning, he 
said to his friends, with tears in his eyes ; “ I have 
“ often admired the good fortune of Sella, but never 
“ so much as I do this day. He desired to save 
<e Athens, and succeeded. I wished to imitate him 
“ upon this occasion : but, instead of that, the gods 
“ have classed me with Mummius 2S .” 

Nevertheless, he endeavoured to restore the place, 
as far as it’s unhappy circumstances would permit. 
A shower, which providentially fell about the time 
of it’s capture, extinguished the Arc, and saved 
many of the buildings; and, during his stay, he 
rebuilt most of thqse which had been destroyed. 
Such of the inhabitants also as had fled, he received 
wilh pleasure, and added to them a draught of other 
Greeks, who yicre w illing to settle there. He gave 
them, likewise, a territory of a hundred and twenty' 
furlongs. • 

The city was a colony of Athenians, planted at a 
time when their power was at the height, and they 
were masters of the seas. Hence it was, that those 
who escaped from the tyranny of Aristion retired to 
Amisus, and were admitted to the privilege of citi¬ 
zens ; thus fortunately gaining abroad, wdiat they 
had lost at home. The remainder Lucullus now 
clothed in an honourable manner, gave each of them. 
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two hundred drachmas, and sent them back intd 
their own country. Tyrannio ag , the grammarian, 
was of the number. Murena begged him of Lucul- 
1 ns, and afterward enfranchised him ; in which he 
acted ungenerously by the present of his superior 
officer. Lucullus would not have been willing, that 
a man so honoured for his learning should be first 
considered as a slave, and then set free. For the 
real liberty to which he was born must be? taken 
away, before lie could have this seeming freedom. 
But this was not the only instance, in which Murena 
acted with less generosity than became an officer of 
his distinction. 

Lucullus then turned toward the cities of Asia ; 
that he might bestow the time, which was not em¬ 
ployed in war, on the promotion of law and justice. 
Th ese had long lost their influence in that province, 
which' was overwhelmed with unspeakable misfor¬ 
tunes. It was desolated and enslaved by the farmers 
of the revenue, and by usurers. The poor inhabi¬ 
tants were forced to sell the most beautiful of their 
sons and daughters, the ornaments and offerings in 
their temples, their paintings, and the statues of their 
gods. Their last resource was, to serve their cre¬ 
ditors as slaves. Their sufferings, prior to this, had 
been still more cruel and insupportable; prisons, 
racks, tortures, exposures to the burning sun in sum¬ 
mer, and in winter to extreme cold amidst ice or 
mire: insomuch that servitude seemed a happy deli¬ 
verance, and a scene of peace. Lucullus, finding 
the cities in such dreadful distress, soon rescued the 
oppressed from all their burthens. 

In the first place, he ordered the creditors not to 
take above one percent, for a month’s interest 30 : 
he next abolished all interest, which exceeded the 
principal: the third and most important regulation 
was, that the creditor should not seize more than a 

i 

& See the Life of Sylla, p. 267, not. ("7).* 

This was the legal interest among the I tomans; whence we- 
may learn the comparative scarcity of money in those times. 
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fourth part 6'f the debtor’s income. And, if any 
one added the interest to his capital, he was to lose 
all. By these means within less than four years all 
the debts were paid, and the estates restored free to 
their proprietors. The public fine, which Sylla had 
laid upon Asia, was twenty thousand talents. This 
had been twice paid; and yet the merciless collect¬ 
ors, by usurious claims, had now made it amount to 
a hundred and twenty thousand talents. 

These men, pretending that they had been un¬ 
justly treated, raised a clamour in -Rome against 
Lucullws, and hired a number of popular orators to 
speak against him. They had indeed a considerable 
interest, because many persons who possessed a 
share in the administration were their debtors. Lu- 
cullus, on the other hand, was not only beloved by 
flic nations which had experienced his good offices, 
but the hearts of the other provinces also were his, 
and they longed for a governor who had rendered 
Mich numbers happy. 

Appius Clodius, who had been sent embassador 
to Tigrancs by Lucullus, and who was his wife’s 
brother, at first fell under the direction of guides 
who were subjects to Mithridates. These men made 
him take an unnecessary circuit of many days* jour¬ 
ney in the Upper Countries; but at last an enfran¬ 
chised servant of his, a Syrian by nation, discovered 
to him the imposition, and showed him the right 
road. lie then bade adieu to his barbarian guides, 
and in a few days passed the Euphrates, and reached 
Antioch of Daphne J1 . 

There he had orders to wait for Tigranes, who 
was at that time employed in reducing some cities 
of Phoenicia ? and he found means* to bring over to 

’ l Among several cit ies of that name, this was the principal. It 
was called by way of distinction, 4 The ^ntioch of Daphne.’ 
Daphne yas a beautiful village, about forty furlongs from it, conse¬ 
crated to the nymph of that name, and adorned with groves of a 
larye extent (several of them probably of laurel) in the midst of 
which stood the temple of Apollo and Diana. Thekgrove and 
,'empje 'Vi.ro a winctuaiy. 
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the Roman interest many princes, who had submitted 
to the Armenian out of pure necessity. Among these 
was Zarbienus, king of Gordyene. A number of the 
cities like wise, which Tigranes had conquered,private¬ 
ly sent deputies to Clodius; and received from him in 
return, a promise of all the succour which Lucullus 
could give, coupled with a request that they would 
make no immediate resistance. The Armenian go¬ 
vernment was, indeed, an insupportable burthen to 
the Greeks. The king’s pride in particular, through 
a long course of prosperity, had become so enor¬ 
mously arrogant, that he thought whatever yyas great 
and admirable in the eyes of the world was not only 
subject to his power, but even made for his use. 
For, though his prospects at first were but small and 
contemptible, be had subdued many nations, and 
humbled the Parthian power more than any prince 
before him. He had colonised Mesopotamia with 
Greeks, whom he draughted iii great numbers out 
of Cilicia and Cappadocia. lie had drawn the 
Scenite 3 * Arabians from their wandering way of life, 
and placed them nearer to Armenia, that he might 
avail himself of their mercantile abilities. He had 
many kings at his court in the capacity of servants, and 
foui” 13 in particular as mace-bearers or footmen, who 
whenever he rode on horseback ran before him in 
short jackets, and when he sat to give audience, 
stood by with their hands clasped together; which 
last circumstance seems a mark of the lowest slavery, 
a token that they had not only resigned their liberty, 
but that they had likewise surrendered to their ma&- 
ter their body itself rather to suffer than to act. 

Appius, not in the least disconcerted by all this 

31 So called, probably, from their living in tents. 

J} Hume, upon the authority of W. Malmesb. and Hoveden, 
informs us of an English prince (Edgar), who ‘obliged twice that 
number of tributary princes to row him in a barge upon the i>oe.* 
But kings were then as numerous in this island, as they I«mi lately 
* become in the west of Germany, where the rvame of * icing-maker r 
has been won from our English Warwick by a wholesale manu¬ 
facturer of the article. (1806.)* 
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pomp, plainly set forth his commission at his first 
audience: “ that he was come to demand Mithri- 
<f dates, whom Lucullus claimed for his triumph; 
“ otherwise, he must declare war against Tigranes.” 
Whatever efforts that prince made to receive the 
message with an easy countenance, and a kind of 
smile, it was visible to all that he was affected with 
the young man's bold address. This was indeed the 
first free speech, which he had heard for five and 
twenty years; for so long he had been a king, or 
rather a tyrant. The answer however, which he 
returned to Appius was, “ that he would not deliver 
“ up Mithridates; and, if the Homans began the 
“ war, he was able to defend himself.” He was 
displeased with Lucullus for having given him, in 
his letter, barely the title of 6 king,' and not that 
of ‘ king of kings ; * and therefore, in his reply, he 
wouid not address him as 4 Jmptrator. 9 This did 
not prevent him, however, from sending magnificent 
presents to Appius; and, when he found he did not 
accept them, lie sent more. At last Appius, that 
he might not seem to reject them out of any parti¬ 
cular pique, took a cup, and sent back all the rest. 
He then returned with the utmost expedition to 
his general. 

Before this, Tigrancs had not deigned to admit 
Mithridates into his presence, nor to speak to a 
prince who was so nearly allied to him, and who 
had lately loi so great a kingdom. He had con¬ 
temptuously sent him to remote marshes and a sickly 
air, where he was kept like a prisoner. Hut he now 
recalled him to court, with great marks of honour 
and regard. In a private conference, they excul¬ 
pated themselves at the expense of their friends. 
Metrodorus the Scepsiau was of the number, an able 
speaker and a man of extensive erudition, who had 
been in .such high favour that he was stiled 4 The 
king*s father.’ When he went embassador (it seems) 
from Mithridates to the Armenian court, to beg 
assistance against the Komaas, Tigranes said; 
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“ What would vou, Metrodorus, advise me to do in 
“this case?** Whether it were that he had the 
interest of Tigrancs in view, or wished to see Mifhri- 
dates absolutely ruined, he replied, “ As an embas- 
“ sador, I should exhort you to comply; but, as 
“ your counsellor, to refuse.” Tigrancs disclosed 
this to Mithridates, not imagining that he would 
resent it in the savage manner he did. Metrodorus, 
however, was immediately put to death; and Ti- 
granes greatly repented the step which he had taken, 
though he had not been absolutely the cause of that 
event, but only added stings to the hatred which 
Mithridates had long entertained against his minister. 
This appeared, when his private memorandums were 
seized, in which Metrodorus was found among those 
marked out for the ax. Tigrancs buried him ho¬ 
nourably, and though he had in his life-time betrayed 
him, spared no expense in his funeral.# 

.Amphicrates the orator likewise, if we may be al¬ 
lowed to record his name for the sake of Athens, died 
at that court. He is said to have been banished from 
his country, and to have retired to Neleucia upon the 
Tigris, where the inhabitants desired him to open a 
school of rhetoric ; but he answered in the most con¬ 
temptuous manner, and with all the vanity of a sophist, 
“ that a plate could not contain a dolphin.” Thence 
he went to the court of Cleopatra, the daughter of 
Mithridates and wife of Tigranes, where he soon ren¬ 
dered himself so obnoxious, that he was forbidden 
all intercourse with the Greeks, upon which he 
starved himself to death. Cleopatra bestowed upon 
him likewise a magnificent funeral, and his tomb is 
near a place called Sapha. 

Lucullus, having established peace and good laws 
in Asia, did not neglect what might be conducive 
to elegance and pleasure; but during his stay at 
Ephesus entertained the Grecian cities with shows, 
triumphal feasts, and trials of skill between wrestlers 
and gladiators. The cities in return instituted a feast 
to his honour, called ‘ Lucullia j’ and the real affec. 
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tion which inspired them withthe thought, was more 
agreeable than the honour itself. 

When Appius was returned, and had acquainted 
him that it was necessary to go to war with Tigranes, 
he w*cnt back to Pontus, and placed himself at the 
head of his troops. His first operation was to lay 
siege to Sinope, or rather to a corps of Cilicians of 
the king’s party, who had thrown themselves into 
that town. These, upon the approach of Lucullus, 
put a great number of the inhabitants to the sword* 
and after setting fire to the city, endeavoured to es¬ 
cape in the night. But Lucullus, discovering their 
intention, entered the town ; and having killed eight 
thousand of them who were left behind, restored to 
the old inhabitants their effects, and strenuously ex¬ 
erted himself in saving the town from the flames. 
His particular inducement w'asthe following dream: 
A person appeared in his sleep to stand by him, and 
say, “ Go forward, Lucullus; for Autolycus is coming' 
“ to meet you.” When he awaked, he could form 
no conjecture about the signification of the dream. 
He took the city however the same day, and in pur¬ 
suing the Cilicians to their ships saw a statue lying 
oil the shore, which they had not been able to get 
on board. This w^s one of the master-pieces of 
Sthenis; and he learned that it was the statue of Au¬ 
tolycus, the founder of Sinope 34 . Autolycus is said 
to have been the son of Deimachus, and one of those 
Thessalians vJio assisted Hercules in the war against 
the Amazons. In his voyage back, along with De- 
moleon and Phlogius, his ship struck on a rock of the 
Chersonese called Pedalion, and foundered. He and 
his tricnds however saved their lives and arms, and 

3 < This Autolycus is likewise mentioned, with some of these cir¬ 
cumstances, by Strabo (xii.) as having been probably one of the 
Argonauts, and established himself at Sinope, a city of Paphlagonia 
on the»Euxine near the mouth of the llalys, on his return. Upon 
hjs death he received divine honours, and had an oracle at that 
place.* 
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went to Skope, whkh they took ftom die Syrians ; 
so called (we are told) as being the descendents of 
Syrus, the son of Apollo and Sinope the daughter of 
Asopus. When Lucullus lieard this, he recollected 
the observation of >>vlla in his commentaries, “ That 
nothing more deserves our belief and attention, than 
what is signified to us in dreams.” 

After intelligence was brought that Mithridates 
and Tigranes were on the point of entering Lycaonia 
and Cilicia with their whole forces, in order to seize 
Asia before him, he could not help thinking it strange 
that the Armenian had not made use of Mithridates 
when in his glory, and joined the armies of Pontus 
while they were in their full strength, but suffered 
them to be broken and destroyed; and now at last 
with cold hopes of success began the war, or rather 
threw himself down headlong with those, who could 
stand no longer. Amidst these transactions Mach ares 
the son of Mithridates, who w as master of the Bos¬ 
porus, sent Lucullus a coronet of gold of a thousand 
crowns’ value, and begged to be numbered among 
the friends and allies of Rome. 

Lucullus, concluding that the first war was 
finished, left Sornatius with a corps of six thousand 
men to settle the affairs of the' ^province ; and, with 
twelve thousand foot and less than three thousand 
horse, maiclied to begin another. It seemed amazing 
and irrational temerity to go with a m t ere handful of 
men against so many warlike nations^ so many my¬ 
riads of cavalry, and such a vast country, intersected 
with dfeep rivers and barricaded with mountains eter¬ 
nally covered with snow. His soldiers of course, who 
were not otherwise under the best discipline, followed 
him with great reluctance and were ready to mutiny. 
On the other hand, the pqpwlar orators clamoured 
against him in Rome, representing that he com¬ 
menced war after war; not that the public utility 
required it, but that he might always retain the 
command and continue in arms, accumulatingriches 
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at tlie risk of the commonwealth* These at last suc¬ 
ceeded in their design [which was, to get him re¬ 
called]. 

He readied the Euphrates, however, by long 
marches; and finding it swoln and muddied by the 
late rains, lie was apprehensive he should have much 
delay and difficulty in collecting boats, and making 
a bridge of them. But in the evening the fiood began 
to subside, and lessened in such a manner in the 
night, that next morning the river appeared consi¬ 
derably within it’s channel. The people of the coun¬ 
try observing little islands in it’s bed, which had 
seldom been visible, and the stream breaking gently 
about them, considered Luciillus as something more 
than mortal. For they saw the great rive^put on a 
mild and obliging air to him, and alibi'd him a quick 
and ea-y passage. 

He availed himself of the opportunity, and passed 
it with his army. Immediately afterward, an auspi¬ 
cious omen appeared. A number ol'heifers sacred to 
the Persian Diana, the goddess whom the inhabitants 
of those parts particularly worship, were pasturing on 
the other side. These heifers are used only in the 
way of sacrifice ; at other times they ranged at large, 
marked with the figpre of a torch 3 ’ as a token of their 
designation ; and it was difficult to take them, when 
thev were wanted. But now the army had no sooner 
cro-sed the river, than one of them went and stood 
by a rock deemed sacred to the goddess, and hanging 
down her l*ead in the manner of those which are 
bound, offered herself to Lucullus as a victim. He 
sacrificed also a bull to the Euphrates, on account of 
his -afe passage. 

i c. 

i here he rested that whole dav, to refresh his armv. 

•/ ' */ 

The next he marched forward through Sophene, 

r,i As emblematical of Pinna, the torch of the night. The cus¬ 
tom 1)1' marking animals with an iron is very ancient, being alluded 
to in Anacreon. Herds, of the kind here spoken of, were common 
in the Pagan world: sue!, were * the oxen of the sun,* mentioned 
in the Odyssey, <vc. H 
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'without doing the least injury to those, who submit-* 
ted and received his troops in a proper manner. Nay, 
when his men wished to stop and take a fort supposed 
to |>e full of treasure,, he pointed to mount Taurus in 
the distance, and said, “ Yonder is the fort, wliich 
<£ you are to take; as for these things, they will of 
“ course belong to the conquerorand then, push¬ 
ing his march, he crossed the Tigris and entered 
Armenia. 

As Tigrancs ordered the first man who brought him 
an account of the enemy’s arrival, to lose his head 
for his reward, no one afterward presumed to mention 
it. He remained in ignorance, though the hostile 
fire already touched him; and with pleasure heard 
his flatterers say, 46 Lucullus would be a courageous 
* 6 general, if he durst await Tigranes at Ephesus, 
“ and did not quit Asia at the very Bight of his im- 
ei mouse armies.” Thus it is not every constitution 
which can bear much wine, neither can an ordinary 
mind endure great prosperity without staggering. 
Ihc first of his friends, who ventured to tell him the 
truth, was Mithrobarzanes; and he was but ill re¬ 
warded for the liberty, which he had taken. He was 
sent against Lucullus, at the head of three thousand 
horse and a more respectable bofly of foot, with or¬ 
ders to take the Roman general alive, but to tread the 
rest under his feet. 

Part of the Roman forces were pitching their tents, 
and the rest were upon the march, wher. their scouts 
brought intelligence that the barbarians were at hand. 
Lucullus therefore had his apprehensions that, if they 
attacked him before his troops w r ere all assembled and 
formed^they might be thrown into disorder. He 
therefore set about entrenching himself: and in the 
mean time despatched his lieutenant Sextilius, with 
sixteen hundred horse and not many more infantry, 
including both the light and the heavy-armed, with 
others when he approached the enemy, to stop 'and 
agmse them, till he should be informed that the en- 
tr^ftchments were finished. 
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Sextilius was anxious to obey his orders, but 
Mithrobarzanes came upon him so boldly, that he 
was forced to fight. Mithrobarzanes behaved with 
great bravery, but he fell in the action ; upon which 
his froops took to flight, and were most of them cut 
in pieces. 

After this Tigranes left Tigranocerta, the great 
city which he had built, and retired to mount Taurus, 
where he intended to collect all his forces. But Lu- 
cullus,. not giving him much time tor preparation, 
sent Murena to harass and cut off the parties on one 
side, as last as they came up; and on the other side, 
Sextilius advanced against a large corps of Arabians, 
which was going to join the king. These he attacked 
as they were encamping, and killed the greatest part 
of them. Murena following the steps of Tigranes, 
seized an opportunity of falling* upon him, as he was 
leading a large army along a rugged and narrow defile. 
The king himself fled, abandoning the whole of his 
baggage. Many of the Armenians were put to the 
sword, and still more made prisoners. 

Lucullus after this success marched against Tigra¬ 
nocerta, and invested it with his army. There were 
in that city many Greeks, who had been transplanted 
out of Cilicia, and # many barbarians whose fortune 
had been no better than that of the Greeks; Adia- 
benians, Assyrians, Gordyenians, and Cappadocians, 
whose cities Tigranes had demolished, and removing 
the inhabitants, compelled them to settle in that 
which he had built. The place was full of treasure, 
and rich ornaments; every private person as well as 
grandee, in order to make their court to the king, 
striving which should contribute most to it’s improve¬ 
ment and decoration. For this season, Lucullus car¬ 
ried on the siege with great vigour; thinking that 
Tigranes would, contrary to his better judgment, be 
provoked to give him battle. And he was not mis¬ 
take!]. Mithridates, by messengers and letters, 
strongly dissuaded the king from hazarding a battle, 
and advised him only to cut off the Homan convoys 
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with his cavalry. Taxiles too, who came on the part 
of Mitkridates to co-operate with Tigranes, entreated 
him to avoid encountering the Roman arms which, 
he assured him, were invincible. 

At first, the king heard him with patience. ' But 
when the Armenians and Gordycnians arrived with 
all their forces, when the kings of the Medes, and 
Adiabenians had brought in their armies, when the 
Arabians poured in from the coasts of the Babylo¬ 
nian^ sea, and the Albanians and their neighbours 
the Iberians from the Caspian (beside a considerable 
body, gained by presents and persuasion, from those 
nations about the Araxes which live without regal 
government) then nothing was expressed at the king’s 
table or council board, but sanguine hopes and bar¬ 
barian menaces. Taxiles was in danger of his life for 
having attempted to oppose the resolution of engag¬ 
ing, and Mithridates himself was accused of envying 
the glorious successes awaiting the arms of his son-in- 
law 7 . 

Tigranes therefore would not tarry for him, lest 
he should share with him the honour of the victory, 
but immediately advanced with his whole forces; and 
is said to have expressed to his friends great uneasi¬ 
ness, <e That he should have to dp only with Lucullus, 

and not try his strength at once against all the ge- 
“ nerals of Rome.” His boasts indeed do not appear 
entirely frantic and destitute of reason, w hen he was 
surveying so many nations and princes under his 
standard, such astonishing numbers of* heavy-armed 
infhntry and so many myriads of cavalry. He had 
twenty thousand archers and slingers, and fifty-five 
thousand horse, of which seventeen thousand (ac¬ 
cording to the account sent by Lucullus to the senate) 
were completely clad in steel. His infantry, divided 
into companies and battalions, consisted of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men; and there were thirty-five 


3* The Persian gulf. The Araxee, mentioned below (hod. the 
Arali>), rises in mount Taurus, and falls into the Caspian sea** 
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thousand pioneers and other labourers to iftake road#, 
prepare bridges, cleanse the courses of rivers, provide 
wood, and answer all the other occasions of the afrtiy. 
Th^se were drawn up behind, to give it a more for¬ 
midable appearance of strength and numbers. 

When he had passed mount Taurus, and spread 
his troops upon the plain, he could see the Homan 
army besieging Tigranocerta. The mixed multitude 
of barbarians in the city likewise saw him, and in a 
menacing manner pointed to their king’s armies from 
the walls. 

Luculhis, before the battle, held a council of war. 
Some advised him to quit the siege, and meet Tigranes 
with all his forces; others were of opinion, that he 
should continue the siege, and not leave so many 
enemies behind him. He told them, that “ Neither 
<c separately gave good counsel, but both together 
“ did.” He therefore divided his forces, and left 
Murena before the place with six thousand nien; 
while he with the rest of the infantry, consisting of 
twenty-four cohorts which contained not more than 
ten thousand combatants, the whole of his cavalry, 
and about a thousand slingers and archers, marched 
against Tigranes. 

He encamped 09 a large plain with a river before 
him; where his army appeared so very inconsiderable, 
as to afford much matter of mirth to the royal flatter* 
ers. Some, ridiculed it’s diminutive appearance \ 
others, by way of jest, cast lots for the spoil 37 : and 
there was not one of the generals and princes, who 
did not express his desire to be employed exclusively 
’upon that service, while Tigranes should only sit still 
and look on. The king likewise, thinking it neces¬ 
sary to show himself facetious and sarcastic upon the 
occasion, made use of the celebrated expression* 
“ That if they came as embassadors, there were too 


o So the grandees of France are said to have done, previously to 
the fatal battle of Agincourt.—* Who will go to hazard with mft 
for twenty English prisoners?* (Shaksp. Hen. V. iii. 7.J* 
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“ many of them ; if as soldiers, too few.” Thus they 
passed the first day in mirth and raillery. 

The next morning early, Lucullus drew out his 
army. The camp of the barbarians was on the eastern 
side of the river. But the current, w’here it is most 
fordable, makes a bend to the west. As Lucullus 
marched hastily down toward that quarter, Tigranes 
thought he was retreating. Upon this, he called out 
to Taxiles, and said with a scornful smile, “ Seest 
“ thou not these invincible Roman legions taking to 
“ flight?” Taxiles answered, “ I sincerely wish, my 
“ lord, that your good genius may work a miracle 

in your favour; bat these legions do not use their 
“ best accoutrements in a mere march. They do not 
“ wear their polished shields, nor take their bright 
“ helmets out of their cases, as you see they have 
xt now done. All this splendid appearance indicates 
“ their intention to fight, and to advance against 
“ their enemies as fast as possible.” While Taxiles 
was yet speaking, they saw the eagle of the foremost 
legion make a motion to the right by Lucullus* 
order, and the cohorts proceed in good order to pass 
the river. 

Upon this, Tigranes villi much difficulty awaked 
from his intoxication, and exclaimed two or three 


times, tc 
“ us ?” 


Are these men then really coming against 
After this he drew out his forces in a hastv 


and disorderly manner; taking himself the command 


of the main body, and giving the left wing to the 
king of the Adiabenians, and the right to the king of 
the Medcs. In front of this right wing were placed 
most of the cavalry, who were armed in steel. 


As Lucullus was about to cross the river, some of 


liis officers admonished him to beware of that day 
which was one of the inauspicious, or (as they call 
them) black ones to the Romans: for upon that day, 
Cajpio’s army had been defeated by the Cimbri. Lu¬ 
cullus returned the memorable answer, “ I will make 


6( this day, too, an auspicious one for Rome.” It 
was^he sixth of October. 
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Having thus spoken, and exhorted his men to 
exert themselves, he advanced at their head against 
the enemy. He was armed with a breast-plate of 
steel formed in scales, which cast a surprising lustre; 
and the robe which he wore over it, was adorned 
with fringe. He immediately drew his sword, to show 
his troops the necessity of coming hand to hand with 
an adversary accustomed to fight at a distance, and 
by the vigour of their charge of not leaving them 
room to exercise their missive weapons. Observing 
that the enemy’s heavy armed cavalry, upon which 
they placed their chief dependence,' was covered by 
a hill which was plain and even at the top, and which 
with an acclivity of only four furlongs w T as not very 
difficult to ascend, he despatched his Thracian and 
Gaulish horse with orders to take them in flank, and 
1.0 stiikc at nothing but the shafts of their pikes. 
Their whole strength, indeed, consists in the pike ; 
and they have no other weapon, either offensive or 
defensive, which they can use, on account of the 
heavy and unpliablc armour in which they are as it 
were immured. 

Meanwhile, he began to climb the hill with two 
companies of infantry ; and the soldiers followed 
him with great readiness, when they saw him, en¬ 
cumbered as lie was with his armour, the first to 
labour on foot up the ascent. After he had reached 
the summit, he placed himself on the most conspi¬ 
cuous part of/t, and cried out ? “ The victory is ours, 
“ my felhnv-soldiers, the \ictory is ours!” At the 
same time he advanced against the heavy-armed 
cavalry, and ordered his men not to make any use of 
their javelins, but to come to close action, and to 
aim their blows at their enemies’.legs and thighs, in 
which parts alone they were unarmed. There was 
no need, however, to carry this into execution. Tor, 
instead of standing to receive the Romans, they set 
up a try of fear, and most despicably fied without 
having struck a stroke. In their flight they and 
their horses, heavy with armour, ran bjjck upon their 
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own infantfy, and threw them into confusion; so that 
all those myriads were routed, without standing to 
receive one wound, or spilling a single drop of blood. 
Multitudes however were slain in their flight, or 
rather in their attempt to fly ; their ranks being so 
thick and deep, that they entangled and impeded 
.each other. 

Tigranes rode off one of the first, with a few at¬ 
tendants; and seeing his son involved in his mis¬ 
fortune, he took the diadem from his head, gave it 
to him with tears, and desired him to save himself 
in the best manner he could, by taking some other 
road. The young prince did not venture to wear 
it, but put it into the hands of one of his most faith¬ 
ful servants, who happened to be subsequently taken 
and brought to Lucidlus. Thus the royal diadem 
of Tigranes added to the honours of the spoil. It is 
said, that of the foot there fell above a hundred thou¬ 
sand, and of the horse very few escaped; whereas 
the Romans had but five killed, and a hundred 
wounded. Antiochus the philosopher % in his 
Treatise upon the Gods, speaking of this action says, 
“ The sun never beheld such another.” Strabo 3 ' 
likewise, another philosopher, in his Historical Com¬ 
mentaries informs us, that even the conquerors were 
ashamed, and ridiculed each other for having em¬ 
ployed weapons against such vile slaves. And Livy 
asserts, that the Romans with y such inferior numbers 
never engaged such a multitude as thfc. The victors 
did not, indeed, make up the twentieth part of the 
vanquished. The most able and experienced com¬ 
manders among the Romans paid the highest com¬ 
pliments to the generalship of Lucullus; principally, 
because by method^ entirely different he had defeat¬ 
ed two of the greatest and most powerful kings in 
the world ; the first by an expeditious, and the other 

38 Antiochus of Ascalon: Cicero was his disciple. $ee his 
Acad. ii. 2. 

* Strabo, the geographer and historian, was also a philosopher; 
of th« Stoic form. 
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by a slow process. He ruined Mitbridates^ when in 
the height of his power, by "delay*, 

and Tigranes- by celerity; Among all the 1 ^e#erals 
indeed in the world, there hate;been feW 
of any one’s availing himself of delay fpr execution, 
or of expedition tor security. : , ,, , tA/' 

Hence it was, that Mithridates made no haste to 
come to action, or to join Tigranes; imagining* that 
Lucullus would proceed with his ysual slowness and 
circumspection. But when he met & few Armenians 
on the road, with the utmost marks of consternation 
upon them, he formed some conjecture of what had 
happened ; and many more frequently coming tip 
naked arid wounded, he was too well assured of the 
loss, and inquired for Tigranes. But though he 
found him in the most destitute and deplorable Con¬ 
dition, hrdid not offer him the least insult. Instead 
of that, he dismounted and bewailed with him their 
common misfortunes, gave him his own royal equi¬ 
page, and held up to him a prospect of better success. 
They immediately began to levy fresh forces. 

In Tigranocerm the Greeks had mutinied against 
the barbarians, and wished to deliver the city to 
Lucullus. Accordingly, he assaulted and toolc it. 
After he had secured the royal treasures, he resigned 
the plunder of the town to his soldiers; and. they 
found there, beside other rich booty, eight thousand 
talents in copied money. In addition to this, he dis¬ 
tributed to each man from .the spoils eight hundred 
drachmas. •And learning, that there were found in 
the town ? number of the artists requisite in thea¬ 
trical amusements, whom Tigranes had collected 
from all parts for opening the theatre lie had built, 
he 'made use Of them in the games and other public 
diversions exhibited in honour of his victory. 

' The Greeks he sent back to their own countries, 
and furnished them with necessaries for that purpose. 
He likewise permitted the barbarians, who had been 
compelled to* settle there, to return to their respect¬ 
ive abodes. Thus it happened that, by the dispek 
voi;. in. 2 B 
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sion of the people of one city, many cities recovered 
their former inhabitants: for which reason, Lucullus 
was reverenced by them as a patron and founder. II c 
succeeded, also, in his other undertakings agreeably to 
his merit; being more desirous of the praise ofjusticc 
and humanity, than of that which arises from military 
achievements. For in those the army claims a great 
part, and fortune a still greater ; whereas the other 
are proofs of a gentle disposition and well-disciplined 
mind, and by them Luculltis brought the barbarians 
to submit without the sword. The kings of the 
Arabs came over to him, and put their possessions 
in his power : the whole nation of Sophene followed 
their example; and the Gordyenians were even de¬ 
sirous to quit their habitations, and follow him with 
their wives and children. The cause was as follows:— 

Zarbienus, king of Gordyenc, unable (as it has 
been stated) to support the tyranny of Tigranes, ap¬ 
plied privately through Appius to Lucullus, and de¬ 
sired to be admitted as an ally. This application 
being discovered, he was put to death with his w ife 
and children, before the Romans entered Armenia. 
Lucullus, however, did not forget it; but as he 
passed through Gordyenc, he took care that Zar¬ 
bienus should have a magnificent funeral, and adorn¬ 
ed the pile with gold stuffs and royal vestments found 
among the spoils of Tigranes. The Roman general 
himself set nre to it, and together f witli the friends 
and relations of the deceased offered the accustom¬ 
ed libations, declaring him his own friend and an 
ally of the Roman people. He caused a monument, 
likewise, to be erected at a considerable expense to 
liis memory: for there was found in the royal trea¬ 
sury a great quantity of golcl and silver, beside three 
millions of measures of wheat laid up in his store¬ 
houses. This wits a sufficient provision for the sol¬ 
diers; and Lucullus was much admired for ^making 
the war maintain itself 40 , and carrying it on with* 

40 This art, if entitled to ijubniration, has been much more ad- 
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out takiog a single drachma out of the public trea¬ 
sury. 

About this time, there came an embassy from the 
kii^g of Farthia, to solicit his friendship and alliance. 
Lucullus received the proposal with pleasure, and 
sent embassadors in his turn; who while they were 
at that prince's court, discovered that he was yet 
unresolved what part to act, and that he was private¬ 
ly treating with Tigrancs for Mesopotamia, as a re¬ 
ward for the succours with which he should supply 
him. As soon as Lucullus learned this, he deter¬ 
mined to let Tigrancs and Mithridates alone, as ad¬ 
versaries already exhausted, and to try his strength 
with the l*arthian by entering his territories. He 
thought it would be glorious, if by one vigorous effort 
like an able wrestler he should throw three princes 
successively, and victoriously traverse the dominions 
of three of the most powerful kings under the sun 
without a single fill. 

For this reason he sent orders to Sornatius and his 
other officers in Pontus to bring their forces to him, 
as he intended to begin his march for Parthia from 
Gordyenc. These officers had already perceived 
their soldiers to be refractory and obstinate, but now 
they found them absolutely mutinous, and incapable 
of being wrought upon by any method of persuasion 
or of force. On the contrary, they loudly declared 
they would piot even stay there, but would go and 
leave Pontus itself unguarded. When an account 
of this behaviour was brought to Lucullus, it cor¬ 
rupted the troops he had with him: and they were 
most ready to receive the impression, loaded as they 
were with wealth, enervated with luxury, and pant¬ 
ing after repose. Upon hearing therefore of the 
bold terms, in which the others had expressed them¬ 
selves, they said they had acted like men, and set 
an example worthy of imitation: “ And surely,'* 
continued they, “ our services entitle us to a dis-- 

mirably managed of late years by the modern over-runner of Eu*' 

iopt*. {180b.) f 
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“ charge, that we may return to our own country,. 
<fi and enjoy ourselves in security and quiet.” 

These speeches, and worse than these, coming to 
the ears of Lucullus, he gave up all thoughts Of his 
Parthian expedition, and marched once more against 
Tigrancs. It was now the height of summer; and 
yet, when he had gained the summit of Taurus, he 
saw with regret the corn only green: so backward 
arc the seasons in those parts, on account of the ex¬ 
treme cold 41 . He descended however into the plain, 
and beat the Armenians, who ventured to face him, 
iiftwo or three skirmishes. He then plundered the 
villages at pleasure, and by taking the convoys de¬ 
signed for Tigranes, brought that want upon the 
enemy, which he had dreaded for himself. 

He omitted no measure, which might urge them 
to a decisive battle : lie drew a line of circumvalla- 
tion about their camp; he laid waste their country 
before their eyes; but they had been too often de¬ 
feated, to think of risking an engagement. He 
therefore marched against Artaxata the capital of 
Tigranes, where he had left his wives and children; 
concluding that he would not suffer it to be taken, 
without attempting it's relief. , 

It is said that Annibal the Carthaginian, after An- 
tiochus had been subdued by the Romans, addressed 
himself to Artaxas king of Armenia. While he was 
at that prince’s court, beside instructing and improv¬ 
ing him in other important matters,die pointed out 
to him a place which, though it then lay unoccupied 
and neglected, afforded the happiest situation ima¬ 
ginable for a city. Of this lie gave him the plan, 
and strongly, advised him tQ carry it into execution. 
The king* cteirted with the suggestion, desired him 
to take t^^ifeeC^ton of the work; and in a short 

time there w^ seen a large and beautiful city, which 

* 

41 This particular is confirmed by modern traveller*: They tell 
•via, the snow lies in that country till August; an effect perhap*. 
arising from the loftv ridge* of Taurus and Caucasus, by which it 
is bounded. 
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lx?re that prince’s name, and was declared'the me¬ 
tropolis of Armenia. 

When Lucullns advanced to lay siege to this place, 
the patience of Tigranes failed him. He marched 
in quest of the Romans, an<I the fourth day encamp¬ 
ed over-against them, being sej>arated from them 
only by the river Arsanias, which they must neces¬ 
sarily cross in their march to Artaxata. Lucullus 
having sacrificed to the gods, in full persuasion that 
the victory was his own, passed over in order of 
battle with twelve cohorts in front. The rest were 
placed in the rear, to prevent their being surround* 
ed by the enemy. For their motions were vrateked 
by a large and select body of cavalry, covered by 
some flying squadrons of* Mardian archers and Ibe¬ 
rian spearmen, in whose courage and skill, more 
than that of all his other foreign troops, Tigranes 
placed the highest confidence. Their behaviour, 
however, did not distinguish them. - They exchang¬ 
ed a few blows witii the Roman horse, and then, 
without waiting the charge of the infantry, dispersed 
themselves in flight, and drew off the Roman cavalry 
to the pursuit. 

Tigranes now, seeing his advantage, advanced 
with liis cavalry. Lucullus was a little intimidated 
by their numbers, and the splendour of their appear¬ 
ance. He therefore recalled his own horse; and in 
the mean time was the foremost to advance against 
the nobility 42 * who with the flower of the army were 
about the kipg’s person. But they fled at the sight 
of him, without having struck a blow. Of the three 
kings engaged in the action, the flight of Mithridates 
seems to have been the most disgraceful, for he did 
not stand the very shouts of the Jlomans. The pur- 

♦* In the original, it is by which (though some would 

read Arfoxctrveis, and some Aju&wc;} in all probability is meant the 
king’s body-guard, consisting chiefly of the nobility. According to 
Livy, jio fewer than sixty of Tigranes* friends and great officers 
walked in the procession of Lucullus* triumph, Nor is it Wonder¬ 
ful, that he had a guard <?f his own nobility, when he had princes 
for his menial servants. 

9 
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suit continued. the whole night, until wearied with 
^carnage, and satisfied with their prisoners and booty, 
the Romans desisted. Livy informs us, that in the 
•former battle there wferef greater numbers killed and 
taken prisoners, but in this persons of higher quality. 

Lucullus, elevated with his success, resolved to 
penetrate the Upper Country, and to finish the de¬ 
struction of this barbarian prince. It was now the 
.autumnal equinox, and he met with storms which he 
had not expected. The snow fell almost constantly j 
and when the sky was clear, the frost was so intense, 
that from the extreme cold the horses could scarcely 
drink of the rivers; nor could they pass them but 
with the utmost difficulty, because the ice broke and 
cut the sinews of their legs. Besides the greatest 
part of their march was through close and wmody 
roads, where the troops were daily wet and covered 
with snow; and they had only damp places, in w hich 
to pass th.eir miserable nights. 

They had not therefore fi<flowed Lucullus many 
days, before they began to be reT enny. Atfiist 
they had recourse to entreaties, and sent their tri¬ 
bunes to intercede for them : but afterward they 
jnet in a more tumultuous manner, and their mur¬ 
murs were heard all over the- camp by night; the 
surest toktiu, perhaps, of a mutiny 43 . Lucullus tried, 
what every milder measure could do: he exhorted 
them only to compose themselves at little longer, 
until they had destroyed the Armefiian Carthage 
built by Annibal, the bitterest eneniy'to the Roman 
name. But, finding Lis eloquence ineffectual, he 
marched back and passed the ridge of mount Taufus 
another way. Thence he descended into Mygdonia, 
an open and^ fertile country, where stands a great 
and populow^fyi-by the barbarians called Nisibis, 
and by theAntioch of Mygdonia ll \ Gouras, 

45 Witness the mclnnta conloquia and the a ox r.iinax of the Pan- 
nonian, and the rro.r concnfna of the German mutiny, so admirably 
described by Tacitus’, Ann. i. 16, 28, 39.* 

y It was called Antioch, because in it’s delicious \yalL and plea- 
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brother to Tigranes, had the title of it’s governor, 
on account of his dignity ; but the real cothmander 
there was Callimachus, who by his eminent abilities 
as an engineer, had alreadygjvcn Lucullus so much 
trouble at Amistis. ' 

Lucullus, having invested the place, availed him* 
self of all the arts used in a siege, and pressed it 
with so much vigour, that he carried it sword in 
baud. Gouras surrendered himself, and was treated 


with the utmost humanity. But he refused to listen 
to Callimachus, though he offered to discover to him 
a vast quantity of hidden treasure; and put him in 
fetters, in order that lie might suffer capital punish* 
ment for having set fire to the city of Amisus, and 
thus deprived him of the honour of showing his cle¬ 
mency to the Greeks. 

Hitherto, one might say, fortune had followed 
Lucullus, and fought for him. But from this time 
the gale of her favour fell ; he could do nothing 
without infinite difficulty, and struck upon every 
rock in his way. He behaved indeed with all the 
valour and persevering spirit of a good general, but 
his actions had no longer their wonted glory and fa¬ 
vourable acceptance with the world. Nay, tossed 
as he was upon the waves of fruitless contention, he 
was in danger of losing the glory which he bad al¬ 
ready acquired. For great part of his misfortunes, 
however, he might blame himself; because, in the 


first place, h« would never study to oblige the com¬ 
mon soldiers, but looked upon every compliance 
with their inclinations as the source of his disgrace. 


and the destruction of his authority. What was of 
still more consequence, he could not behave in an 
easy affable manner to those, who were upon a foot¬ 
ing with him in point of rank *and birth, but treat¬ 
ed them with haughtiness, and wisidered himself 
as greatly their superior. These blemishes Lucullus, 


sant situation, it resembled the Antioch of Daphne, mentioned 
p. 353, not. (!$].) 
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■we are told, combined with every other perfection. 
He was tall, well-made, graceful, eloquent, and had 
abilities for the Forum as well as for the field. 

The soldiers, Sallust informs us, were ill-affected 
to him from the beginning of the war, because he 
had made them keep the field two winters succes¬ 
sively, the one before Cyzicum and the other before 
Amisus. The rest of the winters, likewise, were 
disagreeable to them: they cither piv.ed them in 
hostilities against some cncim, or if they happened 
to be among friends, they were obliged to live in 
tents. For Lucu1Juj> never once snffeied his troops 
to enter any Grecian cit), or any other in alliance 
with Rome. 

While the soldiers were of themselves thus ill-dis¬ 
posed, they were remicicd still moie mutinous by 
the demagogues at home ; who, through envv to 
Lucullus, accused him of piotracting the war iiom 
a love of power and of pillage. “ lie had almost 
<£ the entire direction (they said) of Cilicia, Asia, 
“ Bithynia, Paphiagonia, Galatia, Pontus Armenia, 
66 and all the provinces as far as the Phasis 17 ; and 
“ now he was plundering the royal palaces of Ti- 
“ grancs, as if he had been sent to strip, not to 
“ subdue kings.” So Lucius Quintius, one of the 
tribunes, is said to have expressed himself; the same 
who was principally concerned in procuring a de¬ 
cree, that Lucullus should be superseded in his com¬ 
mand, and that most of his troops should have their 
discharge. 

To these misfortunes was added another, which 
absolutely ruined Lucidltis* affairs. Publius Clodiu§, 
a man of the utmost insolence and effrontery, was* 
brother to his wife $' a woman so abandoned, that it 
was even believed she had an incestuous commerce 
with him* fife hdfe arms at the time under Lucul¬ 
lus, andyimaginpd that he was not promoted as he 

4* Th ig jj||ft rapid river in Colchis, which after passing (as Strabo, 
xi., informs uft) under a hundred and twenty bridges, pours itself* 
into th$ JSuxine Sea.* 
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deserved} for he was ambitious of the highest station, 
and on account of his disorderly life many were put 
above him. Finding this, he intrigued with the' 
Fimbrian troops; arid end&V'pured to set them 
against Lucullus by flattering speeches and insinua-* 
tions, to which they were neither unaccustomed, nor r 
unwilling to attend. For the^e were the men, whom * 
Fimbria had formerly persuaded to kill the consul 
Flacctis, and to appoint himself their general in his 
stead. Still retaining their old principles, they re¬ 
ceived Clodius with pleasure, and called him ‘the 
Soldiers* Friend.* He did indeed pretend to be 
concerned at their sufferings, and used to say, 
“ Shall there no period be put to our wars and toils? 
“ Shall we go on fighting one nation after another, 
“ and wear out our whole lives in wandering over 
<s the world ? And what is the reward of so many 
46 laborious expeditions ? What, but to guard Lu- 
<c cullus* waggons and camels, loaded With cups of 
“ gold and precious stones ? Whereas Porappy’s 
“ soldiers, alicady discharged, sit down with their 
<c wives and children upon fertile estates and irf plea- 
“ sant towui s j not for having dri\cn Mithridates And 
“ Tigrancs into inaccessible deserts, and destroyed 
“ the royal cities iij Asia, but for having fought with 
“ fugitive^ in Spain and slaves in Italy. If we must 
“ for ever have our svvoids in our hands, let us re* 
“ serve all pur hearts, and what remains of our 
limbs, foi a geneial who thinks the wealth of his 
“ men hi? greatest ornament.” 

These complaints against Lucullus corrupted his 
Soldiers to such a degree, that they would not follow 
him cither against Tigrancs or Mithridates, who from 
Armenia had thrown himself into Pontus, and was 
beginning to recover his authprity there. They 
pretended that it was impracticable to march in the 
winter, and therefore loitered in Gordyene, expect¬ 
ing Pompey or some other general would be sent as 
successor to Lucullus. But when intelligence was 
brought that Mithridates had defeated Fabius, and 
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was marching against Somatius and Triarius, they 1 
were ashamed of their inaction, and told LucullaS* 
he might lead them wherever he pleased. 

Triarius being informed of the approach of Lu¬ 
cullus was Ambitious, before he arrived, to seize the 
victory which he thought perfectly secure ; in con¬ 
sequence of which, he hazarded and lost a great 
battle. If is said that above seven thousand Romans 
were killed, among whom were a hundred and fifty 
centurions and twenty-four tribunes. Mithridates 
likewise took their camp. Lucullus, fortunately for 
Triarius, arrived a few days afterward, and conceal¬ 
ed him from the soldiers, who were anxious to wreak 
their vengeance upon him. 

As Mithridates now avoided an action, and chose 
to wait for Tigraucs who was coming up with a large 
army, Lucullus in order to prevent their junction, 
determined to go once more in quest of Tigrancs. 
But while he was upon his march, the Fimbrians 
mutinied and dcseitcd his standard, alleging that 
they were discharged by an express decree, and no 
longer obliged to serve under Lucullus, when those 
provinces w r ere consigned to another. Lucullus, 
upon this occasion, submitted to many tilings be¬ 
neath his dignity. lie applied to the private men 
one by one, going round to their tents with a sup¬ 
plicating aspect, and with tears in his eyes; nay, he 
' condescended to take some of them bv the hand. 
But they rejected all his advances; aiid, throwing 
down their empty purses before him, liade him go 
alone and fight the enemy, since he alone knew r how 
to make his advantage of it. 

As the other soldiers however interposed, thc^ 
Fimbrians were prevailed upon to stay the whole 
Summer * on coupon that, if no enemy during that 
time faced iHepi ip the field, they should be at liberty 
retire, 1 Lucullus was obliged either to accept this 
pn^eai, or tp* abandon the country, and leave it 
$ney; to, the barbarians. He kept the troths 
without pretending to exercise 
^ ’ 12 
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aby act of authority over them, or to lead them out 
to battle; thinking it all he could expect that they 
should remain upon the spot, ^ and obliged inactively 
to look on* while Tigranes wfc&^ayaging Cappadocia, 
and Mifhridates was again growing strong and inso¬ 
lent ; though he had acquainted the senate by letter, 
that that prince was completely subdued, and depu¬ 
ties were come to settle the affairs of Pontus, as a 
•prouncc entirely reduced. Tbgjfc deputies, upon 
thur arrival, found that he was ‘ifHf even master of 
himself, but exposed to every instance of insult and 
contempt from his own soldiers. Nay, with such 
wanton mockery was he treated by them, that at 
the c\j'i».i f .iju of the summer they armed and chal¬ 
lenged the cnemv, who were now retired into quar¬ 
ters. They shouted as in the charge, made passes 
in the air, and then left the cum}), railing Lucullus 
to witne- > th i. 
promised to do 

Pomuey wrote to the other legions to attend him. 
For through his interest with the people and the flat¬ 
tering insinuations of the oratois, he was already 
appointed general against Mithridates and Tigranes. 
To the senate indeed, and all the best of the Ro¬ 
man-., Lucullus appeared to ha\e very hard treat¬ 
ment ; since lie was superseded, not so much in the 
war a* in the fiiumph, and u<h deprived rather of 
the pri/e of [lonour than of the command. Those, 
who were iq on the spot, lbun.t the matter still more* 
invidious. Lucullus had no longer the powei either 
of rewarding, or of punishing. Pompcy suffered no 
man to wait upon him about any business whatever, 
•or to pay any regard to the regulations which he had 
made in concurrence with the ten commissioners, 
lie forbade it by express public orders; and his in¬ 
fluence was preponderant, on account of his hom¬ 
ing with a more resj ertabic afmy. 

Yet their friends thought it proper, that they 
should have an interview; and, accordingly, they 
met in a ullage of (Jalalia. They addressed eacli 


they had stayed as long as they had 
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other with much politeness, and with mutual com* 
pfiments on .their signal successes. Lucullus was tfSp 
older man, but Pompey had the higher dignity; for 
he had commanded io aire^tcr number of wars, and 


had been honoured.wisp,two triumphs. Each had 
the fasces carried before him adorned with laurel, on? 


account of their respective victories: but, as Pom- 
pey had travelled a long way through dry and 
paiched countries, the laurels about his fasces were 
withered*. ThdflKtors who preceded Lucullus, ob¬ 
serving this, freefygave them a sufficient quantity of 
their fresh and green ones; which Pompey’& friends 
considered as an auspicious circumstance And, in 
fact, the achievements of Lucullus cast a lustre 


over this expedition of Pompey. 

This interview, however, had no good effect: 
they parted with deeper rancour in their hearts, than 
the) had entcitained atfhcir meeting. Pompey an¬ 
nulled the acts of Lucitnus, and taking the lest of 
the tioops from him, left him only sixteen hundred 
men for his triumph; and even these followed him 
with reluctance. So ill qualified or so unfoi lunate 
was Lucullus, with respect to the first and most im¬ 
portant jequisite in a general, the gaining of the 
hearts of his soldiers. Had this been superadded to 
1 his many other lofty and admirable talents, his cou¬ 
rage, his vigilance, his prudence, and his justice, 
|be Poman empire would not have been terminated 
dii the side of Asia by the Euphrates but by the 
llyrcanian * 6 sea and the extremities of the earth. 
For Tigrancs had already conquered the other na¬ 
tions,; and the power of’ the Parthians was neither 
so strong nor so compact, during this expedition of 
Lucullus, <ps it had subsequently become in the time 
of Cra$&uS. On thq contrary, they were so weakened 
by intestine wars, and by hostilities With their neigh- 

were not able to repel the insults of 

\$ repeated in the Life of Pompey, Vol. IV,^ 
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life Armenians. In my opinion indeed the atlvan- 
tag es, which Lucullus obtained for his country 1 , were 
not equivalent to the calamus, which he occasion¬ 
ed others to bring upon it. TOe trophies of Armenia 
just in the neighbourhood of Parthia, the palms of 
Tigranocerta and Nisibis with all their immense 
wealtli carried in triumph to Rome, and the captive 
diadem of Tigranes adorning the show, drew Crassus 
into Asia ; as if it’s barbarous inhabitants had been 
a sure and easy prey. When he met the Parthian 
arrows, however, he soon found that Lucullus* suc¬ 
cess was owing to his own courage and capacity, and 
not to the folly and effeminacy of the enemy. But 
of this we shall hereafter speak more at large 47 . 

Upon his return to Home, Lucullus found his 
brother Marcus impeached by Memmius, at Sylla's 
command, for his practices during his qusestorsiiip. 
And, when Marcus was acquitted, Memmius turned 
against Lucullus himself; alleging, that he 'had 
converted a considerable part of the booty to his 
own piiwitc use, and had wilfully protracted the 
war. By these means he endeavoured to exasperate 
the people against him, and to prevail upon them to 
refuse him his triumph. lie was in imminent, dan* 
ger, indeed*, of losing it; but at this crisis the firsl 
and greatest men in Rome mixed with the tsilxsW 
and after much canvassing and the most engaging 
application, 'with the utmost difficulty procured hfth 
that honour. 

It's glory did not consist like that of many others 
in the* length of a tumultuous procession, or in the 
astonishing pomp and quantity of spoils; but in ex¬ 
hibiting the enemy's arms, the engines, and other 
warlike equipage of the kings.* With these he lmd 
adorned the Circus 46 Flaminius, and they made a 
most respectable appearance. In the profession 

’ * 7 In the Life of Crav-us. 

’’8 Oi' these edifice^, dcbipied for public gtuttefc,jspeetarles* 
thi re uete no fewer than eiyl.t at Borne, the grentetX of which wf 
T>uiltb> I ari]umiu3 Ptisju-*.* 
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there were a few of the heavy-armed cavalry^$&^ 
ten chaiiots armed with sithes. These were ■foftoWf&dl 
by sixty grandees, either friends or lieutenants of 
the king>. After thepfr, were diawn a hundred and 
ten galleys with brasen beaks’. The next objects 
were a statue of Mitbiidatc* in massy gold, full six f&et 
high, and his shield set with piecious stones. Then 
came twenty exhibitions of silver vessels, and thirty- 
two more of gold cups, arms, and gold coin. All 
these were borne by men. After them followed 
eight mules, which carried beds of gold, and fifty- 
six more load'd with silvu bullion. Then came a 
hundred and seven other mules, beating silver coin 
to the amount of near two million ‘•even hundied 
thousand drachmas, 'flic procession was closed with 
the registers of the monev, with which he had fur¬ 
nished Pumpcv for the vvai with the pirates, which 
he had remitted to the qumdors for the public trea¬ 
sury, and which he had distributed among 1 he sol¬ 
diers at the Kite of nine hundred and fifty drachmas 
each man. The triumph concluded with a magni¬ 
ficent entertainment, piovidul for the whole city 
and the adjacent villages. 

♦ He now divotced Clodia for her infamous in¬ 
trigues, and man led Scrvilia the sister of Cato ; but 
this second match was not more fortfmate than the 
♦first. Scrvilia had every stain in common wnth 
Clodia, except that of a commerce with her brothers. 
In other iespecf 1 ', she was equally'profligate a*id< 
abominable. He lot ced himself hovt ever to endure - 
her for a long time, out of reverence to Cato ; but 
at last he divorced her too. 

The senate had conceived great hopes ofLucuIIus, 
that fie would prov e a counterpoise to the tyranny 
©f Poaijiey, and a protector of the whole patrician 
r \ tjte rather, because he had acquired so much 
authority by his illustrious actions. He 
U P$&® eaiiH\ howev r er, and quitted all preten- 
administration: Whether it were, that he 
‘institution in too sickly and declining a 
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Audition to be corrected, or satiated with public; 
honours (as others will have it) he chose to retire 
from his many labours and conflicts, which had not 
had the most fortunate issue; tp a life of ease and in¬ 
dulgence. And they commend this change in his 
conduct, as much better than the distempered mea- 
suics of Marius ; who, after his victories over the 
Cimbri and all his glorious achievements, unglutted 
with the admiration of his countrymen, from an in* 
satiable thirst of power contended in the decline of 
life with the ambition of young men, and fell into 
dreadful crimes and sufferings still more dreadful. 
lh How much happier,” said they, “ would it have 
4C been for Cicero, if after the .affair of Catiline he 
“ had spent his old age in retirement ; and for 
Scipio, if lie had concluded his public life after 
adding Xumantia to Carthage! For there i§ a 
period, when we ought to bid adieu to political 
contests: these, as well as those of wrestlers, 
46 being absurd after the strength and vigour of man- 
44 hood are gone 'V’ 

On the other hand, Crassus and Pompcy ridiculed 
Lucullus for having fallen into a course of pleasure? 
and expense ; thinking it full as unseasonable atrim* 
age to plunge into‘luxury, as to direct the adminiA 
tration or to lead armies into the held. The lifb 'Ilf 
Lucullus indeed does somewhat resemble the 
cicnt comedy* 0 , where we first see great actions 
both political and mililaiy, and afterward feasts, de¬ 
bauches (I had almost said, masquerades), races by 
torch-li^ht, and every species of fu\ oloiis amuse¬ 
ment. For among frivolous amusements I cannot but 
reckon his sumptuous \illas, his walks, andlus baths, 

<9 This however was not Plutarch’s real opinion ; as he has left a 
Treatise written expressly to shou, that * a good man ought to spend 
liis life in the service of his country .* And Homer makes Agamen- 
non pray, not for Ajaxes or Diomedes, but for Nestors, in his grimi¬ 
est emergency.* * V y 

* 9 The ancient satirical or comic piece* were partly tragicaW# _ 
partly comical. The Cyclops of Euripides is tile only m tf 
kind now extant. 
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$nd (still more) the paintings, statues, and ^dtl^r 
works of art which he had collected at an immense 
cost, idly squandering upon them the vast fortune 
which he had amassed in his wars 51 : so that even in 
these days, when Idtfury has made such enormous 
advances, the ‘ gardens of Lucullus * are numbered 
with the most magnificent of those of kings. When 
Tubero, tire Stoic, beheld his works on the sca-coasl 
near Napl$s ? the hills which lie had excavated for 
vaults and cellars, the reservoirs which he had 
formed about his houses to receive the sea for the 
feeding of his fish, and his edifices in the sea itself, 
the philosopher called him Xerxes in a toga sa . Be¬ 
side these, he had the most superb pleasure-houses 
in the countiy near Tusculum, adorned with grand 
galleries and open saloons, as well for the prospect as 
tor walks. Pompey, upon a visit there, blamed 
Xucullus for having made the villa commodious only 
jfor the summer, and absolutely uninhabitable in the 
winter. Lucullus amweied with a smile, se What 
w then, do you think I have not so much sense as 
w the cranes and storks, which change their habifca- 
“ tious with the seasons r” 

A praetor, who wished to exhibit magnificent 
,games, applied to Lucullus for. some purple robes for 
tie chv>rus in his tinged} ; and was loldinrepl}, 
that “ lie would inqiuic, whether he could furnish 
“ him or not.” IS ext dn\ he asked him, “ How 

31 Plutarch’s plnIo'*o 1 >ii> upon this occasion seems a little tod 
Severe, foi it is not tu-y to <lc‘ inun« how public fortunes of this 
kind can be more piop.il> expended, than m the encouragement of 
the aits It is to he observe 1 hov.evtr that the immense wealth, 
which Lucullus rcsuvul to himself from his Asiatic expedition, in 
some racasuie justifies the complaints of his army updo that subject. 

This refers to the lulls, winch Lucullus bored for the comple¬ 
tion of h*s vaults* or for the admission of water. Xerxes had bored 
mount 4tho%^ai?4.made a passage through it for his ships. (L.) 
Xtfoero wtfr emmeufyssajfo jlosophcr,a lawyer,and an Historiographer. 
“ "to (|brujt*31.) gives him an excellent moral charactef, but oh* 
tlipre wpsa hardness in his stile, corresponding with the 
itf,«of hrs manner*. This passage accounts for hit, sarcasm 
LmculW prodigality, r 
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* maSy he wanted ?” The pvpstor atiswerod^’" A 
** hundred would suffice.” Upon whicfj Luctdlus 
«aid, « He might have twice that number, if be' 
“ pleased n .” The poet Horace 54 makes this re- 
maijc upon the occasion ; 

Poor is the house, where plenty has not store. 

Neglected or unseen, m number more . 

Than those that meet the eye. 

His daily repasts were like those of a man "recently 
grown rich; pompous not only in couches covered 
with purple carpets, side-boards of plate set with 
precious stones, and all the entertainment which mu¬ 
sicians and comedians could furnish, but in the &ct 
variety and exquisite dressing of the provisiU#^ 
These things excited the admiration of meh' tilt* 
narrow minds. Ppmpey therefore was highly ap¬ 
plauded for the answer, which he gave hisjphysicimi 
in a fit of sickness. The physician had ordered hiln 
to eat a thrush ; and his servants told him," 44 That 
44 as it was summer, there were no thrushes to be 
44 found, except in the menageries of LuculiuS.” 
But he would not suffer them to apply for any there; 
and said to his physician, <e Must Pompey then hav^ 1 
“ died, if Lucullus had not been an epicure V* Ajt 


53 This will remind the reader of the “More phaetons,” ascribed 
to an onental cmkhi of modern dajs.* 

54 Lp. I. vi vr,. 

Exihi donms est, uh non et mult a sitpersunt , 

Et donunumJallunt , ct pi osunt ftitibus— 

u sentiment, as M. Rieard observes, exclusively adapted to the 
jvealrhy. Horace howjevpr informs us, with much more poignancy, 
that Lucullus In reply oifered the petitionei five thousand J* 

51 Ihe Greek ****** as it appears from Aristotle and Athenaede, 
signifies also * a sta-fish,* and it is not easy to determine which is' 
here meant; for LuculIUs was not less curious in hia fishponds than 
in Ins aviaries, and by admitting salt-water into them, could be sup¬ 
plied %ith every species throughout every season. This storvjjy® 
peafed m the Life of Pompey, Voi. IV p 12a. * 
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the s$fyte time, Be bade them provide him sometblmk 
which "was to be procured without difficulty. 

Cato, though he was a friend as well as a relation 
to LtrculTus, was so much displeased with the luxury 
in; which he lived, that when a young man made a 
long and unseasonable speech in the senate abbut 
frugality and temperance, Cato rose up and said* 
“ Will you never have done ? Do yon, who have the 
* e wealth of Crassus and live like Lucullus, pretend 
to speak like Cato ?” But some, though they 
admit that there was such a rebuke, say it came from 
another person. 

That Lucullus was not only delighted with this 
way of living, but even piqued himself* upon it, ap- 
pears from several of his remarkable sayings. He 
entertained for a considerable time some Greeks, 
who had tra\ elled to Rome ; till, remembering the 
simplicity of diet in their own country, they were 
ashamed to accept his invitations any longer, and de¬ 
sired to be excused on account of the daily expense 
in which they involved him. He smiled, and said 
“ It 19 true, my Grecian friends, a small portion of 
“ this provision is for you, but the greatest part is for 
“ Lucullus.' 9 At another time, when he happened 
$0 sup alone, and saw but one table and a very mode¬ 
rate provision, he called the servant who had the 
care of these matters, and expressed his dissatisfac¬ 
tion. The servant replied, “ He thought, as no» 
*• body was invited, his master would not wish for 
“ a costly supper.” cc What!” sai(f 4 he, 46 didst 
“ thou not know, that this evening Lucullus sups 
u with Lucullus ?” As this was naturally the sub¬ 
ject of much conversation in Rome, Cicero and Pom- 
pey addressed him one day in the Forum, when he. 
appeared to be perfectly disengaged Cicero was 
one of his most intimate friends \ and though he had 
some difference with Pompey about the com- 
d of the army* yet they used frequently to meet 
he^c and to converse freely together. Cifcero, 

1 12 
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thd common salutations, asked liittf, “ 

** Or not he was at leisure to see company V* He , 
answered, “ Nothing could be more agreeable,** ami 
preSvsed them to come to his house. M We will wait 
“ ypon you,*’ said Cicero, <c $Jiis evening, on con- 
“ dition that you give us nothing but what is pro- 
** vided for yourself.** This condition Lucullus 
made some difficulty of accepting, and desired then! 
to put off their favour till another day. But they 
insisted, it should be that very evening; and would 
not suffer him to speak to liis servants, lest he 
should order some addition to the supper. They 
only allowed him, at his earnest request, to tell one 
of them in their presence, “ He should sup jthat 
“ evening in the Apollo ;’* which was the name tif 
one of his most magnificent rooms. The persons in* 
vited had no notion of his stratagem ; but, it seem*, 
each of his dining-rooms had it’s particular allowance 
for provisions and it’s service of plate, as well a< 
other furniture. So that the servants, hearing what 
room he would sup in, knew exactly what expense’ 
they were to incur, and what side-board and carpets 
they were to use. The stated charge of an entertain¬ 
ment in the Apollo was fifty thousand drachmas, aruf* 
the whole sum was laid out that evening. Pompey 1 
of course, when he «aw so enormous and sumptuous 
a pro\ision, was surprised at the expedition, i&ith 
which it had been prepared. In this respect, Lu- 
cullus used bis riches with all the disregard naturally 
shown to so many captives and barbarians. 

But the gfeat expense, which he incurred in col¬ 
lecting books, deserves our serious approbation. 
The number of volumes was immense, and they 
'were written in elegant hands j yet the use, which 
he made of them, was still more honourable than the 
acquisition. His libraries were open to all: the* 
Greeks repaired at pleasure to his galleries and por¬ 
tico^ as to the retreat of the Muses, and there spent 
whole days in conversation upon subject^ of liter** 
ture, delighted to retire to such a scene ffce&'Other 

n n o t* 
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pursuit*. Lucullus ^ himself often joined these 
learned men in their' walks, and conferred with 
them, and when ho was applied to about the affairs 
of their country, gave them his best advice. So that 
his house was in fact a sanctuary and an asylum to 
all the Greeks, who Visited Rome. 

He had a veneration for philosophy in general; 
and there was no sect, which he absolutely rejected. 
But his principal and original attachment was to the 
Academy ; not that called the New (though it 
flourished and was supported by Philo, who walked 
in the steps of Carneades) but the Old Academy, 
whose doctrines were then taught by Antiochus of* 
Ascalon, a man of the most persuasive powers. Lu¬ 
cullus fought his friendship with great avidity; and, 
h&ving prevailed upon him to give him his company, 
set him to oppose the disciples of Philo. Of these 
Cicero was one; and in an ingenious book of his 
against the Old Academy, he makes Lucullus defend 
the principal doctrine in dispute, viz. that there is 
such a thing as certain knowledge, while he himself 
maintains tne contrary. The book is entitled 6 Lu¬ 
cullus ** Yet were they (as we have observed) sin¬ 
cere friends, and acted upon the same principle in 
the administration. For Lucullus had not entirely 
abandoned the concerns of government: he only 
gave up the point, as to the primary influence and di¬ 
rection. The contest for that, he saw, might be at' 
tended not only with danger but disgrace, and there¬ 
fore lie readily resigned it to Crassuc and Cato. 
When he had refused to take the lead, those who 
regarded Pompey’s power with a suspicious eye, 
selected Crassus and Cato to support; the patrician 
interests. Lucullus, notwithstanding, gave ftis at¬ 
tendance in the Forum, when the business of nis 


friends’* required it; and in the senate-house like¬ 
wise, wl^eu tfoer# was any ambitious design of Pom- 

& JUflite second Book of his original Academic Questions. Iw 
iii.) ith reproaches Antiochus, mentioned p. 368, 
koine unsteadiness in his principle* * 
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f>ey to be opposed. Thus he procured the aftiml- 
uient of that general’s orders, which lie had made 
after the conquest of the two kings ; and, with the 
assistance of Cato, quashed his bill for a distribution 
of lands among his veterans 51 . 

This threw Pompey into the arms of CrasSus and 
Caesar, or rather he conspired with them against the 
commonwealth ; and having filled the city with 
soldiers, drove Cato and Lucullus out of the Fofum, 
and got liis acts established by force. 

As these proceedings were highly resented by all, 
who had the interest of their country at heart, 
Pompey’s party instructed one Vettius 58 to act a 
part; and circulated a report, that they had de* 
tected him in a design against their leader*# life* 
This, Vettius upon his examination in the senate 
stated, he had undertaken at the instigation of 
others; but in the assembly of the people he affirmed, 
that Lucullus was the man who had compelled him 
to it. No one gave credit to the assertion; and a 
few days afterward, it was perfectly evident that the 
wretch had been suborned to accuse an innocent 
person, when his dead body was thrown out of 
the prison. His employers asserted, he had laid 
violent hands upoh himself; but the marks of the 
cord whicli had strangled him ,9 , and of the blows 
which he had received, plainly proved that he had 
been murthered by the personswho had suborned him. 

This evcqt made Lucullus still more unwilling to 
interfere in the concerns of government; and when 


57 Plutarch says simply * a certain distribution.’ 

Amyot and Under say, it was of money : But we agree, with the 
Latin and former English translator, that it was of lands. That this 
indeed was the case, appears from the ancient historians, who inform 
us, that in the same bill Pompey moved to have inserted a confirma¬ 
tion of all his acts in the East. 

,a * In the text it is B^rrur «*«, * one Brettius,* or * a certain Bnit- 
tian.* But it is clear from Cicero (Pro Sext. $$., iu Vatin, lq., A 
et Ep. ad Att. ii. 24.), Appian, and Dion., that it should be read 7 
* Vettius.* ‘ ’« 

19 Still more parallels with modern times !* 
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Cicero was banished, and Cato sent to Cyprus* he 
entirely gave them up. His understanding, it is said, 
gradually failed, and before his death was absolutely 
wasted away. Cornelius Nepos indeed states, that 
this decay of his intellects was owing not to sickness 
or old age, but to a potion given him by one of his 
bondmen, named Callisthenes, as a love-philtre 00 , for 
such were it’s reputed virtues. Instead of conciliat¬ 
ing his master’s regards to him, however, it deprived 
him of his senses; so that, during the last years of 
his life, his brother had the care of his estate. 

Nevertheless, when he died, he was as much re¬ 
gretted by the people, a s if he had departed in that 
height of glory, which he had attained by his emi¬ 
nent military and civil merits. They crowded to the 
procession; and, the body being carried into the 
Forum by some young men of the first quality, they 
insisted it should be buried in the Campus Martins, 
as that of Sylla had been. As this was a motion en¬ 
tirely unexpected, and the preparation? for the 
funeral there could not easily be made, his brother 
with much entreaty prevailed upon them to have 
the obsequies performed on the Tusculan estate, 
where every thing had been provided for the pur- 
poie. Neither did he long survive him. As he had 
followed him close in the course of years and ho¬ 
nours, so he was not far behind him in his journey 
to the grave, into which he descended with the 
character of the most affectionate of brother?. 
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W3B canap but deem the end of Lucullus happy, 
live to see that change in the cousti- 

Pliny mention* the same story, H. N. xxv. 3.* 
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tut ion, which fate was preparing for bis country in 
the civil wars ! . Though the commonwealth was in a 
sickly slate, yet he left it free. In this respect, the 
cash of Cimon was particularly similar. For he died 
while Greece was at the height of her prosperity, 
and before she was involved in her ruinous troubles. 
One difference, indeed, must be admitted: Cimon 
expired in his camp, in the office of general; not 
like a man who, fatigt^fewith war and avoiding it’s 
conflicts, sought the reward of his military labours 
and laurels in the delicacies of the table and the joys 
of wine. In this view Plato was right in his cen¬ 
sure of the followers of Orpheus a , who placed the 
rewards of futurity provided lor the good in ever¬ 
lasting intoxication. No doubt ease, tranquillity, 
literary researches, and the pleasures of contempla¬ 
tion furnish the most suitable retreat for a man in 
years, who has bidden adieu to military and political 
pursuits. Put to propose pleasure as the end of 
great achievements, and after long expeditions and 
commands to lead up the dance of Venus and riot 
in her smiles, was so far from being worthy of the 
famed Academy and a follower of the sage Xeno- 
crates, that it rather became a disciple of Epicurus* 
This is the more surprising, because Cimon seems 
to have spent his youth in luxury and dissipation, 
and Lucullus a in letters and sobriety. It is certainly, 
however, the characteristic of a better disposition to 
change for the better; and happier is the nature, in 
which vices gradually die, and virtue flourishes. 

They were equally wealthy, but they did not apply 
•their riches to, the same purposes. For we cannot 

• 

1 The Editor cannot help referring to the splendid remarks of 
Cicero, upon a similar occasion, where he speaks of the death of 
the orator Crassus: (De Oral. iii. 2.) 0 faUapenf hominum spent* 
J) agilcmqne t fortuna m, ei imints nostras contentioftes, 

1 Tlie passage, here alluded to, occurs in the second book of 
Plato’s Republic. Plato does not indeed censure Orpheus, but 
Musaeus and his son Eumolpus, for having taught this doctrine. 
These w ere, however, Orpheus’ disciples; und »*p r<?» O 
** (Hiay admit of that interpretation. 
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compare the palace at Naples and the prospect-house 
amiastthe water, erected by Lucullus from the bar¬ 
barian spoils,'to the southern wall of the citadel 
which Cimon built with his military earnings. Nei- 
the? Can the sumptuous board of the former, which 
Savotfred too much of eastern magnificence, be put 
in competition with the open and benevolent table 
of the latter. The one, at a moderate charge, daily 
nourished vast numbers of j p or5 the other, at an 
Enormous expense, pamper^rabe appetites of a few of 
the rich and the voluptuous. Perhaps, indeed, some 
allowance must be made for the difference of the 
tinges. Wc know not whether Cimon too, if he had 
lived to be old and retired from the concerns of w ar 
and of the state, might not have adopted a more 
pompous and luxurious method of living: for he 
naturally loved wine and company, was a promoter 
of public feasts and games, and remarkable (as we 
have observed) for his profligate attachment to the 
sex. But glorious enterprises and noble actions, 
being attended with pleasures of another kind, leave 
no leisure for inferior gratifications; nay, they ba¬ 
nish them from the pursuits, and even the thoughts, 
of persons of military and civil abilities. And if 
liucullus had finished his days in high commands 
and amidst the conflicts of war, the most envious 
caviller, I am persuaded, could have found nothing 
to reproach him with. *So much with respect to 
their mode of life. 

As to their military character, it is certain they 
were able commanders both at sea and land. But 
as the champions, who in one day gain the garland 
not only in wrestling but in the Pancration 3 , are 
called, not simply 6 victors,* but by the custom of 
the games ‘ the flowers of the victory ;* so Cimon, 

having crowned Greece with two victories gained in 

fc * * 

Oration consisted of boxing and wrestling together. 
Ion, or five games (which Dacier seems to have 
mfounded with the former) were boxing, the rase, 
lying at quoits, and wrestling.* 
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one day, the one at land and the other at sea, de¬ 
serves some preference in the list of generals. 

The country of Lucullus promoted his power, and 
Cimon promoted the power of his country. The Q&e 
found Rome commanding the allies, and under - he^ 
auspices extended her conquests; the other found 
Athens obeying instead of commanding, and yet 
gained her the chief authority among her allies, as 
well as vanquished her enemies. The Persians he 
defeated, and drove them out of the sea; and he 
persuaded the Lacedaemonians voluntarily to sur¬ 
render the supremacy of Greece. 

If it be the best work of a general, to make his 
men obey him from a principle of affection, we shall 
find Lucullus in this respect greatly deficient. He 
was despised by his own troops; whereas Cimon 
commanded the veneration, not only of his own 
soldiers, but of all the allies. The former was de¬ 
serted by his fellow-countrymen, and the latter was 
courted by strangers. The one set out with a fine 
army, and returned abandoned by them all; the 
other, with an army subject to the orders which they 
should receive fiom a foreign general, and at his 
return they were at the head of the whole league. 
Thus lie gained thrt;e of the most difficult points 
imaginable, peace with the enemy, the command 
among the allies, and a good understanding with 
Sparta. 

They both ^attempted to conquer immense king¬ 
doms, and to subdue all Asia; but their purposes 
were unsuccessful. Cimon’s course was stopped by 
fortune; he died in the possession of his commission, 
and in the height of his prosperity. Lucullus, on 
the other hand, cannot possibly be excused for the 
loss of his authority; since he must either have been 
ignorant of the grievances and complaints of his 
anny^which ended in so incurable an aversion, or 
unwilling to grant them redress. 

This he has in common with Cimon, that he was 
impeached by his countrymen. The Athenians, it 
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i$*truc, wefif farther; they banished Cimcnrfjy the 
Ostracism, that they might not (as Plato expresses 
it} * hear his voice for ten years.’ The proceedings, 
indeed, of the aristocratical party are seldom aedept- 
*able to the people; for while they are obliged to 
use some violence for the correction of what is amiss, 
their measures resemble the bandages of surgeons, 
which are uneasy at the same time that they reduce 
the dislocation. But in this respect, perhaps, we 
may exculpate both the one and the other. . 

Lucullus carried his arms much the farthest. He 
was the first, who led a Roman army over Mount 
Taurus, and passed the Tigris. He took and burned 
the rbyal cities of Asia, Tigranoccrta, Cabira, Sinope, 
and Nisibis, in the sight of their respective kings. 
On the north he penetrated as far as the Phasis, on 
the east to Media, and on the south with the assist¬ 
ance of the Arabian princes to the Red Sea. He 
overthrew the armies of the two great kings, and 
would certainly have taken them, had they not fled 
like savages into distant solitudes and inaccessible 
woods. A certain proof of the advantage which 
Lucullus has in this particular is, that the Persians, 
as if they had suffered nothing from Cimon, soon 
made fresh head against the Greeks and cut in pieces 
a large army of theirs in Egypt; whereas Tigrancs 
and Mithridates could effect nothing after the blo\v, 
which they had received from Lucullus., The latter, 
enfeebled and shattered by his former, conflicts, die! 
not once venture to face Pompey in the field ; but 
fled to the Bosporus, and there put a period to his 
life. And the former delivered himself naked and 
unarmed to Pompey, taking his diadem from his 
head, and laying it at his feet : in winch he compli¬ 
mented Pompey, not with what was his own, but with 
what belonged t6 the laurels of Lucullus; confessing 
by the very jtty, with which he received the ensigns 

f ealty again, that they had been absolutely lost. 
t warrior must undoubtedly be deemed the 
ter general, as well as the greater champion. 
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who delivers his adversary in a state of exhaustion 
to the next combatant. 

Besides, Cimon found the king of Persia extreme¬ 
ly weakened, and the pride of his people humbled, 
by the losses and defeats which they had previously 
sustained from Themistocles, Pausanias, and Leoty- 
chidas; and their hands could not make much resist¬ 
ance, when their hearts were gone. But Lucullus 
met Tigranes, unfoiled and exulting in his numerous 
battles^. Neither is the number of the enemy’s 
troops, which Cimon defeated, in the least to be 
compared with that of those, who fled before 
J-ucullus. 

In short, when we weigh all the advantages of 
each of these illustrious men, it is difficult to say to 
which side the balance inclines. Heaven appears 
tp hay.e favoured both ; directing the one what he 
should do, and warning the other what he should 
avoid. So that the gods bore witness to their virtue, 
and regarded them as persons, in whose nature there 
was something divine. 

4 M. Dacier thinks, that if, beside the advantages just mention¬ 
ed, the advantage be ql$o allowed to Lucullus in respect of the 
numbers defeated, the balance must clearly incline to his side. But, 
while he says this, he seems to have forgotten the preference given 
to Cimon, in the beginning of the Parallel, with regard to his hav¬ 
ing continued his labours for his country to the end of his life; 
his more excellent application of his riches; his hiving won, and 
kept, the hearts of his soldiers; and his having gained two impor¬ 
tant victories upon two different elements in one day. 
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SUMMARY. 

Animadversions on the historian Timcrus. Plutarch' 1 s plan in writing 
this Life. Nicias* character: Influence in the government: 
Magnificence and liberality. He conducts the Athenian choir to 
Delos, and makes rich presents to Apollo. His superstition and 
timidity. His scheme to defend himself from calumniators. He 
has no part in the Athenian disasters. His various* victories as 
general. Reproached about Sphacteria by Cleon, who is sent on 
the expedition, and succeeds. Consequent sarcasms upon Nicias. 
Nicias re-establishes peace between Athens and Lacedaemon, with 
great credit to himself. Alcibiadcs* intrigues to break it. Nicias 
takes a fruitless journey to Lacedaemon, and the war recom¬ 
mences : is apprehensive of the Ostracism, and combines with Al - 
cibiades to get Hyperbolas banished: is appointed general with 
Alcibiades and Lamachus for the Sicilian expedition, which he 
disapproved. Various discouraging omens. Melon and Socrates 
anticipate it*s disastrous issue. Nicias* subsequent timid conduct. 
The Athenians range themselves in order of battle before the port 
of Syracuse. Nicias incurs contempt by his gpode of managing\the 
war: dupes the Syracusans, and defeats them, after having taken 
possession of their harbour. His dilatory proceedings. He winters 
at Naxos. He nearly encloses Syracuse with a wall. Lamachus 
is hmed. Gylippus arrives in Sicily, enters Syracuse, add defeats 
tho^ftkenians. Nicias gains some advantages, but his troops are 
again routed Demosthenes arrives with reinforcements, receives 
a check, and proposes to leave the island, Nicias refuses. Eclipse 
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if the moon ,• and reflexions upon it. It confirm Midas in kit 
resolution to remain. His fleet worsted. Another engagement 
and defeat . llermocrates* stratagem to prevent him from re¬ 
treating. Nicias*fortitude in the midst of" his mifortunes. De¬ 
mosthenes taken prisoner. Nicias , reduced to the last extremity , 
surrenders ; and, tviih Demosthenes , is put to death. Many of 
the Athenian captives owe their preservation to the recital of 
verses from Euripides , a great favourite with the Sicilians. Hoes ' 
the intelligence of this disaster was carried to Athens. 


We have selected Crassus, as proper to be placed 
in parallel with Nicias; and the misfortunes, which 
betel the one in Parthia, with those which overtook 
the other in Sicily. But we have an apology to 
make to the reader upon another account. As we 
are how undertaking a history, where Thucydides 
has even outdone himself in the pathetic, and in 
energy and variety of composition is perfectly in¬ 
imitable ; wc trust no one will suspect us of the am¬ 
bition of Tim®us, who flattered himself that he 
could exceed the force of Thucydides, and make 
Philistus 1 pass for an inelegant and ordinary writer. 
Under the influence *of this deception, he plunges 
into the midst of the battles (both at sea and land) 
and speeches, in which those historians most emi¬ 
nently excel. *ile soon however appears, 

Not tike u footman by the Lydian car *, 

“ For an account of Philistus, see the Life of Timoleon, Vol. II. 
not. (29). Upon the subject of Timams, a Sicilian contemporary 
with Aguthocfes, the ancients have been much divided. Cicero 
(l)e Orat. ii. 14.), a great authority, and Diodorus Siculus, speak 
of him very favourably, while Ilesychius, Suidas, Longinus, and 
Plutarch appear' to have considered him as an interior author. 
Longinus however admits, that he is sometimes grand and sub¬ 
lime.* « 

1 A proverb, founded probably on the success of Pelops the 
Lydian (or Phrygian) over CKnomads king of Pisa in the charist- 

9 
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as Pindar expresses it; but a shallow puerile writer, 
pr (to use the words of the poet Diphilus) ' ^ 

-A heavy animal 

Cased in Sicilian lard# 

i 

Sometimes he falls into the dreams of Xenarchus 3 : 
fo i\ instance, where he says, “ He could not bill 
consider it as a bad omen for the Athenians, that 
they had a general with a name deiived from vic¬ 
tory 4 , who disapproved the expedition.” As also, 
46 That by the mutilation of the Ilcrmac the gods 
presignified, they should suffer most in the Syracusan 
war from Hermocrates the son of Hermou V* And 
again, “ It is probable that Hercules assisted the 
Syracusans, because Proserpine had delivered up 
Cerberus to him; and that he was offended at the 
Athenians for having supported the iEgesteans, 
descended as they were from the Trojans his mortal 
enemies, whose city he had sacked in revenge for 
Laomedon’s injuries.” These fine observations he 
made with the same discernment, which induced 
him to find fault with the language of Philistus, and 
censure the writings of Plato and Aristotle. 

For my part, I cannot but think all emulation 
about expression and jealousy of others betrays a 
littleness of mind, and is thb characteristic of a 
sophist: and, when this spirit of contest attempts 
things inimitable, it is perfectly absurd. Since 

race, by which he won Hippodamia, the dauglyer of that prince, 
and established himself in the peninsula, fiom him denominated 
Peloponnesus.* 

3 Xenarchus the Peripatetic was the master of Strabo, and Xe- 
narchus the comic poet was the author of several pieces of humour. 
(Arist. Poet. 1.) ; but wp know no historian of that name. 

4 That is, Nicias. signifies t victory.* 

s Longinus (iii.) quotes this passage as an example of the frigid 
stile, and of those puerilities which he had condemned in Timaeus ; 
(m). and adds, he might as well have said of Dionysius the tyrant, 
that * He was chased out ol’ his kingdom by Dion and Heuaclides, 
because of* the disrespect which he had shown to Dios and He¬ 
racles;* i. e. Jupiter and Hercules* 
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therefore if is impossible to pass over in silence 
those actions of Nicias recorded by Thucydides and 
Philistlis, especially such as iudicate his manners 
and disposition which often lay concealed under the 
weight of his misfortunes, we shall give a brief ab¬ 
stract from them of what appears most necessary* 
lest we should be accused of indolence or neglect. 
As for other matters not generally known, which are 
found scattered in historians or in ancient inscrip¬ 
tions and decrees, we shall collect them with care; 
not to gratify useless curiosity, but by drawing from 
them the true lines of this general’s character, to 
serve the purposes of real instruction. 

The first thing, which 1 shall mention relating to 
him, is the observation of Aristotle : That three of 
the most worthy men in Athens, who had a paternal 
regard and friendship for the people, were Nicias 
the son of Niceratus, Thucydides the son of Mi- 
lesias, and Theramencs the son of Agnon. The 
last indeed w r as not so remarkable in this respect* 
as the other tw o. For he had been reproached w ith 
his birth, as a stranger come from the isle of Ceos 
and from his want of firmness, or rather versa-, 
tility in matters of government, hew T as called * The 
Buskin V i . 

Thucydides was the oldest of the three; and, 
when at any time Pericles was cajoling the people, 
he often opposed him in behalf of the superior 
classes. Though Nicias was much the vounger 
man, he gained some reputation while Pericles 
lived j so lhat*he was several times his collegue in 

6 The form of the buskin was such, that it might be worn in¬ 
differently upon either leg. (L.) (Xenoph. Helien. ii.) Tliera- 
menes subsequently became one of the Thirty Tyrants, but from 
an abhorrence of their atrocities incurred, through the accusation 
of Critias (the most violent of the number) the sentence of death, 
and was instantly led to execution; falling the victim of a savage 
power, which he had been one of the foremost to establish: 

* - nec lex est justior ulla t 

Quam nects artifices arte perire sua.* 
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the war, and often commanded alone, * "But when 
Bfcrides died, he was quickly advanced to tf$ head 
of the administration, particularly by the influence 
of the rich and great, who hoped that he would 
prove a barrier against the daring insolence of 
CleOn 7 . The good wishes of the people, likewise. 
Contributed their share to his advancement. 

It is true, Cleon had considerable interest, which 
he gained by making his court**to the old men, and 
by his frequent donations to the poor citizens. 
Yet even many of those whom he studied to oblige, 
observing his avarice and arrogant effrontery, came 
over to Nicias. For the gravity of Nicias had no¬ 
thing austere or morose in it, but was mixed with a 
reverence for the people, in which fear seemed a 
constituent part, and consequently was very agree¬ 
able to them. He was naturally, indeed, timid and 
cold-hearted ; but this defect was concealed by the 
long course of success with which fortune had fa¬ 
voured his expeditions. And his timidity in the 
assemblies of tne people, with his dread of such per¬ 
sons as made a trade of impeachments, was a popular 
thing. It contributed not a little to gain him the 
regard of the multitude, who fear those that despise, 
and promote those that fear them ; because in ge¬ 
neral the highest honour, which they can hope to 
obtain, is not to be contemned by the great. 

As Pericles kept the reins of government in his 
hands by means of real virtue, and by the force of 
his .eloquence, he had no need to hold out false 
colours, or to use any artifice with the people. In 
those great endowments Nicias was deficient, but 
he had greater wealth; and he applied it to the 
purposes of popularity. On tho other hand, he 
could not, like Clebn, divert and attract the people 
by an easy manner and the sallies of buffoonery; 
and therefore he amused them with public shows, 

* u 

J »r tome account of this man. sea the life of Pericles, 

I. 
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gymnastic exercises, and various exhibitions of the 
same kind, far exceeding in point of magnificence 
and elegance all that went before him, and those of 
his own times too. Two of his offerings to the gods 
are to be seen at this day ; the one, a statue of 
Pallas dedicated in the citadel, which has lost part 
ol‘ it’s gilding; the other, a small chapel in the 
temple of Bacchus under the tripods 8 , usually 
offered by those who gain the prize in tragedy. 
Nicias, indeed, had been already victorious in se¬ 
veral of those contests, and was never defeated. It 
is said, that in a chorus of that kind one of his 
slaves appeared in the character of Bacchus. This 
slave was of an uncommon size and beauty, though 
he had not yet arrived at maturity; and the people 
were so charmed with him, that they gave him long 
plaudits. At last, Nicias rose up and said, “ He 
“ should think it an act of impiety to retain a person 

in servitude, who seemed by the public voice to 
“ be consecrated to a god and enfranchised him 
upon the spot. 

His regulations with respect to Delos arc still ce¬ 
lebrated, as worthy of the tutelar deity of the place. 
Before his time the choirs, which the cities sent to 
sing the praises of Apollo 0 , were accustomed to 
land in a disorderly manner; because the inha¬ 
bitants of the island used to run up to the ship, and 
press them to sing before they had disembarked, so 
that they were forced to strike up, as they were 
putting on«their robes and garlands. But when Ni¬ 
cias had thtj conduct of this ceremony, known by 
the name of ‘ Theoria,' he landed first in the isle of 
lihenia with the choir, the victims, and all the 

other necessary preparations. He had taken care 

• 

8 These are mentioned likewise by Plato, in his Gorgias, where 
it appears that they were a joint ottering of himself and his bro¬ 
thers.* 

9 There was a select band of music, annually sent by the principal 
cities of Greece; end it was looked upon as an honourable com¬ 
mission, to have the management of it. Rfteoia, mentioned below, 
waB separated by a very narrow strait from Delos. 

VOL. Ill* 2 D 
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to have a bridge constructed before he leTt Athens, 
which should reach from that isle to Delos, and 
which was magnificently gilded and adorned with 
garlands, rich stuffs, and tapestry. In the night he 
threw his bridge over the channel, which was not 
large, and at break of day marched over it at the 
head of the procession, with his choir richly ha¬ 
bited and singing hymns to the god. After the sa¬ 
crifices, the games, and the banquets w ere finished, 
he consecrated a palm-tree of brass to Apollo, anti 
likewise a field which he had purchased for ten 
thousand drachmas; the rent of which the Delians 
were to expend in sacrifices and feasting, and at the 
same time to pray for Apollo’s blessing upon the 
founder. This is inscribed on a pillar, which he 
left in Delos as a monument of his benefaction. 
As for the palm-tiec, it w r as broken by the winds ; 
and the fragment falling upon a great statue 10 , which 
the people of Naxos had set up, demolished it. 

It might seem, that most of these things were 
done for ostentation, and with a view to vulgar po¬ 
pularity. Ne\crtheless, we may collect from the 
rest of his life and conduct, that religion had the 
principal share in these dedications, and that popu¬ 
larity was but a secondary motive. For he certainly 
was remarkable for his fear of the gods, and pious 
(as Thucydides 11 observes) to a degree of supersti¬ 
tion. It is related in the Dialogues of Pasiplion u , 
that he sacrificed every day; and that he had a 
soothsayer in his house, who was professedly re¬ 
tained to inquire into the success of the public af¬ 
fairs, but was in real'i. much more frequently coil-, 
suited about his own ; particularly as to the success , 
of his silver-mines in t the borough of Laurium l3 x 


I# A statue, which the \a\inns had dedicated to Apollo. The 
.pedestal has been diseoveicd by some modern travellers, with the 
h]scripti<m, At^ 


vii/Sd. 


il Mentioned by f)iog. LatVt. ii. (>.* 

See the Life of Thuuistoclo, Vol. I. Jot. ( 12 ) 
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which in general afforded a large revenue, but were 
not worked without some danger. He maintained 
there a multitude of slaves, and the greatest part of 
his fortune consisted in silver: so that he had many 
retainers, who asked favours, and were not sent away 
empty. I'or he gave not only to those, who de¬ 
served his bounty, but to such also as might be able 
to do him harm; and bad men found resources in 
his fears, as well as good men in his liberality. 
The comic poets bear witness to what I have ad¬ 
vanced. Tcleclides 11 introduces a trading informer 
speaking thus: 


Not a mina would Charieles give to prevent me 
From tolling, tint he was his mother’s first brat: 

While Nicias gives me four, out ofhis plenty: 

You ask perhaps, “ Why ?” Hut I won’t tell you that. 

I know though: but then lie’s my friend, and he’s prudent— 

Eupolis, in his ‘ Marica,* brings another informer 
upon the stage, who meets with some poor ignorant 
man, and thus addresses him: 

Juf. How long is’t, since you met w ith Nioias? 

l‘nrr Man. Till now i’th’ market, I ne’er saw his face. 

Inf. You’ve hoard, my friends, this honest man confesse* 

Ho lias seen Vickis; and wherefore seen him, 

Except to soli his vote ? He’s caught i’tli’ fact. 

Pint. 1’ooL! to nuppose that such a man as Nieias 
Can o’er be caught in vicious practices! 

( Icon, in* Aristophanes, menacingly exclaims, 

I’ll outbawl evorv orator, and make e’en Nioias tremble 15 . 

• 

M Teleolidrs was a comic writer of Athens, contemporary with 
Fcricles, Nieias, and Aristophanes. Eupolis was rather earlier, and 
perished in crossing the Hellespont, a victim (it is supposed) of 
some one, whom lie had offended by his, sarcastic compositions.* 

15 This is in Aristophanes, Equit. 357- It is not Cleon, but 
^gora^ritus, who speaks. 

Fhrynichus, mentioned below’, was abo a dramatist of those 
times. 
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And Phryniclms glances at his excessive timidity* 
when speaking of another person he says. 

He was a gallant soul, that well know I; 

And ne’er, like Nicias, walk’d with downcast eye. „ 

Under this apprehension of informers, he would 
not sup or discourse with any of the citizens, or mix 
in any of those conversations or parties, which make 
the time pass so agreeably- During his Arehonship, 
he used to remain in court till night, being always 
the first who came and the last who went away. When 
he had no public business upon his hands, he sljut 
himself up at home, and was extremely difficult of* 
access. Andif any persons came to thegate, his friends 
went and begged them to excuse him, because he 
had affairs under consideration of great importance 
to the state. 

The person, who assisted him most in acting this 
farce, and gaining him the reputation of a man con¬ 
stantly intent upon business, was one Hiero; who had 
been brought up in his house, and had had a liberal 1 
education, and a taste for music given him there. He 
pretended to be the son of Dionysius, surnamed Chal- 
eus 10 some of whose poems are still extant, and who 
having conducted a colony into Italy founded the city 
of Thurii. This Hiero transacted all the private bu¬ 
siness of Nicias with the soothsavers : and whenever 

y 7 

he came among the people used to inform them, what 
a laborious and miserable life Nicias led for their sakes. 
<s He cannot go to the bath,” said he', “ or to the 
“ table, but some affair of state solicits liis attention j 
“ and he neglects his own concerns, to take care of 
“ those of the public. He can scarcely find time for 
“ repose, till the other citizens have had their first 
<c sleep. Amidst these cares and labours his health 


,fi From having first taught the Athenians the coining of brass 
money, as we learn from Athenams, xv. For an account of 'f luirii, 
seethe Life of Pericles, Vol. II. not. (38.)* 
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** declines daily, and his temper is so broken, tiiat 

his friends no longer approach him with pleasure *, 
w but he loses them also, along with his fortune, in 
M .your service. Meanwhile, other statesmen gain 
“ friends, and grow rich in their employments, and 
** are sleek and merry in the steerage of govern- 
w ment.” 

In fact, the life of Nicias was a life of so much care, 
that he might have justly applied to himself the ex¬ 
pression of Agamemnon; 


In vain the glare of pomp proclaims me lord, 

I’m servant of the people 

'Fhe commons, he perceived, availed themselves of 
the services of those, who were distinguished for their 
eloquence or capacity; but were always jealous and 
on their guard against their great abilities, and en¬ 
deavoured to humble them, and to obstruct their pro¬ 
gress in glory. This appeared in the condemnation 
of Pericles, in the banishment of* Damon, in the 
suspicions entertained of Antipho the lihamnusian, 
but (above all) in the despair of Paches, wiio had 
taken Lesbos, and who being summoned to give an 
account of his conduct drew his sword, and killed 
himself in open court ie . 

Warned by these examples, he endeavoured to 
avoid such expeditions, as he thought long and diffi¬ 
cult; and W henever he did take the command, made 
it his business to proceed upon a sure plan. Tor this 
reason, he was generally successful: yet he ascribed 
his successes, not to his own wisdom, valour, or virtue, 
but to Fortune, and took refugeunder the wings of the 


T? Eurip. Iph. in Aul. 449. 

lfl See the Life of Pericles, Vol. II. With regard to Antipho. 
an giator who chiefly contributed to establish the tyranny of the 
J'our Hundred upon the ruins of the democracy of Athens, see 
Thucyd. viii. 68.; who likewise (iii. 2«.), as well as Diod. Sic. xii, 
£5., gives a detailed account of the expedition of Pucbcs to Lesbos, 
but makes no mention of his dead*.* 
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divinity; consenting himself with a .smaller poition 
of honour, lest envy should rob him of the whole. 

The event showed the prudence of his conduct. 
For, though the Athenians received many gicat. 
blows in those times, none of them could be imputed 
to Nicias. When they were defeated by the Chalci-. 
dians in Thrace, Calliadcs 10 and Xenophon had the 
command; Demosthenes was general, when they mis¬ 
carried in Aitolia; and, when they lost a thousand 
men at Delium ao , they were under the conduct of 
Hippocrates. As tor the plague, it was commonly 
thought to have been occasioned by Pericles; who in 
order to draw the burghers out of the w ay of the war, 
shut them up in the city, where they contracted sick¬ 
ness by their change of situation and diet 21 . 

None of these misfortunes were imputed to Nicias. 
On the contrary, he took C\ thera - 2 , an island well 
situated for annoying Laconia, and at that time in¬ 
habited by Lacedaemonians: he recovered many 
places in Thrace, which had revolted from the Athe¬ 
nians : he shut up the Megarensians within their walls, 
and reduced the island of Minoa. Thence he sallied 
soon afterward, and got possession of the port of 
Nisaca. He likewise made a descent upon the terri¬ 
tories of Corinth, beat the troops, of that state in a 
pitched battle, and killed great numbers of them; 
Lycophron, their general, being included among the 
slain. 

He happened to lcave-behind the bodies of two of* 
his men, who were missed in carrying oft* the dead. 

*9 We ought peihaps with M. Rciske, to read ‘ Callias.* (Sec . 
Mcnag. on Diog. Laert. ii. 45.) 

Delium in ‘Bceotia. ‘ Delos,* the common reading, is un¬ 
doubtedly wrong: for the Athenians had no such loss there. Their 
defeat at Delium is related at large by Thucydides, iv. 100. 

41 Fee the Life of Pericles, Vol. II. not. (98.) The number shut 
upi n the city might augment, but could hardly have created it. # 

3 * Had. Cerigo; an island not far from Cape Malea, w here the 
Lacedaemonians kept a garrison, and annually sent a nmgibtratk to 
administer justice. For it’s capture, see Thucyd. iv. 53, &c. 

Minoa, mentioned below, was* off the coastof Megara, of which 
was a maritime town.* 
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But as soon as lie knew it, he stopped his course, and 
sent an herald to the enemy to ask permission to take 
them away. This he did, though there was a law 
and custom subsisting, by which generals requesting 
a treaty for carrying off the dead give up the victory, 
and are not at liberty to erect a trophy. And indeed 
those who are so far masters of the field, that the 
enemy cannot bury their dead without permission, 
appear to be conquerors, because no man would beg 
what he could command. Nicias, however, chose 
rather to renounce the credit of conquest, than to 
leave two of his countrymen unburied Jd . 

After he had ravaged the coast of Laconia, and 
defeated the Lacedaemonians who attempted to op¬ 
pose him, he took the fortress of Thyraea a ‘, then held 
by the TEginetae, made the garrison prisoners, and 
carried them to Athens. Demosthenes having forti¬ 
fied Pylos r> , the Peloponnesians besieged it both by 
sea and land. A battle ensued, in which they were 
worsted, and about four hundred Spartans threw them¬ 
selves into the isle Sphacteria. The taking of them 
appeared, and indeed w 7 as, an object of importance 
to the Athenians. But the siege proved difficult, 
because there was no water to be had upon the spot, 
and it was troublesome and expensive to get convoys 
thither: in summer they were obliged to take a long 


The burying of the dead was a duty of great importance in the 
heathen world* The fable of the ghost of an unburied person not 
being allowed tf> pass the Styx: is well known. About eight years 
after the death of Nicias the Athenians put six of their generals to 
death, for not having interred those soldier's that fell in the battle of 
t Arginusa;. See the Life of Pericles, Vol, II. not. (108.) 

34 Thyrsca was a fort situated between Laconia and the territory 
of the Argives. It formerly belonged to the Laeedsemunians; but 
they gave it to the ALginetac, who had been expelled from their 
country. (Thucyd. iv. 5G.) 

35 The Peloponnesians and their allies had entered Attica under 
the ^onduct of Agis the son of Archidanius, and ravaged the country, 
Demosthenes, the Athenian general, made a diversion bv seizing 
and fortifying Pylos. This brought Agis back to the defence of his 
own country. (Thucyd. ib. H. Ac.) bphacteria lay off the coast of 
Mcssenia, a little to the north of the bay of P\ los, 

9 
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circuit, and in winter, it was absolutely impractic¬ 
able. They were much perplexed therefore about 
the affair, and repented having refused the terms of 
peace, which the Lacedaemonians had offered by their 
embassadors. 

It was through Cleon, that this embassy had not 
taken effect; he opposed the peace, because Nicias 
gave it his support. Cleon was his mortal enemy, 
and seeing him countenance the Lacedaemonians, 
persuaded the people to reject their propositions by 
a formal decree. But when they found the siege 
protracted to a great length, and that there was 
almost a famine in their camp, they expressed their 
resentment against Cleon. He threw the blame 
however upon Nicias, alleging that if the enemy es¬ 
caped, it must be through his slow and timid opeia- 
tions: “ Had I been the general,” said he. “ they 
ci could not have held out so long/* The Athe¬ 
nians instantly replied, “ Why then don’t }on now 
e< advance against them ?” Arid Nicias rose up and 
declared, “ He would fieely resign to him the com- 
(C mand in the affair of Pylo->: lot him take what 
“ ibices he pleased; and instead of showing his 
“ courage in words, whcie there was no danger, go, 
<s and achieve actions worthy the attention of his 
“ country.” 

Cleon, disconcerted with the unexpected offer, at 
fiist declined it. But when he found that the Athe¬ 
nians insisted upon it, and that Nicias raided a cla¬ 
mour against him on the occasion, his pride w as hurt; 
and in the heat of his indignation, he not onh under¬ 
took the expedition, but affirmed, “ lie would in 
“ twenty days either put the enemy tothc sword, or 
“ bring them alive to Athens.” 

The people laughed at his declaration 26 , instead of 

The wjser soit lropcd other to have the pleasure of se* mg tire 
Lacedaemonians brought- prisoners to Athens, or cLe of getting »ul 
• a CUon’s i nportunate pretensions. (L ) But the lath r «ub mtage 
would, surely, have been deaily purchased. S. e Thund. r ib. 2ts ) 
whom in general, throughout the whole of this Life, 1 lutjiJi Inu 
almost exact \y copied, * 
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giving it any credit. They had long, indeed, been 
accustomed to divert themselves with the sallies of 
his vanity. One day, for instance, when a general 
assembly was to be held, they had waited for him a 
considerable time. At last he came, when their pa¬ 
tience was almost exhausted, with a garland upon his 
head, and desired them to adjourn till the day fol¬ 
lowing : 44 For, to-day,” says he, <£ I am not at lei- 
44 sure; I have strangers to entertain, and I have 
44 been sacrificing to the gods.” The Athenians 
only laughed, and immediately rose up, and dis¬ 
missed the assembly. 

Cleon, however, was so much favoured by fortune 
in this commission, that he acquitted himself better 
than anv one since Demosthenes. He returned with¬ 
in the time prefixed, after he had compelled all the 
.Spartans who did not tall in battle to deliver up their 
arms, and brought them prisoners to Athens. 

Tins reflected no small disgrace upon Nicias. It 
was considered as something baser and worse than 
throwing away his shield, voluntarily through coward¬ 
ice to have surrendered his command, and given his 
enemy an oppoitunity of distinguishing himself by 
his abdication. Hence, Aristophanes ridicules him 
in his comedv called 4 The Birds:’ 


By lietnon, til's, is no time for us to slumber, 

Or, Nicias-like, prucrastiu.'ie. 

And in his fuVcc, entitled 4 The Husbandmen,’ he 
introduces, two Athenians discoursing as follows: 

1. I’d rather mind my farm. 2. And who forbids you? 

I. You do. Pd freely pay a thousand drachmas 
if Viu’d cxcjm* nij serving. 2 We accept them. 

These, with the tute of Nicias, make two thousand. 

TCcias in this affair was not only unjust to him- 
M'lf, but to the stale ; having suffered Cleon to gain 
a degree of credit and power, which puffed hi u up 
t<> insupportable arrogance and effrontery. Many 
12 
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evils were thus brought upon the commonwealth, of 
which Nicias himself had his full share. We cannot 
but consider it as one great corruption, that Cleon 
now banished all decorum from the general assembly. 
It was he who in his speeches first broke out into 
violent exclamations, flung open his robes, smote 
upon his thigh, and ran from one end of the Rostrum 
to the other. This presently introduced such a 
licentiousness and disregard to decency among those, 
who directed the aflfah s of state, that it threw the 
whole government into confusion. 

At this time, there sprung up another popular 
orator at Athens, Alcibiades. lie did not, however, 
prove so radically corrupt as Cleon. As it is said of 
the land of Egypt, that on account of it’s extreme 
fertility, 


There plenty sows the fields with wholesome green, 

But scatters many a baneful weed between 1 *; 

so in Alcibiades there were very different qualities, 
but all in extremes: and these extremes opened a 
door to many innovations. So that, when Nicias had 
got rid of Cleon, he had no time to establish any last¬ 
ing tranquillity in Athens; but as soon as he had ar¬ 
ranged matters in a salutary way, Alcibiades* ambition 
came upon him like a torrent, and bore him back into 
the storms of war. 

It happened thus: The persons, who most op¬ 
posed the peace of Greece, were Cleon and Bra- 
sidas 2 *. War helped to hide the vices of the former, 
and to display the good qualities of the latter. Cleon 
found opportunities for acts of injustice and oppres¬ 
sion, and Brasidas for great and glorious actions. 
But after they had both fallen in the battle near 
Amphipolis, Nicias applied to the Lacedaemonians 
on one hand, who had been for some time desirous 

i 

27 Horn. Od. iv. 229.* 

a * An illustrious Spartan general of that age. The battle of Am* 
phipolw, here mentioned, took place 01. lxxxix. 3., B. C. 422.* 
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of peace, and to the Athenians on the other, now 
no longer hot in the pursuit of blood. In fact, both 
parties were tired of hostilities, and ready to let their 
weapons drop out of their hands. Nicias therefore 
used‘his endeavours to reconcile them, and indeed 
to deliver the other Greeks from the calamities which 
they had suffered, to bring them to taste the sw T eets 
of repose, and to re-establish a long and lasting reign 
of happiness, At the very outset he found the rich, 
the aged, and all who were employed in the culture 
of the ground, disposed to peace; and by address¬ 
ing himself to the rest, and expostulating with them 
respectively, he soon abated their ardour for war. 

His next step was to give the Spartans hopes of 
ail accommodation, and to exhort them to propose 
such measures as might effect it. They readily con¬ 
fided in him, because they knew the goodness of his 
heart; of this, a late instance had occurred in his 
humane treatment of their countrymen, who had 
been taken prisoners at Pylos, and who found their 
chains greatly lightened by his good offices. 

They had already agreed to a suspension of arms 
for a year ; during which period they often met and 
enjoyed again the pleasures of ease and security, the 
company of strangers as well as of nearer friends, 
and expressed their mutual wishes for the continu¬ 
ance of a life undisturbed by the horrors of war. 
With pleasure they heard the choruses singing, 

• 

Ar^chne freely now has leave 

Her webs around my spear to weave 19 ; 

and recollected with pleasure the saying, “ That in 
firne of peace men are awaked, not by the sound of 
the trumpet, but by the crowing'of the cock.” They 
abused and execrated those, who represented it as 

19 Such were the legitimate ^trains of the chorus, according to 
Uyraci*, 

Tile dapes laudet menscr brevis ; ille salubrevi 
Jutiitiam , legesque t ct apertis olia portis. 

(A. P.199.)* 
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the decree of fate, that the war should last three 
times nine years 30 ; and, this free intercourse lead¬ 
ing them to canvass every point, they at last signed 
the peace 01 . 

It was now the general opinion, that they were at 
the end of all their troubles. Nothing was talked 
otj but Nicias. They pronounced him a man be¬ 
loved of the gods, who in recompence of his piety 
had thought proper that the greatest and most de¬ 
sirable of all blessings should bear his name. To 
him, it is certain they ascribed the peace, as they 
had done the war to Pericles. And indeed the one 
had plunged them upon slight pretences into num¬ 
berless calamities, and the other had persuaded them 
to bury their greatest injuries in oblivion, and to 
unite again as friends. It is, therefore, called 4 the 
Nician peace * to this day. 

It was agreed in the articles, that both parties 
should restore the towns and prisoners, which they 
had taken ; and it was to be determined by lot, whe¬ 
ther of them should do it first: but, according to 
Theophrastus, Nicias secured the lot by dint of 
money, so that the Lacedaemonians were forced to 
begin. As the Corinthians and Boeotians were dis¬ 
pleased at these proceedings,*and endeavoured by 
sowing jealousies between the contracting powers to 
renew the war, Nicias persuaded the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians to link themselves still closer toge¬ 
ther by an alliance, which should render them more 
formidable to such as were disposed io fly off, and 
more steady to each other. 

During these transactions, Alcibiades at first made 
it his business privately to oppose the peace. For 

30 “ I remember (says Thucydides, v.26.) that, throughout the 
whole war, many maintained it was to last three times nine years. 
\nd it’ we vcckon the first ten years of the war, the truce very 
ffliort and ill-observed which followed them, the treatiespl-exe- 
jcuted, aid the consequent renewal of hostilities, we shall find the 
*>racle fully justified by the event.’' 

31 Peace for fifty years was agreed upon, and signed the year 
following; hut it was quickly violated. (Id. ib. 19.) 
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lie was, naturally, disinclined to inaction ; and was 
moreover offended at the Lacedaemonians, on ac¬ 
count of their attachment to Nicias, and their ne¬ 
glect and disregard of himself. But, when he found 
this private opposition ineffectual, he adopted ano¬ 
ther method. In a little time, he perceived the 
Athenians did not look upon the Lacedaemonians so 
kindly as usual; because they thought themselves 
injured by the alliance, which their new friends had 
contracted with the Boeotians, and because they had 
not delivered up Panactus" and Amphipolis in the 
condition in which they found them. He therefore 
dwelt upon these points, and endeavoured to inflame 
the people’s resentment. Pie then prevailed upon 
the republic of Argos to send an embassy, for the 
purpose of negociating a treaty with the Athenians. 

When the Lacedaemonians had intelligence of this, 
they sent embassadors to Athens with full powers to 
settle all matters in dispute. These plenipotentia¬ 
ries were introduced to the senate, and their propo¬ 
sals seemed perfectly just. Alcibiades upon this, 
fearing they would gain the people bv the same 
overtures, circumvented them by perfidious oaths 
and asseverations: promising to “ secure the success 
“ of their commission, if they would suppress the 
“ avowal of their full powers; and assuring them, 
“ that this would be the only effectual way.” They 
gave credit to his insinuations, and went over from 
Nicias to the other party. 

Upon introducing them to the people, the first 
question which he asked them was, “ Whether or 
“ not they came with full powers r” They, as they 
had been previously instructed by him, denied it. 
i)n which Alcibiades, contrary to th.cir expectation, 
changing sides, called the senate to bear witness to 
their former declarations ; and desired the people, 
“ Not to give the least credit or attention to such 

** A boundary town between Attica and Bceotia, belonging to 
the former.* 
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<c manifest prevaricators, who upon the same point 

asserted one thing one day, and another thing the 
* 6 next.*” Their confusion, as may well be ima¬ 
gined, was inexpressible, and Nicias was struck 
dumb with grief and astonishment. The people of 
course immediately sent for the deputies of Argos, 
to ratify the treaty with them. But at that very mo¬ 
ment there happened a slight shock of an earth¬ 
quake, which fortunately for Nicias broke up the 
assembly. 

Next day they re-assembled, and Nicias by exert¬ 
ing all his powers with much difficulty prevailed 
upon them not to put the last hand to the league 
with Argos; but, instead of that, to send him to 
Sparta 01 , where he assured them all would be well. 
When he arrived there, he was treated with the ut¬ 
most respect as a man of honour, and one who had 
shown that republic many marks of his friendship : 
but as the party that favoured the Boeotians was the 
strongest, he could effect nothing 31 . lie returned 
therclorc not only with disrepute and disgrace, but 
in great fear of the Athenians, who weic vehement!} 
chagrined and provoked, that at his persuasion they 
had set free so many prisoner-, and those too pri¬ 
soners of so much distinction. Tor the captives 
brought from Pylos \\ ere of the first families in Sparta, 
and had connexions of friendship or of blood with 
the most eminent personages there. They did not, 
however, express their resentment in spiy act of se¬ 
verity ; they only elected Alcibiades general, and 
took the Mantincans and Eleans (who had abandon¬ 
ed thp Lacedaemonian interest) into league with 
them, along with the Argivcs. They then sent a 
marauding party to Pylos, for the purpose of mak- 

* See the Life of Alcibiades, Yol II. 

n There were some others joined in commission with him. 
(Thtkwd. ib. 45, 1(>.) r 

>4 jfJicias insisted, that the Spartans should renounce their nlli- 
anqq| with the Boeotians, because they had not acceded to the 
peace. (Id. ib.) 
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mg excursions thence into Laconia. Thus Uie war 
broke out afresh. 

As the quarrel between Nicias and Alcibiades rose 
daily to a greater height, the Ostracism was pro¬ 
posed. To this the people have recourse at certain 
periods, and by it they expel for ten years any one 
who is suspected for his authority, or envied tor his 
wealth. Both parties were much alarmed at the 
danger, not doubting that it would tail to (he lot of 
one of them. The Athenians detested the conduct 
and manners of Alcibiades, and at the same time, as 
we have related more at large in his Life, they 
dreaded his enterprising spirit. As for Xicias, his 
riches exposed him to envy, and the rather, because 
there was nothing social or popular in his manner of 
living; on the contrary, his recluse turn seemed 
owing to an inclination for oligarchy, and perfectly 
in a foreign taste. Besides, he had combated their 
opinions, and bv making them pursue their own in¬ 
terest against their inclination was, of course, be¬ 
come obnoxious, in one word, the whole was a 
dispute between the young w T bo wished for war, and 
the old who wished for peace. The former endea¬ 
voured to make the Ostracism fall upon Xicias, and 
the latter 011 Alcibiades: hut,. 

In chi I broil; the nor«l€i.K‘rge to honour. 

The Athenians* being di\ided into two factions, the 
Subfiles! and Tnosl profligate of wretches gained 
ground. Such*was Ilvperbolus of tlie ward of Peri- 
thois; a man whose boldness was not owing to any 
well-grounded influence, but whose influence was 
owing to his boldness, and who by the credit, w hich 
lie had acquired, was a disgrace to the city. 

This wretch J ' had no apprehension of being exiled 
by the honourable suffrage of the Ostracism, because 
he kney himself to be fitter for a gibbet. Hoping 

35 For an account of this follow, and this transaction, see th« 
Life of Alcibiades, V r ol. II.* 
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however that, if one of these great men were ha* 
nished, he should be able to make head against the 
other, he did not dissemble his joy at this spirit of 
parly, but strove to exaspciate the people against 
both. Nicias and Alcibiavles perceiving his malice 
came to a private interview, in which they agreed to 
unite their interests; and thus avoided the dreaded 
sentence themselves, and turned it upon Ilypcr- 
bolus. 

At first the people were pleased, and laughed at 
the event; but, upon recollection, it gave them 
considerable uneasiness to think, that the Ostracism 
was dishonoured by it’s ha\ing fallen upon a person 
unworthy of it. They were persuaded, that there 
was a dignity in it, or rather that to such men as 
Thucydides and Aristides it was a punishment j 
whereas to Ilyperbolus it was an honour, of which 
he might be proud, since his profligacy had placed 
him on the same list with the greatest patriots. 
Hence Flato, the comic poet, thus speaks of him : 

No doubt, his crimes wore ripe for chastisement; 

Hut different should have been his brand; The shell 

For such low villains never was intended. 

In fact, no one was subsequently banished by it. 
He was the last; and Hipparchus the Cholargian, a 
relation of the tyrant, was the first 30 . From this 
event it appears how intricate are the ways of For¬ 
tune, and how incomprehensible to human reason. 
Jf Nicias had run the risk of the Ostracism, he would 
either have expelled Alcibiades, andlived afterward 
in his native city in full security : or if it had been 

With this aoconnt of the epoch qf it’s institution Diod. Sic., 
\i. 55, and /Elian, Vaf. IIis»t. xiii. 2t., agree; though the former 
makes no mention ©f the name of it’s first victim, and the latter 
rails him Clisthenes, grandson of the tyrant of Sicyon of that name, 
and it’s original author. Some later writers, without sufficient au¬ 
thority, carry back the date of it’s establishment to the time of 
^Theseus. Inis limited and mitigated species of banisjimeik was not 
peculiar to Athens, but prevailed in several other of the Greek re¬ 
publics.* 
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( carried against him, and he had been forced td re¬ 
tire, he would have avoided the impending stroke of 
misery, and preserved the reputation of a wise and 
experienced general. I am not ignorant that, ac¬ 
cording to Theophrastus, Hyperbolus was banished 
in the contest between Phaeax and Alcibiadcs, and 
not in that with Nicias. But most historians repre¬ 
sent the matter, as above related. 

About this time the .ZEgesteans and Leontines 
sent an embassy, to entreat the Athenians to under¬ 
take the Siqilian^xpcdition. Nicias opposed it, but 
he was over-ruled by the address and ambition of 
Alcibiadcs } ". Alcibiadcs indeed had previously 
gained the assembly by his discourses, and corrupt¬ 
ed the people to such a degree with vain hopes, that 
the young men in their places of exercise, and the' 
old men in the shops and other circles of conversa¬ 
tion drew plans of Sicily, and exhibited the nature 
of it’s seas with all it’s ports and bearings on the side 
next Africa. For they did not consider Sicily as 
the reward of their operations, but only as a place of 
arms ; whence they were to advance to the conquest 
of Carthage, nay, of all Africa, and to make them¬ 
selves masters of the seas within the pillars of Her¬ 
cules. , 

While they were thus intent upon this expedition, 
Nicias had not many on his side, either among the 
commons or the nobility, to concur with him in his op¬ 
position. For 4lie rich, fearing it might be suspected 
that they were tifraid to serve m person,or to incur the 
expense of fitting out men of war, contrary to their 
better judgement, sat silent. Nicias, however, in- 
defatigably and invariably set himself against it; nei¬ 
ther did he give up his point evfen after the decree 
had been passed for the war, and he himself elected 
general along with Alcibiadcs and Lamachus, his 

37 See Thucyd. (vi. 8, &c.) for all the particulars of the Sicilian 
expedition, ana particularly for the three admirable speeches made 
upon this occasion by those great rivals. See also the Life of Alck 
biades, Vol. II.* 
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own name standing foremost in the suffrages. Til 
the first subsequent assembly he rose to dissuade 
them, and to protest against their proceedings. In 
conclusion he attacked Alcibiades for plunging the 
state into a dangerous and foreign war, merely with 
a view to his own emolument and renown. But his 
arguments had no effect. They thought a man of 
his experience the fitter to conduct this enterprise, 
and that nothing could contribute more to it's suc¬ 
cess, than to unite his caution witf^the fiery spirit of 
Alcibiades, and the boldness of Lamachus* 1 . They 
were still, therefore, more confirmed in their choice. 
Besides, Demostratus, who of all the orators took 
the greatest pains to encourage the people to that 
war, rose and said, “ He would soon put an end to 
“ Nicias* excuses;” and immediately procured a 
decree, that the generals should have a discretionary 
power to lay plans, and carry them into execution 
both at home and abroad. 

It is stated, indeed, that the priests strongly op¬ 
posed the expedition. But Alcibiades had other 
soothsayers to set against them ; and announced, 
that certain ancient oracles promised the Athenian** 
great glory in Sicily. The envoys likewise, who 
had been sent to consult the oracle of Jupiter Am¬ 
mon, returned with an answer, importing that the 
Athenians would take all the Syracusans. 

If any of the citizens knew of bad presages, they 
cautiously concealed them, lest they Should seem to 
speak inauspiciously. Neither would any Warnings 
have availed, when they were not moved by the 
most clear and obvious signs. Such was the mutila¬ 
tion of the Hermae 39 , whose heads were all struck 
off in one night, except that which was called * the 


18 The reading in the original text, seems obviously 

from the context to be erroneous. See also the Life of Alcibiades, 

Voi, n. * 

These Hernia?, or statues of Mercury (as has been observed 
£t 4 . former note), were square figures-placed by the Athenians at 
the gates of their tempi.*, ard the doors of their houses. 
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Mercury of Andocides,’ and which had beett conse¬ 
crated by the tribe of AEge’is before the door of the 
house then occupied by that person. Such, alstr, 
was the pollution of the altar of the Twelve Gods: 
A man got astride upon it, and there emasculated 
himself with a stone. At the temple of Delphi there 
was a golden statue of Pallas, which the Athenians 
had erected upon a palm-tree of brass, in comme* 
moration of the victory over the Medes. This the 
crows came and pecked at for several days, and 
devoured or destroyed the golden fruit of the 
tree. The Athenians, however, contended that 
these were only fictions propagated at Delphi on 
the instigation of the Syracusans. A certain oracle, 
likewise, ordered them to fetch a priestess of Mi¬ 
nerva from Clazomente; and w hen she came, they 
found her name was Hesychia 40 , by which the Deity 
seemed to exhort them to remain quiet. Meton** 
the astrologer, whether he were struck with these 
signs or by the eye of human reason discovered the 
impending danger (for lie had a command in the 
army), feigned himself mad, and set fire to his house. 
Others say, he used no pretence of madness j but 
having burnt down his house in the night, addressed 
himself next morning to the assembly in a forlorn 
condition, and desired the citizens in compassion 
for his misfortune to excuse his son, who was to have 
gone out captain of a galley to Sicily. 

The Geniusyof Socrates 42 upon this occasion warn¬ 
ed that wise man, by his usual tokens, that the ex¬ 
pedition would prove fatal to Athens. He mention¬ 
ed this to several of his friends and acquaintance, 
and the warning was commonly talked of. Many 
were likewise greatly discouraged on account of the 

40 e. * tranquil.** 

41 For this fact, and for the mutilation of the Herrnae mentioned 
above, see the Life of Alcibuuks, Vol. It. 

Metctfi is celebrated for his having reformed the Athenian calen¬ 
dar, and from him astronomers have denominated the lunar of nine¬ 
teen years * the Metonic ** 

♦* See the Life of Alcibindes, ib. not (46.) 
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time, at which the fleet happened to be sent out. 
The women were then celebrating the feasts of 
Adonis, during which there were to be seen in evefy 
quarter of the city images of the dead, and funeral 
processions; the women accompanying them 4 with 
dismal lamentations. So that those, who set any 
value upon omens, were full of anxious forebodings 
for the fate of their countrymen. They trembled to 
think, that an armament fitted out at such an im¬ 
mense expense, and which made so glorious an ap¬ 
pearance, might so quickly lose it’s consequence l3 . 

;; As for Nicias, he showed himself a wise and worthy 
nidh, in opposing the expedition while it was under 
tonalderation ; and in not suffering himself, after it 
w0 Absolved upon, to be dazzled by vain hopes, or 
by the eminence of his post, into a change of opi¬ 
nion. Nevertheless, when lie could neither divert 
the people from their purpose, nor by all his efforts 
get himself excused from taking the command, but 
Kiundvhimself placed as it were by actual violence 
at the head of a great army, it was no longer time 
for caution and timid delay. He should not then 
have looked back from his ship, like a child ; nor bv 
a multitude of protestations that his better counsels 
were over-ruled, have disheartened his collegues, and 
abated the ardour of his troops, which alone could 
give him a chance of success. He should have im¬ 
mediately attacked the enemy with the utmost vigour, 
and made Fortune blush at the calamities which she 
waspreparing., „ " 

But his conduct was very different. When La- 
machus proposed to make a descend close by Syra¬ 
cuse 44 and to give battle under the walls, add Alcj- 
biades suggested that they ought first tor educe the 
cities which owned the authority of Syracuse, and 
then march against the principal enemy, Nicias op¬ 
posed both*' | He preferred coasting along Sicily 

• a 1 #' 1 * ' *'* 1 . ’ 

to Ane transient bloom of the flowers, in the* gardens 
O&Bxtanisi See the Life of Alcibiades, Vol. II., not. (48.) 

Thucyd. vi. 19. 
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without any act of hostility, in order to show what 
an armament they had. lie then recommended their 
returning to Athens, after having left a small rein¬ 
forcement with the yEgesteans, as a taste of the 
Athenian strength. Thus he intercepted all their 
schemes, and broke down their spirits. 

The Athenians soon after this called Alcibiades 
home to take his trial, and Nicias remained, joined 
indeed with another in commission, but first in au¬ 
thority. There was now no end of his delays. Jfle 
either made an idle parade of sailing along the eoit|t» ! 
or else sat still deliberating; until the spirit of c&tf- 
fidence which buoyed up his own troops was evapo¬ 
rated, as well as the consternation and alarm, which 
the first sight of his armament had excited in the 
enemy. . 

It is tm6 that, previously to the departure of Alci¬ 
biades, they had sailed toward Syracuse with sixty 
galleys, fifty of which they drew up in lin^e dffetfe 
before the harbour; and sent in the other" tett/te 
reconnoitre the place. These advanced to the fbut" 
of the walls, and by proclamation invited the Leon* 
tines to return to their old habitations 4 *. At the* 
same time they happened to take one of the enemy's 
vessels with the registers on board, in which all the 
Syracusans were set down according to their tribes. 
These were usually kept at some distance from the 
city in the temple of Jupiter Olympius, but had then 
been sent finite be examined, in order to the form¬ 
ing of a list of persons able to bear arms. When 
these registers were brought to the Athenian gene¬ 
rals, antT such a prodigious number of names pas 
displayed* the soothsayers were greatly concerned 
at the accident; as fearing that the prophecy, “ that 

They ordered proclamation to be made by a dierald; that the 
Athenian* were come to restore the Leontines 1*) their country, in 
virtue of the relation and alliance subsisting between them. In con. 
sequence of which, such of the Leontines as were in Syracuse, had 
nothing to do but to repair to the Athenians, who would take care 
tg conduct them* Jd. ib. 
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the Athenians should take all the Syracusans,’* might 
possibly in this have it’s entire accomplishment. It 
is asserted however, that it was fulfilled upon a sub¬ 
sequent occasion, when Callippus the Athenian, after 
he had killed Dion, made himself master of Syra¬ 
cuse 

When Alcibiades quitted Sicily with a small re¬ 
tinue, the whole power devolved upon Nicias. La- 
machus indeed vvas a man of great courage and ho¬ 
nour, and freely exposed his person in the time of 
action^ but his circumstances were so mean, that 
Whenever he made up his accounts of a campaign, 
he charged a small sum for clothes and sandals. 

on the contrary, beside his other advantages, 
derived considerable authority from his eminence 
both as to wealth and name. We are told that upon 
one occasion, when the Athenian generals met in a 
copped of w ar, Nicias desired Sophocles the poet 47 
to give his opinion first, because lie was the oldest 
tnan; u It is true,” said Sophocles, “ I am older in 
“ respect of years ; but you are older in respect of 
<c service.” In the same manner, he now brought 
Damachus to act under his orders, though he was 
the abler general: and his proceedings were, inva¬ 
riably, timid and dilatory. At first he made the cir¬ 
cuit of the island, with his ships at an immense dis¬ 
tance from the enemy, which served only to raise 
their spirits. His next operation was, to lay siege 

v 

' 4 

46 The particulars of this story will be detailed in the Life of 
Ijsion.* 

47 Not the poet, says M. Ricard, who had died long before this 
period: from Blair however it appears, on the contrary, that he did 
ijot die till some time after it, B. C. 406. JEt. 91. The French 
translator quotes a happy quatrain from an ode of the French poet 
Rousseau, on the death of the prince of Conti, as illustrative of 
Sophocles* nentfxqfflt : 

' ■ ' i ' M 

I v * 

M war qtdwmptc les anscPune vie inutile , *' 

Tftag* du vtettx Priam passe celui d* Hector : 
f*our qui compte lesfaits , les ans dujeune Achille 
Vegalent d Nestor.* 
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to the little town of Hybla 48 ; and, not succeeding 
in that affair, he exposed himself to the utmost con¬ 
tempt. He afterward retired to Catana, without 
any other exploit than that of ruining Hyccara;, a 
small place subject to the barbarians. Lai's the couiv 
tesan, who was then but a girl, is said to have been 
sold among the prisoners, and carried at that time 
to Peloponnesus. 

Toward the end of the summer the Syracusans, he 
was informed, were become so confident, that they 
designed to attack him. Nay, some of their cavalry 
rode up to his trenches, and asked his troops in de¬ 
rision; “ Whether they were not rather come to 
“ settle in Catana themselves, than to settle the 
“ Leontines in their old habitations ?** Nicias now 
at last, after much hesitation, determined to sail for 
Syracuse. In order to land his forces, and encamp 
them without running any risk, he sent a person of 
Catana before him ; who under pretence of being a 
deserter should inform the Syracusans that* if th$y 
wished to surprise the enemy's camp in a defenceless 
state, and make themselves masters of their arnjs and 
baggage, they had nothing to do but to march to 
Catana with all their forces on a certain day. “ For 
“ the Athenian^,’* said he, “ passed the greatest 
“ part of their time within the walls; and such of 
“ the inhabitants as were friends to the Syracusans 
“ had determined, upon their improacb, to shut in 
* e the enemy, and to burn their fleet/* At the same 
time he assured them, their partisans were very 
numerous, and waited with impatience their ar¬ 
rival 4y . 

This was the best act of generalship, which Nicias 
performed in Sicily. Having by his stratum 


At There were three towns of that name on the eastern side of 
Sicily; Hybla major, Hybla minor, and Hybla Galeotis or Me- 
gara.* 

49* Nicias knew he could not make a descent from his ships near 
Syracuse, because the inhabitants were prepared for him 5 neither 
could he go by land, for want of cavalry. 
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draTO the enemy's forces out of Syracuse, so that it 
wasleft almost wholly without defence, he sailed 
tliither from Catana, made himself master of their 
ports, and encamped in a situation where the enemy 
could least annoy him by that in which their chief 
strength consisted, and where he himself could easily 
exert the strength in which he was superior. 

The Syracusans, on their return from Catana, 
drew up before the walls, and Nicias immediately 
attacked and beat them. They did not however 
lose any considerable number of men, because their 
cavalry stopped the Athenians in the pursuit. As 
Nicias had broken down all the bridges upon the 
river, he gave TIennociates an opportunity of en¬ 
couraging the S\ racusans, by observing. “ ThaJ it 
u was ridiculous in Nicias to contrive means to pre- 
sf yent fighting, as if fighting were not his grand ob- 
cc ject.” Then consternation indeed and alarm were 
so great, that instead of the fifteen generals whom 
they had, they chose tluee others, and the people 
promised upon oath to indulge them with a power 
of acting at discretion 30 . 

The temple of Jupiter Olympius was near the 
camp, and the Athenians were anxious to take it, 
because of the quantity of it’s rich offerings in gold 
and silver. But Nicias industriotisly put off the at- 
tack, g«d suffered a Syracusan garrison to enter it; 
persuaded that the plunder, which his troops might 
get there, would be of no service to the* f public, and 
that he should incur the whole blame of the 
sacrilege. ; 

The news of the victory soon spread over the 
whole island, but Nicias made not the least Improve¬ 
ment Of it. He soon,.retired to Naxos* 1 , and there 



gem^lp frtmf fifteen t& three : fieri nocrates liimteil, liei'aclides, 
and'SpSnus; ^Thucyd. vi. 72, 75.)* 

U city between Messina and Catana. There were two indeed 
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wintered; keeping an army on foot at aQ ^il^rtxipns 
expense, aiid effecting but little, for Sici¬ 

lians came over to him. The Syracusans, during this 
interval, recovered their spirits again so as toTUake 
another excursion to Catana, in which they ravaged 
the country, and burned the Athenian camp. Mean¬ 
while, all the world censured Nicias; and said,: 
that by his tedious deliberations, delays, and ex¬ 
treme caution, he lost the time for action. When 
he did act, there was nothing to be blamed' in the 
manner of it; for he was as bold and vigorous in 
executing, as he was timid and dilatory in forming, 
a resolution. 

After he had determined to return with his, fbfees 
to Syracuse, he conducted all his movements with 
so Hindi prudence, expedition, mid safety, that he 
gained the peninsula of Thapsos, disembarked his 
men, and obtained possession of Epipohc, before 
the enemy knew of his approach. He beat on this 
occasion some infantry, which had been sent to 
succour the fort, and made three hundred prisoners; 
he likewise routed their cavalry, which was thought 
invincible. 

But what most astonished the Sicilians, and ap¬ 
peared incredible to file Greeks was, that in a short 
space of* time he enclosed Syracuse with a wall; a 
city not less than Athens, and much more difficult 
to be surrounded by such a work tin account of the 
unevenness of the ground, the vicinity of the sea, 
and the adjoining marshes. Add to this, that.it was 
nearly completed by a man, whose health was iu no 
degree equal to such an undertaking, for he was 
tdVlicted with the stone*; a circumstance, which alone 
prevented it’s entire completion: 

1 cannot indeed but admire the attention of the 
general, and the invincible courage of the soldiers, 
in effecting what they did, upon this as well as other 

of this name very near each other, of which one for the sake of 
dotinctinu e/its subsequently called Tuuioininjutn.* 
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_ ejfitaphibr jheni; 

Bight trophies these from Syracuse obtain’d, 

Bre yet the gods were partial. 

And ia fact we find, that the Athenians gained not 
only eight, but several more victories of the oyra- 
«*&>} P the gods or fortune declared_ awjnst 
them, at a time when they were arrived at the high- 
cst pitch of power. Nicias forced himself, beyond 
what hi*health would allow, to attend most of the 
actions in person; but, when his distemper was 
vefy violent, he was obliged to keep his bed in the 


camp, with a few servants to wait upon him. 

In the mean time, Lamachus at the head of the 
army engaged the Syracusans, who were drawing a 
croi wall from the city, to hinder the Athenians 
fro* finishing theirs. The latter, generally having 
the advantage, went in too disorderly a manner 
upon the pursuit ; and it happened one day, tha 
Lamachus was left almost alone to receive the ene¬ 
my’s cavalry. Callicrates, an officer remarkable tor 
his strength and courage, advanced before them and 
gave Lamachus the challenge, which was accepted. 
The Athenian general received the first wound, 
wtecfc proved mortal; but he returned it upon his 
adversary, and they fell together. The Syracusans, 
remaining masters of the body and arjns of piwa- 
chu$ s carried them off; and rushed forward to the 
Athenian wall, where Nicias lay without any guards 
ta defend him. Roused howevw [by necessity^™* 
bv the sight of his danger, he ordered th^ .about 
h«t6 set fire to the materials befitfe th* mirmch- 
ments, whA had been provided forthe machines, 
and to the ipachines themselves. This put a tftop 
7^'thi and saved Nicias together with 

the and *>*&&&• w *°P n 2* 

they bShehl the femes, rising in vast columns m the 

intermediate space, they retired* 
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Nicias now remained sole command^ but be had 
reason toforjn the’ most : 

Xhe,,##0* •: • for him, r 

: daily 'to;.his camp f 

in w gpti$ a • -tmn^ 'that the ,. 

should first express their attachment. 
cusans themsdves, despairing pf•'.hp^pg* 
longer, began to talk of proposals for an '• .ac^i^nib-. 
elation. Gylippus who was coming from 
to their succour, being informed of 
around them and their other difficulties bontipiied 
his voyage, not with a view to Sicily which he gave 
up for lost, but if possible to save the Greek cities 
in Italy. For the renown of the Athenians was 
now very extensive : they were represented as s car¬ 
rying all before them, and being under the conduct 
of a general, whose prudence as well as good fortune 
rendered him invincible. Nicias himself, contrary 
to his nature, was suddenly elated by his pf|£gent 
strength and success ; the more so, because he was 
persuaded, upon private intelligence from Syracuse 
as well as more public application, that the city was 
about to capitulate. Hence it was, that he took no 
account of the approach of Gylippus, nor; placed 
any regular guard^o prevent his coming ashpi$J so 
that, screened by his utter negligence, Gylippus 
landed with safety. It was at a great distance from 
Syracuse, and he found means to collect a conside¬ 
rable arm)* But the Syracusans were so far from 
knowing or expecting his arrival, that they had 
assembled that very day to consider of articles of 
capitulation : nay, some were for instantly coming 
to terms, before the city was absolutely enclosed. 
For there was but a small part of the wall left un¬ 
finished, and all the necessary materials were upon 
the spot. 

At this critical and dangerous instant, Gongylus 
Arrived from Corinth with one galley of three banks 
Of oars. The whole town, as might naturally be 
expected, ran together to meet him. He told them, 
9 
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Gjiippus wotiM soon come with several other ships 
tqffhdr’^uccoiirl They could not, at fitst, giy^ him 
entire credit; but while they were teitathig, a 
messenger arrived from Gyiippus, with; that 

they should march out to join him. Immedktely; 
upon this they recovered their spirits, and armed. 
Gyiippus soon arrived, and marshalled his troops 
in wder of battle. As Nicias was drawing up 
against him, Gyiippus rested his arms, and Sent a 
herald with an offer of safe conduct to the Athe¬ 
nians* if they would quit Sicily. Nieias did not 
deign to give him any answer. But some of the 
soldiers asked him, by way of ridicule, “ Whether 
44 the Syracusans w r ere become so strong by the 
44 arrival of one Lacedemonian clt)ke and staff, as 
u to despise the Athenians, who had lately knocked 
44 off the fetters of* three hundred Spartans and re- 
44 leased them, though all abler men and better-hair- 
44 ed than Gyiippus.” 

* The Sicilians themselves, indeed, according to 
Timaeus, set no great value upon Gyiippus. For 
they presently discovered his avarice and meanness, 
and On. his first coming among them ridiculed his 
cloke and his head of hair. Yet the same historian 
relates, that as soon as he made his appearance, 
they gathered about him, like birds about an owl, 
and were ready to follow him wherever he pleased. 
And the latter account lias more of truth in it, than 
the former. In the staff and cloke they Jbc held the 
symbols of the Spartan dignity, and therefore repair¬ 
ed to them. Thucydides also informs jus, that Gy- , 
Jippus w$S the only man, who saved Sicily j and 
Philistus, a citizen of Syracuse and an eye-witness 
of those transactions, confirms his assertion. 

In the first engagement the Athenians had the 
advantage, and l$fed some of the Syracusans, among 

But tlie neit diy*\ 
Gylijlms showed them the importance of exper&p 
eifejfo a general; with the very same arms and 
horses, and on the very same spot, by only altering 
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his order of battle 32 , lie beat tjie Athenians ami 
drove them to their camp. Ttrea taking tfte stones 
and other Tf^fcerials, which , for 

their wall, lie continued the -Syra¬ 

cusans,, and cut through tjheui 
that if they gained avictory ,th;ey - '^^M^'rn'afc’e 4 wO' 
advantage of it. ■ ; ■ " 

Encouraged bv this success, the Syracusans man¬ 
ned several vessels; and beating about the Country 
with their cavalry and allies, made many pmoners. 
Gylippus applied to the towns in person, aud;^ej 
readily listened to him, and lent*him all t&e a^st- 
ancc in their power. So that NiciaSi relapsihg lnto 
his former fears and despondence, at the sight of 
such a change of affairs, applied to the Athenians bv 
letter cither to send another army, or to recall that 
which he had; and entreated them by all means to 
permit him, on account of his infirmities, ip lay 
down the command. 

The Athenians had designed some time before to 
scud another army into Sicily; but the envy, which 
the first success of Nidus had excited, had Caused 
them upon several pretences to defer it. Now, how¬ 
ever, they hastened the succours. They likewise 
came to a resolution, that Demosthenes should go 
in the spring with a respectable fleet; and That 
Eurymcdon 3 ' should instantly sail (though it was 
still wfintcr) with money to pay the ^troops, and 
acquaint Nicias that the people had appointed 
Euthydemu* and Menander, officers who then served 
under him, to assist him in his charge. 

In the mean time, Nicias was suddenly attacked, 
both by sea and laijd. At first, part of his fleet 
* was 'Worsted ; but in the end he proved victorious, 

t 

”;£!<& had the address to impute the late defeat to himself, and 
to assure his men that their behaviour was irreproachable. He 
said,- that by ranging them the day before between walls, where 
theif cavalry and ai chers had not room to act, he had prevented 
their conquering. (Thucyd. vii. 5, &c.) 

*' o Eurymcdon went with ten galleys. 
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and sunk many, of the enemy’s ships. He could not 
however succour bis troops by land, as the exigence 
of the case repaired* Gylippus made a Ridden attack 
upon the fort of Plemmyrium A % and took it; by 
which meanshe became master of the naval storfes of 
the Athenians, and a great Quantity of treasure, there 
deposited. Many of the garrison were either killed, 
or taken prisoners* But, what was a still heavier 
blow to Nicias, by the loss of this place he lost the 
convenience of his convoys. For, as long as he pos¬ 
sessed Flemmyrium, the communication was safe 
and eas/; but when that was taken, his supplies 
reached him with the utmost difficulty, as his trans¬ 
ports could not pass without fighting the enemy’s 
ships, which lay at anchor under the fort. 

Besides, the Syracusans thought their fleet was 
beatep, not by the superior strength of the Athe¬ 
nians, but by their having in a disorderly manner 
engaged in the pursuit. They therefore fitted out 
a more respectable armament, with a view to a fresh 
action. Nicias, however, did not choose at present 
to try the issue of another naval fight; but declared 
it most absurd, when a large supply of ships and 
&esh troops were hastening to him under the Conduct 
of Demosthenes, to hazard a battle with a force so 
mhch weaker in number and so ill-provided. 

On the other hand Menander and Euthydcmus, 
who had bCen appointed to a temporary share in the 
command, were led by their ambition and jealousy 
of Demosthenes and Nicias to strike some extraor¬ 
dinary stroke, in order to be beforehand with the 
one, and to outdo the most shining actions of the 
other. Their pretence was the glory of Athens, 
which they said woyld be utterly ruined and de¬ 
stroyed, if they exhibited any fear of the Syracusan 
fleet. Thus they over-ruled Nicias, and gave battle. 
But they were fjuickly defeated by a stratagem of 

Ariston the Corinthian, who was a most excellent 

’ 1 1 

* 4 At the entrance of the great harbour of Syracuse.* 
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seaman 55 . Their left wing, as Thucydides relates* 
was entirely routed, and they lost great numbers of 
their men. This loss threw Nicias intq the utmost 
consternation. He reflected upon the misfortunes, 
which he had incurred while he bad the sole com¬ 
mand, and that be had now again miscarried through 
the obstinacy of his collegues. 

While he Was indulging these reflexions, Demos¬ 
thenes appeared before the port with a very gallant 
and formidable fleet. He bad seventy-three gal¬ 
leys 56 , on board of which were five thousand heavv- 
armed soldiers; and archerA, spearmen, andslmgers 
to the number of three thousand. Their armour 
glittered, the streamers waved, and the prows of the 
ships were adorned with a variety of rich paintings. 
He' advanced with loud cheers and martial music, 
and the whole was conducted in a theatrical masher* 
in order to strike terror into the enemy. 

The Syracusans were now ready to sink into de¬ 
spair. They saw no end or truce to their miseries • 
their labours and conflicts were all to begin anew, 
and they had been prodigal of their blood to no 
purpose. Nicias, however, had not long to rejoice 
at the arrival of such an army. At the first inter* 
view, Demosthenes recommended an immediate at¬ 
tack of the enemy, that they might take Syracuse by 
a quick and decisive stroke, and return with glory to 
Athens. Nicias, astonished at his heat and precipi¬ 
tation, desired him to adopt no rash or desperate 
measures. He assured him that delay would be in¬ 
jurious to the enemy, since they were already in 
want of money, and their allies would soon forsake 
* both them and their’cause ; so that, when they be- 

• 

ss Ariaton advised the captains of the galleys to have refresh¬ 
ments ready for their men on the shore, while the Athenians inw- 

S itted they went into the town for them. The Athenians, thus 
eefeived,. landed themselves, and went to dinner. In the mean 
tithe* the Syracusans, having made an expeditious meal, re-em¬ 
barked, and attacked the Athenian ships, when there was scarcely 
my body on board to defend them. (Thucyd. vii. 39.) 

** JDiodorus Siculus makes them three hundred and ten. 
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gau to feel the hard hand of necessity, they would 
undoubtedly apply to him again and surrender upon 
terms, as they had been about to do before. In 
fact, Nicias had a piivatc correspondence with se¬ 
veral persons in Syracuse, who advised him to'wait 
with patience, because the inhabitants were tired 
out with the war, and weary of Gylippus; and, 
when their, wants should become a little more press¬ 
ing, they would presently abandon the dispute. 

As Nicias hinted these tilings in an enigmatical 
manner, and did not choose to speak out, it gave 
occasion to the other generals to accuse him of timi¬ 
dity. 44 He is coming upon us,” said they, 44 with 
44 his old, dilatory, slow, over-cautious counsels, 
44 by which the ardent vigour of his troops was be- 
44 fore destroyed. Instead of leading them on im- 
44 mediately, he waited till their spirit was gone, 
44 and the enemy began to look upon them with 
44 contempt.” The other officers therefore listened 
to Demosthenes, and Nicias was at last forced to 
give up the point. 

Upon this, Demosthenes put himself at the head 
of the land-forces, and attacked Epipohc in the 
night. As he came upon the guards by surprise, he 
slew many of them, and routed those who stood 
upon their defence. Not conteht with this advan¬ 
tage, he proceeded till he came to the quarter, 
where the Boeotians were posted. These closed 
their ranks, and first charged the Athenians, ad- 
vancing with levelled pikes, and wdth all r the alarm .of 
voices; by which means they repulsed them, and 
killed a considerable number. Terror and confu¬ 
sion spread through the rest*of the army. They,, 
who still kept their ground and w T erc victorious, 
were encountered by those that fled : and they, wdio 
w r ere marching down from Epipolae to support the 
foremost bands, were thrown into disorder by the 
fugitives: for they fell foul of one another, «and 
took their friends for enemies. The alarm and tu¬ 
mult indeed w ere inexpressible, occasioned by their 

21 
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fears, the uncertainty of their movements, and the 
impossibility of discerning objects in a night, which 
was neither quite dark nor sufficiently clear $ the 
moon being near her setting, and her little remain¬ 
ing light rendered useless by the shade of. so many 
bodies and weapons moving backward and forward. 
Hence the apprehension of meeting with an enemy 
made the Athenians suspect their friends, and in¬ 
volved them in the utmost perplexity and distress. 
They happened likewise to have the moon upon 
their backs, which casting their shadows before 
them both hid $ie number of their men, and the 
glittering of their arms ; whereas the reflexion from 
the shields of the enemy made them appear more 
numerous, and belter armed than they really were. 
At "last, they gave way, and were entirely routed. 
The enemy pressed hard upon them on all sides, and 
killed great numbers. Many others met their death 
from the weapons of their friends. Not a few fell 
headlong from the rocks or walls. The rest were 
dispersed about the fields, where they were picked 
lip the next morning by the cavalry, and put to the 
sword. In this action the Athenians lost two thou¬ 
sand men ; and very few returned with their arms 
to the head-quarters. 

This was a severe* blow to Nieias, though it was 
what he expected; and he inveighed against the 
rash proceedings of Demosthenes. That general 
defended hirpsclf as well as he could ; but at the 
same time he^avc it as his opinion, that they should 
embark, and return home as fast as possible. “ We 
“ cannot hope,” said he, “ either to receive another 
i e army, or to conquer with that which we have 
<fi with us. Nay, supposing wa had the advantage, 
“ we ought to relinquish a situation, which is well 
<c known at all times to be unhealthy for the troops, 
“ and which we now find still more fatal from the 
“ season of the year.” It was, indeed, the begin¬ 
ning of autumn; many were already sick, and all 
were dispirited. 

VOL. in. *1 F 
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Nevertheless, Nicias could not bear to hear of 
retiring home; not that he was afraid of any oppo¬ 
sition from the Syracusans, but becausie he dreaded 
the Athenian tribunals and unfair impeachments. 
He therefore replied, “ That there was no imminent 

danger at present; and if there were, he had ra- 
“ ther die by the hands of the enemy, than by those 
“ of his fellow-citizens.” In this respect he greatly 
differed from Leo of Byzantium, who afterward [>1 
said to his countrymen, “ I had rather die by you, 
“ than with you.” Nicias added, “ That upon the 
“ necessity of encamping in andther place, they 
“ might determine at their leisure.” 

Demosthenes urged the matter no farther, be¬ 
cause his former counsels had proved unfortunate. 
And he was the more willing to submit, as he* ob¬ 
served others fully convinced that it was Nicias’ 
confident reliance upon his correspondence in the 
town, which made him so strongly oppose their 
return to Athens. But fresh forces coming to the 
assistance of the Syracusans, and the sickness spread¬ 
ing more and more in the Athenian camp, Nicias 
himself altered his opinion, and ordered the troops 
to be ready to embark. 

Every thing was accordingly prepared for em¬ 
barkation, and the enemy paid no attention to these 
movements, because they did not expect them. 
But in the night there happened an eclipse of th 
moon, at which Nicias and all th$ rest, either 
through ignorance or superstition, were struck with 
a great panic. As for an eclipse of the sun, hich 
happens at the conjunction, even the co rnon 
people had some idea of it^ being caused by the 
interposition of the moon. But they could not 
easily conceive by the interposition of* what body 
the moort, when at the full, should suddenly lose 
her light, and assume such a variety of colours. 
They looked upon it therefore as a preternatural 


57 In the time of Alexander the Great.* 
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phenomenon, by which the gods announced some 
signal calamity. 

Anaxagoras was the lirst, who with any clearness 
and certainty showed, in what manner the moon 
was illuminated and overshadowed. But he was an 
author of no antiquity 58 , neither was his treatise 
much known ; as it was confined to a few hands, and 
communicated with caution and under the seal of 
secrecy. For the people had a dislike to natural 
philosophers, and to those who were then called 
‘ Meteoroleschae ’V supposing that they detracted 
from the divine power and providence by ascribing 
effects to insensate causes, unintelligent powers, and 
inevitable necessity. On account of such a system, • 
Protagoras was forced to fly, and Anaxagoras was 
thrown into prison, whence Pericles with great 
difficulty procured his deliverance 00 . Even So¬ 
crates 01 , who meddled not with physics, lost his life 
for philosophy. At last the glory of Plato en¬ 
lightened the world, and his doctrine was generally 
received; both on account of his life, and of his 
subjecting the necessity of natural causes to a more 
powerful and divine principle. Thus he removed 
all suspicion of impiety from such researches, and 
brought the study of mathematics into fashion. 
Hence it was that his*friend Dion, though the moon 
was eclipsed at the time of his going from Zacyn- 
thus against Dionysius, was not in the least dis¬ 
concerted, bqt pursued his voyage and expelled the 
tyrant 62 . • 

58 He was contemporary with Pericles, and Nicias; for he died, 
Ol. lxxxviii. 1., and Nicias* was killed fifteen years afterward* 
Ol. xci. 4. , 

, 59 i. e. * Inquirers into the nature ©f meteors.* 

60 See his Life, Vol. II.* 

01 Socrates informs us, in his Apology, that he had been accused 
of a criminal curiosity in prying into the heavens, and into th# 
abysses of the earth. He cannot however be said to have lost his 
life for his philosophy, so much as for his theology. 

(,t The particular^of this achievement will be detailed in th« 
Life of Dion.* 
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It was a misfortune to Nicias, that he had not 
along with him at that time an able soothsayer. 
Stilbides, whom he had employed upon such oc¬ 
casions, and who used to lessen the influence of his 
superstition, died a little before. Supposing the 
eclipse however a prodigy, it could not (as Philo- 
chorus observes) be inauspicious to those who wanted 
to fly, but on the contrary extremely favourable. 
For whatever is transacted with fear requires dark¬ 
ness \ light is it’s worst enemy. Besides, upon other 
occasions (as Autoclides 0J in his Commentaries re¬ 
marks) people refrained from business only three 
days after an eclipse of either sun or moon; whereas 
Nieias wished to stay another entire revolution of the 
moon 04 , as if he could not see her restored to her 
usual brightness, the moment after she had passed 
the'shadow caused by the interposition of the earth. 

He quitted however almost every other care, and 
sat still observing his sacrifices, till the enemy came 
upon him, and invested his walls and entrenchments 
with their land-forces, as well as encircled the har¬ 
bour with their fleet. Not only the men from their 
ships, but the very boys from fishing-boats and 
small barks challenged the Athenians to come out, 
and offered them every kind of insult. One of these 
bovS named Heraclides, who was of one of the best 
families in Syracuse, advancing too far, was pursued 
by an Athenian vessel, and very near being taken. 
His uncle Pollichus, observing his dapger, made up 
with ten galleys which were under, his command ; 
and others, in fear for Pollichus, came forward to 
support him. A sharp conflict ensued, in which the 
Syracusans were victorious, 1 and Xiurymedon and 
great numbers with him were slain. 

63 This should probably ho read 1 Anticiidesfor he seems to 
be the. same person, whom Plutarch has mentioned in the Life of 
•Alexander, and in his Isis and Osiris. He wrote a Historv of 
• Alexander, and some other v.orku, us> we learn from Yut-s, llist. 
CJr. iii. 1., &c. 

64 Or, as Thucydides (vii. 50) states, ‘ three times nine days/ 
pn the suggestion of his superstition:' or corrupt soothsayers. 

'9 
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The Athenians, not brooking any farther delay, 
indignantly called upon their generals to lead them 
off by land. Fen* the Syracusans, immediately after 
the victory, blocked up the harbour. But Niciae 
woufd not agree to it, thinking it dreadful to aban* 
don so many ships of burthen, and nearly twp hun¬ 
dred galleys. He therefore embanked his best in¬ 
fantry and a select number of arphers and spearmen, 
and manned with them a hundred and ten galleys, 
as far as his rowers would supply him. The rest of 
his troops he drew up on the shore; abandoning 
the large camp, and his walls which reached to the 
temple of Hercules. The Syracusans had not for a 
long time offered the usual sacrifices to that deity, 
but now both the priests and the generals went to 
observe the solemnity. 

Their troops were embarked ; and the inspectors 
of the entrails promised the Syracusans a glorious 
victory, provided they did not begin the attack, but 
only repelled force with force. For Hercules, they 
said, was victorious only in standing upon the de¬ 
fensive 0 ’, and waiting to be attacked. Thus in¬ 
structed, the Syracusans set out. 

The great sea-fight then began; remarkable not 
only for the vigour exerted, but for it*s having ex¬ 
cited as much passion and agitation in the specta¬ 
tors, as in the combatants themselves. For those, 
who looked on from the shore, could discern all it’s 
various and .sudden unexpected turns. The Athe¬ 
nians suffered as heavily from their own order of 
battle and the nature of their armament, as from 
the enemy. Their ships wer«e all crowded together, 
and were moreover Very unwieldy; while those of 
the enemy were so light and nimble, that they 
could easily change their situation, and attack the 

6S This could hardly be true of a hero, whose labours must hare 
generally implied offensive operations. Of Theseus however, his 
great imitator, Plutarch remarks (in his Life of that hero, Vol. I.) 
that on setting off from Troczene for Athene, he resolved to * act 
only upon the defensive.* * 
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Athenians on all sides 66 . The Syracusans were 
likewise provided with a vast quantity of stones, 
which seldom failed of their effect, wherever dis¬ 
charged ; whereas the Athenians had nothing to op¬ 
pose to them but darts and arrows, the direction of 
which was so much affected by the motion of the 
ship, that few of them could reach their mark. The 
enemy was advised to this expedition by Ariston 
the Corinthian, who after having given signal proofs 
of his valour, fell just as victory was declaring for 
the Syracusans. 

After such a dreadful defeat and loss, there was no 
possibility of escaping by sea. At the same time, 
the Athenians perceived that it was extremely diffi¬ 
cult to save themselves by land. In this despair 
they neither opposed the enemy, who were seizing 
their vessels close to the shore, nor demanded their 
dead. They thought it a less deplorable circum¬ 
stance to leave the dead without burial, than to 
abandon the sick and wounded. And though they 
had sad sufferers before their eyes, they looked upon 
their own case as still more unhappy, since they had 
many calamities to undergo, and must probably en¬ 
counter the same fate at last. 

They at first designed, however, to begin their 
march in the night. Civlippus observed the Syra¬ 
cusans employed in sacrifices to the gods, and in en¬ 
tertaining their friends on account of the victory and 
the least of Hercules; and lie knew< that neither 
entreaty nor force would prevail upon them to quit 
the joys of festivity, and oppose the enemy’s flight. 
But Hermocrates found out a method of imposing 
upon Nicias 67 . He sent some of his confidential 
friends, who were to pretend that they came from 

66 This, the reader will recollect, was one of the causes, which 
decided the fate of the Spanish Armada in l/TSK.* 

Hcrmocrates was sensible of the importance of preventing 
"Nicias from retiring by land. With an army of forty thousand meh, 
which he had still remaining, he might have fortified himself in some 
p$rt of Sicily, and renewed the war. (Thucyd. vii. 7-i, 7.7.) 
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Ins old correspondents within the town, and to de¬ 
sire him not to march in the night, as the Syracusans 
had laid several ambushes for him, and seized all the 
passes. This stratagem had it’s effect. Nicias in 
the simplicity of his heart, fearing that he should 
really fall into the enemy's snares, sat still. In the 
morning, the enemy got out before him. Then in¬ 
deed they did seize all the difficult passes, threw up 
works against the fords, broke down the bridges, 
and planted their cavalry wherever the ground was 
open and even ; so that the Athenians could not 
move a single step without fighting. They lay close 
therefore all that day* and the nightfoHowing,and then 
began their inarch with tears and loud lamentations; 
as if they had been going to quit their own native 
country, and not that of the enemy. They certainly 
were in great want of provision, and it was a miser¬ 
able circumstance to abandon their sick and wound¬ 
ed friends and comrades; yet they looked upon 
their present misfortunes as small, in comparison 
with those which were yet behind. 

But, among the various spectacles of misery, there 
was not one more pitiable than that of Nicias him¬ 
self; oppressed as he was w’ith sickness, and unwor¬ 
thily reduced to hard diet and a scanty provision, 
when his infirmities*required a liberal supply. Yet, 
in spite of his ill health, he achieved and suffered 
many things* which the more robust with difficulty 
endured. jJ. 11 this while his troops could not but ob¬ 
serve, it was.not for his own sake, or from any at¬ 
tachment to life that he submitted to such labours, 
but that he seemed still to cherish hope on their ac¬ 
count. When dismay and sorrow brought others to 
tears and complaints, if Nicias ever wept with them, 


* To give their soldiers an opportunity of providing themselves as 
well as circumstances admitted, for the inarch. (Thucjd. ib.) The 
wliol# of this retreat, only to ho paralleled perhaps by that of 
the brave army which perished in Egypt under Louis IX., supplies, 
jjstold by the Athenian historian, one of the mosthighly-finished 
affecting pictures of antiquity.* 
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it was obviously from reflecting upon the melancholy 
and disgraceful issue of the war, which he had hoped 
to have finished with so much honour and success. 
Neither w r as it only by the sight of his present 
affliction, that they were moved: recollecting the 
speeches and warnings, by which he had endeavoured 
to dissuade the people from the expedition, they 
could not but think his lot much more unhappy than 
he deserved. All their hopes likewise of assistance 
from heaven forsook them, when they observed that 
so religious a man as Nicias, one who had never 
thought any expense too heavy in the service of the 
gods, had no better fortune than the meanest and 
most profligate person in the army*. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, he still en¬ 
deavoured by the tone of his voice, by his looks, and 
by every expression of kindness to the soldiers, to 
show himself superior to his misfortunes. Nay, 
through a march of eight days, though attacked and 
harassed the whole way by the enemy, he preserved 
his own division of the artny tolerably entire ; till 
Demosthenes was taken prisoner and his troops sur¬ 
rounded, after a brave resistance, at a small place 
called Polyzelium. Demosthenes then drew his sword, 
and stabbed himself; but as the enemy came imme¬ 
diately upon him, and seized him, he had not time 
to give himself the mortal stroke. 

Some Syracusans rode up to Nicias with this in-* 
telligence, and he sent a few of his ow t n cavalry to 
know the certainty. Finding from their account 
that Demosthenes and his party were really prisoners, 
he begged to treat with Gylippus, and offered' 
hostages for reimbursing the ‘Syracusans the whole* 
charge of the war, upon condition that they would 
suffer the Athenians to quit Sicily, But the Syra¬ 
cusans rejected the proposal, with every mark of in¬ 
solence and outrage, and again fell upon a, wretched 

% 

* To this, as well as to his sickness, he piously and pathetically 
refcp-in liis address to his followers. (Thucyd. ib. 77.)* . 
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man, who was in want of all kinds of necessa¬ 
ries ° 8 . 

He defended himself however all that night, and 
continued his inarch thenexldayto the river Asinarus. 
The ’enemy galled his troops all the way, and when 
they came to the banks of the river, pushed them in. 
Nay some, impatient to quench their burning thirst, 
voluntarily plunged into the stream. Then followed 
a most cruel scene of blood and slaughter j the poor 
wretches being massacred, as they were drinking. 
At last Nicias threw himself at the feet of Gylippus, 
and said, “ Gylippus, you should show some compas- 
44 sion amidst your victory. I ask nothing for my- 
44 self. What is life to a man, whose misfortunes are 
44 celebrated even to a proverb ? But, with respect 
44 to the other Athenians, consider that the chance 
<£ of war is uncertain ; and remember with what hu- 
44 manity and moderation they treated you, when 
44 they were victorious/’ 

Gylippus was somewhat affected both at the sight 
of Nicias, ami by his speech. He knew the good 
offices, which he had rendered the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, at the last treaty of peace; and he was sensible, 
that it would contribute greatly to his own honour, 
if he could take two of the enemy’s generals pri¬ 
soners. Raising Nicias, therefore, from the ground. 


68 Thucyd. ib.,83. What a fine hyperbole (justly commended by 
Longinus, 38.) # does this writer give us, sect. 84., of the Athenian 
sufferings at Asiijarus! to vJwf wSvs Aaa‘ h&v <j<rr« 

txi’tlo rt ifUH t tu 5 m^ai ijfjoctluyjivetf x.oti Ttigut/ctfyiflor i)» toij TtoXXo if. * Tll0 

water was instantly rendered unfit for drinking. Yet was it not the less 
greedily drunk, though mingled witbmire and blood, and it became 
even to many an object of strong competition !’ For similar, though 
inferior, disasters see Cicero’s account of Darius in his flight (Tusc. 
Quaest. v. 34.), and Lucan’s inflated narrative of the sufferings of 
Petreius and Afranius’forces, when cut off by Caesar from all commu¬ 
nication with the Ebro. (Pliars. iv. 308, &c.) But were the 
Syracusans to blame ? Was it not natural for them to use every 
mean* in their power to harass and weaken an enemy, who had 
ambitiously considered their country as a property ? 

It may be remarked, that Thucydides has not preserved Nicias* ad¬ 
dress to Gylippus, though he gives us part of it’s spirit, (ib. 85.)* 
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he bade him be of good cheer; and gave orders that 
the other Athenians should have quarter. But, as 
the order was slowly communicated, the number of 
those who were saved was greatly inferior to that of 
the slain ; though the soldiers had spared several, 
unknown to their officers. 

When the Syracusans had collected all the pri¬ 
soners whom they could find into one body, they 
dressed some of the tallest and straightest trees that 
grew by the river, as trophies, with the arms taken 
from the enemy. After which they marched 
homeward, with garlands on their heads, and with 
their horses adorned in the most splendid manner; 
having first shorn those of the Athenians. Thus 
they entered the city, as in triumph, after the happy 
termination of the snarpest dispute which had ever 
subsisted between Grecians, and one of the most 
complete victories which the sun had ever witnessed, 
gained by a glorious and persevering exertion of 
firmness and valour. 

A general assembly of the people of Syracuse and 
of it’s allies was then held, in which Eurycles 09 the 
orator proposed a decree ; “ That, in the first place, 
the'day upon which they took Nicias should be ob¬ 
served as a festival, with the title of Asinaria from 
the river where that great event had occurred, and 
that it should be entirely occupied in sacrifices to 
the gods.” This was the twenty-seventh day of the 
month Carneus, called by the Athenians Metagit- 
nion : °. As to the prisoners, he proposed, “ That 
the Athenian servants and all the allies should be 
sold for slaves : that such of the Athenians as were 
freemen, and the Sicilians their partisans, should be 
confined to the quarries; and that the generals should 


Diodorus Siculus call Jiim Diodes. 

Though it is not easy (as we have observed in a former note) 
to bring the Grecian months to tally with ours, wc agree in this 
place with Dacicr, that September is probably meant, or a part of 
•t; because Plutarch had before said, that the sickness set in with 
f the beginning of autumn.* 
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be put to death.” As the Syracusans were express 
ing their approbation of the motion, Hermocrates 
rose up and said, “ It was a more glorious thing to 
“ make a good use of a victory, than to gain one.” 
This remark raised a considerable ferment in the 
assembly. Gylippus having expressed his desire to 
have the Athenian generals,that he might carry them 
prisoners to Lacedaemon, the Syracusans now grown 
insolent with their good fortune loaded him with re¬ 
proaches. They could not indeed well bear his seve¬ 
rity and Lacedaemonian rigour in command, even 
while the war lasted. Besides, they had discovered 
in him (as Timaeus observes) * a degree of avarice 
and meanness,’ inherited like a disease from his fa¬ 
ther Cieandrides, who had been banished for taking 
bribes. The son, out of the thousand talents which 
Lysander sent by him to Sparta, purloined thirty, 
and hid them under the tiles of his house. Being 
delected in it, however, as we have related more at 
laige in the Life of that general 71 , he fled his 
country with the utmost disgrace. 

Timaeus does not agree with Philistus and Thucy¬ 
dides 7 ~, that Demosthenes and Nicias were stoned 
to death by the Syracusans. Instead of that, he in¬ 
forms us, Hermocr^tes sent one of his attendants, to 
acquaint those two generals with what was passing 
in the assembly ; and the messenger being admitted 
by the guards, before the court was dismissed, these 
'unhappy mgn despatched themselves. Their bodies 
were thrown without the gates, and lay there ex¬ 
posed to the view of all, who wished to enjoy the 
spectacle. I am told that a»shield, said to have been 
■ Nicias’, is shown to this day in one of the temples at 
Syracuse; the exterior texturo of which is gold and 
purple, and executed with surprising art. 

As to the other Athenians, the greatest part 
perished in the quarries, to which they were con- 

7' Vol. III. p. 207. 

~ t Thucydides says (vii. 86.) * The Syracusans murtliered 

them.’ (xftiirtyitfaiv.')* 
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fined, by diseases and bad diet 73 ; for they were 
allowed only a cotyle of barley a-day, and half a 
cotyle of water. Many of those who were concealed 
by the soldiers, or escaped by passing as servants, 
were sold for slaves, and stigmatised with the figure 
of a horse upon their foreheads. Several of them, 
however, submitted to their fate with patience ; and 
the modesty and decency with which they behaved 
were such, that they were either speedily released, 
or treated by their masters in their servitude with the 
utmost respect. 

Some there were, who owed their preservation to 
Euripides. Of all the Grecians, his was the muse, 
with whom the Sicilians were most in love. From 
the strangers, who landed in their island, they 
gleaned every small specimen or portion of ‘his 
works, and communicated it with pleasure to each 
other, it is said, that upon this occasion a number 
of Athenians on their return home went to Euripides, 
and thanked him in the most grateful manner for 
their obligations to his pen ; some having been en¬ 
franchised for teaching their masters what they re¬ 
membered of his poems, and others having procured 
refreshments when they were wandering about after 
the battle, by singing a few of his verses. Neither 
is this to be wondered at; since we arc told, that 
when a ship from Caunus 74 , which happened to be 
pursued by pirates, was about to take shelter in one 
of their ports, the Sicilians at first refuged to admit 
her ; but upon asking the crew, whether they knew 
any of the verses of Euripides, and being answered 
in the affirmative, they received both them and their 
vessel. 

The Athenians, it-is asserted, did not give credit 


73 Crowded together for eight months in the open air, and 
alternate])' parched by the heat of the day, and chilled by the cold of 
the night, amidst the intolerable stench of ordure and carcases ! 
See TlmCyd. vii. 87. What a lesson for invaders !* 

74 A city of Cariu, nearly opposite to Rhodes, and under it’s 
{sway. 1 * 
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to the first report of this misfortune; the person, 
who brought it, not appearing to deserve their 
notice. A stranger (it seems) who had landed in 
the Piraeus, while he sat to be shaved in a barber’s 
shop, spoke of it as an event already known to the 
Athenians. The barber no sooner heard it than, 
before the stranger could communicate it to any 
other person, he ran into the city, and applying to 
the magistrates, informed them of the news in open 
court. This excited great trouble and dismay. The 
magistrates immediately summoned an assembly, and 
introduced the informant. There he was interrogated, 
from whom he had received the intelligence ; and, 
as he could give no satisfactory answer, he was con¬ 
sidered as a forger of false news and a public incen¬ 
diary' 5 . Upon this he was fastened to the wheel, 
where he bore the torture for some time, till at 
length some credible persons arrived, who gave a 
distinct account of the whole disaster. With so much 
difficulty did Nicias* misfortunes find credit among 
the Athenians,though he had often forewarned them, 
that they would certainly come to pass. 


75 Casaubon would infer hence, that the Athenians had a law for 
punching the forgers of false liens. Hut this person was punished, 
less as a forger of lah-e news than as a public incendiary, who by 
exciting groundless terrors in the people ‘aided aud abetted’ their 
enemies. (I..) 

Upon the subject of spreading false news (ss-sfat Aayo&ji's.i,'), Theo¬ 
phrastus has an Excellent chanter. And it might be more especially 
reprehensible, though not penal, in Athens; on account of the par¬ 
ticular rage for'* something new,’ with which they were (even at 
two later periods) so sarcastically taunted by Demosthenes, and 
.noted St. Luke.* 
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SUMMARY 

Crassus 1 birth, education, wealth, and avarice. His calculation of 
his property. He keeps open house: cultivates oratory . His 

obliging manner. Marius and China put his brother to death . lie 
escapes into Spain; and is very kindly received by Vibim. He 
forms an intimate union with Sylla, and renders him several ser¬ 
vices, His mode of enriching himself. He gives security for 
Caesar to a great amount, and preserves his credit with both that 
general and Pompcy. Beginning of the war with Spartacus. 
Clodins defeated. Spartacus gains several advantages over the 
Roman generals sent against him. Cutssus appointed to oppose 
him : his lieutenant, Mummius, worsted. Crassus encloses Spar¬ 

tacus in the peninsula of Rhcgium : and defeats him. Spartacus 
brats a detachment of his army, but is again defeated, and slain. 
Crassus, elected consul with Pompty, and afterword censor , does 
nothing memorable in cither of those magistracies': is suspected of 
having been privy to Catiline 1 s conspiracy, and enters into a fatal 
league with C/csai and Pompcy against the republic. Their pra¬ 
yed. Pompcy and Crassus again site for the consulship; and 
carry tlicir election by violence. Crassus * extravagant and puerile 
anticipations. Aldus fruitlessly endeavours to divert him front his 
Parthian enterprise. He sets out on his expedition : his frst suc¬ 
cesses. He discovers hie avarice in Syria ; and receives there an 
embassy from the Parthian king; but in spite of alarming ac¬ 
counts of the enemy, and inauspicious omens at his sacrifices, per¬ 
sists in his undertaking. 7'reachcrous advice^of Ariamnes. High 
12 
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character of Surena. Message of Artavasdes to Crassus. He 
draws up his army in line of battle. Engagement. Parthian 
mode <f.fighting. Crassus despatches his son to chase the enemy : 
he is killed , ami his detachment cut in pieces. Address of Crassus 
to his army. Night separates the combatants. Crassus * conster¬ 
nation. The Homans retreat to Car nr. One of his lieutenants 
defeated by the Partitions. Surena*s stratagem to discover , whe¬ 
ther pr not Crassus was in Came. Crassus betrayed by Andro- 
machus , whom he had chosen as guide in his fight. Surena in¬ 
vites him to an interview , which he is constrained by his troops to 
grant. He is assassinated ; and his army almost entirely destroy¬ 
ed. IHs head and hand sent to Orodcs. Hu death finally avenged 
ly Divine Justice. 


Marcus CRASSUS, whose father had borne the 
office of censor and been honoured with a triumph, 
was brought up in a small house with his two bro¬ 
thers ; both of whom married while their parents 
were-living, and all ate at the same table. This, 
we may suppose, contributed not a little to render 
him sober and moderate in bis diet. Upon the death 
of one of his brothers, be took the widow into his 
house, and had children by her 1 . With respect to 
women, there was not a man in Rome more regular 
in his conduct; though, when somewhat advanced in. 
years, he was suspected of a criminal commerce 
with one of Ijie vestal virgins named Licinia. For 
this, Licinia was impeached by one Plotinus. She 
had a beautiful country-ho.use, it seems, which 
Crassus wishing to purchase at an under-price, paid 

V* 

1 Upon the subject of incestuous marriages, under the old and 
new civil law of Rome, M. Ricard has a long and learned note; 
but it may be sufficient in this place to remark that these, as far as 
affinity was concerned, only occurred when that affinity was in a 
directJipe, between parents and their step-children or children-in- 
law. Collaterally, with brothers’ or sisters’ relies, &c. they were 
anciently lawful, especially if there were no children by the pre¬ 
ceding connexion. See Cic. pro P. Quint. 6.* 
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his court to the lady with great assiduity, and thence 
incurred that suspicion. His judges, knowing that 
avarice was at the bottom of the affair, acquitted him 
of the charge of having corrupted the vestal; and 
he never let her rest, till she had sold him her house. 

The Romans say, Crassus had only that single 
vice of avarice, which cast a shade over his many 
virtues. He appeared indeed to have but one bad qua¬ 
lity, because by it’s predominance it quite obscured 
the rest. His love of money was most evident from 
the size of his estate, and his manner of raising it. 
At first, it did not exceed three hundred talents. 
But during his public employments, after he had 
consecrated the tenth of his substance to Hercules, 
given an entertainment to the people, and a supply 
of breftd-corn to each citizen for three months, he 
found upon an exact computation, that he was 
master of seven thousand one hundred talents. The 
greatest part of this fortune, if we may declare the 
truth to his extreme disgrace, was gleaned from war 
and from fires ; for he made a traffic ©f the public 
calamities. When Sylla took Rome, and sold the 
estates ofHhose whom he had put to death, which 
he both accounted and denominated the spoils of 
his enemies, he was desirous to involvh all persons 
of consequence in his crime, and he found in Crassus 
a man who declined no kind of gift or purchase. 

Crassus observed likewise, how liable the city was 
to fires, and how frequently houses fell clown ; which 
misfortunes were owing to the weight of the build¬ 
ings, and their standing so close together *. In con¬ 
sequence of this, he provided himself with slaves 
who were carpenters and masons, and continued to 
collect them till he had upward of five hundred. He 
then made it his business to buy houses which were 
on fire, and others adjoining to them ; and he com¬ 
monly got them at a low price, on account of the 
fear and distress of the owners about the event. 

t 

2 The streets were narrow and crooked, and the houses chiefly 
of wood after the Gauls hod burnt the city. 
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Hence, he gradually hecame master of great p^rt 
of Rome. Rut, thoqgh he had so piany wbtknym, 
he built no ipyre for himself than the single hawse 
in which lve lived. For he used to say, “ Those v^hb 
“ Jftved building will soon ruin thwnssely.es, $nd ne^d 
“ no other eqemics.” 

Though hp had several silver-mines and lands of 
high value, as well as labourers who turned them to 
the best advantage, yet it n$y he truly assorted, 
that his revppue from these saqrces was nothing in 
comparison with what he derived from his slaves- 
•Such a number he had of them, aqd ail serviceable 
as loaders, amanuenses, book-keepers, stewards, or 
cooks. He himself attended to their education, ayd 
often gave them lessens j esteeming it a judncmal 
part of the business of a master to inspect aqd take 
care qf his servants, whopi he considered the liv¬ 
ing instruments of economy. In this Jje was cer¬ 
tainly right, if he thought (as he offen said) that 
c< Other matters should be managed by servants, 
“ but servants by masters.” Ecpnpmics,indeed, 
so far as they regard only inanimate things, $erve 
merely the low purposes of gain; but where tliey 
regard human beings, they rise higher, and form a 
considerable branch of pojitics. lie was wrong how- 
ever in affirming, th&t “ no man ought to b>e esteem- 
“ ed rich, who could pot with his owp revenim 
“ maintain an army.” For, as Archidamus observes, 

*. it never can be calculated what such a monster a^ 
war will devournor,* consequently, can it fie de¬ 
termined what fortune is sufficient for it’s demands. 
Very different, in this respept, were the sentiments 
pf Crass us from those •of Marius. When the latter 
had made a distribution of lauds among h* 8 soldiers, 
at the rate of fourteen acres a-man, and found that 
they wished for more, he remarked ; “ I hope no Ro- 
“ man will ever think that portion of land too little, 

“ which is sufficient to maintain him.” 

It must be acknowledged, that Crassus behaved 
in a generous manner to strangers; to tl^epi his 
von. ni. 2 G 
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house stood always open, To which wc may add, 
that he used to lend money to his friends without 
interest. Nevertheless, his rigour in demanding it, 
the very day on w r hich it became due, often made 
the apparent favour a greater inconvenience t'hari 
the paying of interest would have been. As to his 
invitations, they were most of them to the common¬ 
alty arid the vulgar; and though there was a sim¬ 
plicity in the provision, yet there was a neatness and 
an unceremonious welcome, which made it more 
agreeable than grander banquets. 

With regard to his studies, he cultivated oratory, 
mofct particularly that of the bar, for the sake of 
serving his clients. And, though he might be 
reckoned equal upon the whole to the first>rate 
speakers, yet by his care and application he exceed¬ 
ed those, whom nature had more highly favoured. 
For there was not a cause, however unimportant, to 
which he did not come prepared. Besides, when 
Pompey and Cesar and Cicero refused to speak, lie 
often rose, and finished the argument in favour of 
the defendant. Tins his promptitude to assist any 
unfortunate citizen was a very popular circumstance. 
And his obliging manner, in his common address, 
had an equal charm. There was not a Roman, how¬ 
ever mean and insignificant, whom he did not salute, 
or whose salutation he did not return by name. * 

His knowledge of history also is said to have been 
extensive, and he w r as not without a taste of Aris¬ 
totle’s philosophy. In the latter branch he was assist¬ 
ed by a philosopher, named Alexander 3 ; a man 
who, during his acquaintance with Crassus, gave the 
most glorious proofs of his disinterested and mild disr 
position. For it is not easy to say, whether his po¬ 
verty was greater w 7 hen he entered, or when he left, 
his house. He was the only friend, that Crassus 
would take with him into the country; upon which 

r •* 

3 XylanifT conjectures this might be Alexander the Milesian, 
who is also called Polyhistor and Cornelius, and who is said to have 
flourished in the time of Sylla. 
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occasions he would lend him a cloke for the journey, 
and demand it again when he returned to Rome. 
Wonderful indeed was that man’s patience; parti¬ 
cularly, if we consider, that the philosophy which he 
professed did not look upon poverty as a thing in¬ 
different 4 . But this was a later circumstance in 
Crassus* life. 

When the faction of Cinna and Marius prevailed, 
it soon appeared that they were not returning for 
any benefit to their country, but for the ruin and 
destruction of the nobility. Part of them they had 
already seized, and put to death; among whom were 
the father and brother of Crassus. Crassus himself, 
being then a very young man, escaped the present 
danger. But as he saw the tyrants had their hunters 
beating about for him on all sides, he took three 
friends and ten servants with him, and fled with sur¬ 
prising expedition into Spain ; where he had attend¬ 
ed his father during his prmtorship, and gained him¬ 
self friends. There too he found the minds of men 
full of tcrny, and trembling at the cruelty of Marius, 
as if he had been actually present. He did not, there¬ 
fore, venture to apply to any of his friends in public : 
instead of that, he went to a farm which Vibius Pa- 
eianus had contiguous to the sea, and hid himself in 
a spacious cave. Thence he despatched one of his 
servants to sound Vibius, for his provisions already 
began to fail. Vibius, delighted to hear that he had 
, escaped, inquired the number of his party, and the 
place of retreat. He did not indeed wait on 
him in person, but immediately sent for the steward 
of that particular farm, and ordered him to dress a 
supper every day, carry it to the foot of the rock, 
and then retire in silence. He farther charged him 
not to be curious in examining into the affair, under 
pain of death ; and promised him his freedom, if In. 
proved faithful in his commission. 

4 The philosophy of Aristotle, as well as that of Plato, reckoned 
riches among- real blessings, and looked upon them as conducive t® 
' 'i toe. 


2 r, 2 
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The cave is at a small distance from the sea; and 
the SuiTpijriding rocks, by which it is farmed, admit 
ohly a slight and agreeable breeze. A little beyond 
the entrance, it is astonishingly lofty ; arid the com¬ 
pass of it is so extensive, that it has several large 
caverfls, like a suite of rooms, Orte within another. 
It is not destitute either of water or of light. An 
excellent spring flows from the rode; and there are 
small natural apertures, Where the rocks approach 
each 6ther at the top, through which day-light is 
admitted. The interior dir likewise, oh account of 
the thickrifcss of the rock, is pure arid clear ; the 
foggy and indist part of it being carried away with 
the stream 6 . 

In this asylum Crassus had his provisions brought 
every d&y by the steward, who neither saw nor knew 
him or his pedple, though he was seen by them, be¬ 
cause they knew his time arid watched for his com¬ 
ing. And he bftmglit not only what was sufficient 
for use, but delicacies also for pleasure; for Vibins 
bad determined to treat his friend with all imaginable 
kindness. He reflected that regard should be paid 
to his time of life, arid as he Was very young, that he 
should have some particular indulgences on that ac¬ 
count: to supply merely his necessities, he thought, 
looked itipre like constraint than friendship. He 
therefore dfle day took with him two handsome 
maid-servants, arid walked toward the ,sea. When 
they cairie to the cave, he showed thpm the cn-‘ 
trance, and bade them go boldly in, for they had no¬ 
thing to tear. Crassus, when he saw them, was 
afraid his retreat was discovered, and began to ex-* 
amine who they were, arid what they wanted. They r 
replied, as they had *been instructed, “ That they 
“ were come to seek their master, who lay there 

concealed.** Upon Which, he perceived it was 
only a piece of gallantly in Vibius, who studied to 

* 

6 This indeed, as In the celebrated cave of Castleton, Derby¬ 
shire, &c» is what alone renders subterranean caves habitable.* 
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amuse him. He received the damsels therefore, and 
kept them all the time he stajd there; ami they 
served to carry his messages to Vi bins, and to bring 
back answers. FenesteJIa says 7 , he saw ope of them 
when she w,as very old, and often heard her tefl the 
story with pleasure. 

Crassus spent eight months in this privacy, at the 
end of which he received intelligence that China 
was dead- He tlien immediately jpaade his oppe#*- 
ance, and numbers repaired to him; opt of who# 
he selected a corps .of two thousand five hundred 
jnen. With these he visited the chics; and moat 
historians agree, that he pillaged one called Malaga*. 
But others inform ns, that hi absolutely denjgd and 
disclaimed tire fact, in the face of those who had 
spread the report. After this, he collected vessels 
and passed over into Africa, to join Met&hvp JPips 
an officer of great reputation, who had raised con¬ 
siderable forces. He did not, however, stay there 
long. Upon some difference with Mete,11^ he ap¬ 
plied to SyUa, who received him w.ith pleasure, and 
ranked him among his principal friends, 

WJmn Sylla returned to Italy, he chose fo keep 
the young men about him in exercise, and sent them 
upon various commissions. Crassus was idesp atch&d 
to levy troops among the Mar si; and, as his passage 
lay through the enemy’s country, he demanded 
guards of Sylla : ■“ I give thee for guards,” sajd <t»P 
in an angry and emphatjeal tone, “ thy father^ thy 
“ brother, thy friends, thy relations ; who have been 
“ unjustly and abominably sacrificed, and whose 
“ cause I am about to revenge upon their inur- 
“ t herd's.” 1 loused .and inflamed by these words, 
‘he passed boldly through the midst of the enemy; 
raided a iidpecbible army, god In ah SylH’s conflicts 
evinced his .attachment and his courage. Hence, 

1 Fenestdla wrote several books of Annals. He might very well 
f have seen one of these slaves,'when she was old;' for he died in 
the sixth year, of Tiberius’ wtjgp,ffiWke age of seventy. 

8 Hc(l. Malaga.* 
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we are told, arose his first competition and dispute 
with Pompey for the palm of honour. Pompcy was 
the younger man, and had this heavy disadvantage 
besides, that his father was more hated than any man 
in Rome. Yet his genius broke forth amidst these 
events with such lustre, that Sylla treated him with 
more respect than he generally showed to much 
older men, or even to those of his own rank. For 
he used to rise up at his approach, and uncover his 
head, and salute him * ImperatorV 

Crassus was not a little piqued at these things, 
though there was no reason for his pretensions. He 
had not the capacity of Pompey; besides, his in¬ 
nate blemishes, his avarice and his meanness, robbed 
his actions of all their grace and dignity. For in¬ 
stance, when he took the city of Tudcr 9 in Umbria, 
he was supposed to have appropriated the chief part 
of the plunder to his own use, and was represented 
in that light to Sylla. It is true, in the battle fought 
near Rome, which was the greatest and most deci¬ 
sive of alb Sylla was worsted, his troops repulsed, 
and. a considerable number of them killed. In the 
mean while Crassus, who commanded the right wing, 
was victorious; and having pursued the enemy till 
night, sent to inform Sylla of his success, and to 
demand refreshments for his men. 

But, at the time of the proscriptions and confisca¬ 
tions, he lost all the credit which lie had gained; 
buying large estates at an under-price, and often 
begging others. Nay, in the country,, of the Bi;ut- 
tians he is said to have proscribed one man without 
Sylla’s order, merely to seize his fortune. Upon 
this, Sylla gave him up, and never afterward emr 
ployed him in any public affair. 

Though Crassus was an exquisite flatterer himself, 
yet nobody was more easily caught by flattery than 
he. And what was very particular, though he was 

« 

.,v * See the Life of Pompey, Vol, IV. p. 133. 

9 Hod. Tadi* 
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one of the most covetous of men, no one more hated 
or censured characters of that description^. But it 
gave him still deeper pain to observe Pqmpe^ suc¬ 
cessful in all his employments, honoured with a tri¬ 
umph, and saluted by the citizens with the title of 
‘ the Great.’ One day he happened to be told, 
“ Pompey the Great was comingupon which he 
answered, with a scornful smile, <e How big is he?” 

As he despaired of rising to an equality with him 
in war, he betook himself to the administration; 
and by paying his court, defending the impeached, 
lending money, and assisting and canvassing for 
persons who were candidates for offices, he gained 
an authority and influence equal to that which Pom¬ 
pey had acquired by his military achievements. 
There was something remarkably peculiar in their 
case. The name and interest of Pompey were much 
greater in Rome, when he was absent, and distin¬ 
guishing himself in the field 11 . When present, Crassus 
often carried the point against him. This must be 
imputed to the state and grandeur, which he affect¬ 
ed. He seldom showed himself in public, or ap¬ 
peared in the assemblies of the people ; and he very 
rarely served those, who made application to him : 
imagining,that he should thus have his interest en¬ 
tire, when he stood.in need of it for himself. Crassus, 
on the contrary, had his services ever ready for those 
who wanted them, constantly made his appearance, 
was easy of access, and spent his life in business and 
good office^; so that his open and obliging manner 
got the better of Pompey’s distance and stateliness. 

As to dignity of person, powers of persuasion, and 
engaging turn of couytenanfce, we are told they were 
’ equal. But the emulation, by which Crassus was 

10 It was observed by the late ingenious Mr. Shenstone, that 
* a coxcomb will be the first to find out and expose a coxcomb.’ 
Men of the same virtues love each other, for the sake of those vir¬ 
tues ; but sympathy in vice or folly has generally a contrary effect. 

11 •This was not peculiar to Pompey; nor in itself, indeed, extra¬ 
ordinary. It was the case of Marius, as Plutarch has before ob¬ 
served, and many others. 
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actuated, ubvcr carried him to hatred add malignity. 
It is true, lie was concerned to see Pofnpey and 
Ct&Sar held id higher estimation than himself, but fife 
did not add ran codr and malevolence to his ambi¬ 
tion ; though Ca33ar, when he was taken by pirates 
in Asifi find strictly confined, eried Out; u O CrasSus, 
<c what pleasure will it give thee, to hear that I am 
6C a captive V* They Wfere subsequently, fifb\vevdr, 
upon a footing of friendship ; add when Caesar was 
acting out fdr his cofhtnafid in Spain, and his feredi- 
t6# wife ready to seize his equipage bedadse he 
chdld ndt satisfy them. Crass ns kindly delivered hitd 
fifem his embarraysfirent, by giving Security for eight 
hundred affid thirty thledts. 

Rome w^s at this tidie divided into three parties, 
dl the head Of Which we^e Pdtn'pey, Cftisar, add 
CrfiSSuS. Fbr as to Cato, his reputation was greater 
than his power, and liis viftile had more admirers 
than foilowets. The prudent and steady part of the 
wbife for Pompey; the vldledt and tire enter¬ 
prising espoused the part of Cmsar ; Crassus steered 
a middle course, and availed lurfistelf Of both. Wei 
frequently indfeed chariged sides, and was neither a 
firm *friend, ndr an implacable enemy. On the con¬ 
trary, he often gave up both his regard and his re- 
ifhiftrhent. When his iritnrb^t rerpined it; insomuch 
that, within a short space of time, he would apneitr 
supporting or opposing the very same persons 
sfiid laws, hie had sonic influence f nnuled in love,, 
filth Some in fear ; but fear was the nun;?: serviceable 
principle of the two. Ad instance of the-latter we 
have in Sicimus, who was a very troni)i' v onle cha:. 
rheter to tile m&gistrntes and leading orators of his, 
time. Whbn lib Was asked wh}- lie did not attack 
Crassns among the rest, he answeied, £< lie wears 
£i Wisps upoti his hdrtts 14 .*' In this manner the Ho¬ 
mans used to min k a vicidUs bull, hs a warning to all 
.persons that passed him. 

** ThiS^utssed into a profefb. (S6"e If dr. Sat. I. iv. 31. &c.) Si- 
einius is mentioned very unfavourably by Cicero. Clio Cfar. Orr.t. lx.) 
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When tire gladiators took up arms, arad ravaged 
Italy, their insurrection was commonly called * Spar- 
tacu$’ war/ It’s origin was as follows: One Leu- 
twins Batratns kept at Capua a number of gladiators, 
the greatest part of which were Gauls and Thracians; 
men not reduced to that employment for &«y crimes 
which they had committed, but forced upon it by 
the injustice of their employer. Two hundred of 
them, therefore, agreed to make their escape : and 
though the plot was discovered, threescore and eigh¬ 
teen by their vigilance effected their purpose, and 
Sallied out of town, having first made themselves 
masters of all the long knives and spits in a oook's 
shop. Upon the road they met some waggons, car¬ 
rying a quantity of gladiators’ arms to another place. 
Thqse they seized and put on. They then retired 
tea place of strength, and elected three leaders 13 . 
The first was Spartaeus, whose extraction was from 
one of the Thracian hordes called Nomades; a man, 
not only of considerable dignity df mind and 
strength of body, but also of' a discernment and a 
courtesy superior to bis fortune. In his manner, in 
short, lie was more of a Greek, than a barbarian. 


It is said, that when he was first brought to Home 
for sale, a serpent was seen twisted about his face as 
lib siept. I iis wile who was of the same tribe, hav¬ 
ing the gift of divination, and being a retainer bi* 


sides to tin 1 orgies of iJacehus, pronounced it a sign 
tjitft he would rise to something very great and for¬ 
midable, thf result of which would be happy' 4 . 
Tins woman "atill lived with him, and was tlie com¬ 


panion of his flight. 

The’fugitives fir-4 distinguished themselves by de* 
fWitirtgh party sent against them from Capua, whose 
arms they seized and wore with great satisfaction; 
throwing atoay those of gladiators, as dishonourable 


”• 'S)nrtr.rL!‘s Chrysus and (Tmomnus. This war began A.U.C. 
OP]., ami lasted somewhat loss titan two years. 

■m And for a gladiator bis end <ras tappy. He died fighting gal¬ 
lantly, like a general, at tlu head ol' his troop, fWor. iii. 20.) 
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and barbarous. Clodius the pra?tor 15 was then de¬ 
spatched against them from Rome, with a body of 
three thousand men; and he besieged them on the 
bill, where they were posted. To this there was but 
one ascent, which was very narrow and rugged* and 
there he placed a sufficient guard: the rest was all a 
craggy precipice, covered with wild vines. From 
these the fugitives cut off such of the branches as 
might be of most service, and formed them into a 
ladder of sufficient strength and length to reach the 
plain below: and thus they all got down safe, leav¬ 
ing one above to let down their arms; who, having 
executed his commission, descended after them. 

The Romans knowing nothing of this manoeuvre, 
the gladiators came upon their rear and attacked 
them so suddenly, that they fled in the utmost con¬ 
sternation, and left their camp to the enemy. Spar- 
tacus was there joined by the herdsmen and shep¬ 
herds of the country, men of mucli bodily vigour, 
and remarkably swift of foot. Some of these he 
clad in heavy armour, and the rest served as recon¬ 
noitring parties, and for other purposes of light- 
aimed troops. 

The next general sent against them was Publius 
Various 16 . They first routed his lieutenant Furius, 
who engaged them with a detachment of two thou¬ 
sand men. After this Spartacus watched the motions 
of Cossinius, who was appointed assistant and chief 
'Counsellor to Varinus, and was now inarching against 
him with a considerable force; and bis vigilance 
was such, that he w'as very near taking him in the 
bath at Salenas: with much difficulty however he 
escaped, but Spartacus seizetj his baggage. He then 
pursued his steps, and took his camp, having first 
killed great numbers of his troops. Cossinius him¬ 
self was among the slain. His subsequent operations 

rs Clodius Glaber. (Flor. ib.) In the Suppl. Liv. xcv. 3. 

4 Claudius Fulcher.’* * 

16 In the different editions of Livy Epitom. Sec. it is read 1 Van- 
drenus,’ and * Varinius.* 
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were equally decisive. He beat 'Various in several 
engagements, and took hisTictors, and the fery 
horse upon which he rode. 

By this time he was become strong and formid¬ 
able: Nevertheless, his views were moderate. He 
had too much understanding to expect to conquer 
the Romans ; and he therefore led his army to the 
Alps, with an intention to cross them, and then dis¬ 
miss his troops, that they might retire to their re¬ 
spective countries, some to Thrace aiid some to 
Gaul. But they, relying upon their numbers and 
elated with success, would not listen to his proposal. 
Instead of that, they traversed Italy anil laid it 
waste. 

It was no longer the indignity and disgrace of this 
revolt, which afflicted the senate ; it was fear and 
danger: and they now employed both the consuls 
in this war, as one of the most difficult and import¬ 
ant which had ever occurred. One of these magis¬ 
trates, Gellius, having surprised a body of Germans, 
who in their, rashness and self-confidence had sepa¬ 
rated from the body of Spartacus* army, entirely 
defeated them and put them to the sword. Lentu- 
lus, the other, endeavoured to surround Spartacus 
with his superior number of troops: but that chief¬ 
tain met him fairly m the field, beat his lieutenants, 
and stripped them of their baggage. He then con¬ 
tinued his route toward the Alps; but be was op¬ 
posed b} r Ca’ssius who commanded in that part of 
Gaul near the Po, and advanced against him at the 
head of ten thousand men. A battle ensued, in which 
Cassius was defeated with considerable loss, and with 
.difficulty saved himself from*being taken prisoner. 

No sooner were the senate informed of these mi¬ 
serable proceedings, than they expressed the utmost 
indignation against the consuls, and gave orders 
that they should be superseded in the command. 
Crassus was the person, whom they selected as the 
successor; and many of the nobility served under 
him as volunteers, as well on account of his political 

9 
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influence, as out of personal regard. He went and 
ported himself in the Picene, in order to intercept 
Spartaeus who was to march that wy. At the same 
time, he sent his lieutenant Mumsnius round with 
two legions; giving him strict orders only to follow 
the enemy* awl by no means to hazard cither battle 
or skirmish. Mum rains, however, on tire first pro¬ 
mising occasion engaged Spartaeus, and was entirely 
routed. Numbers foil upon the field of battle, and 
many others threw away their arras, and fied for 
their Jives. 

Crassus gave Mumtnius a severe reprimand, and 
Hew-armed his men j but insisted withal, that they 
should find security for their keeping those arms, 
with which they were now entrusted. The first five 
hundred, who had shown the grossest marks of 
cowardice, he divided into fifty parts, and put one 
in each decad to death by Jot; thus reviving an an¬ 
cient custom of military punishment, which had been 
long disused. This kind of punishment indeed is 
the deepest mark of infamy, and being carried into 
execution before the whole army, is attended with 
many aweful and affecting circumstances. 

After having <thus chastised his men, be led them 
against the enemy. But Spartaeus turned back, and 
retired through iLucania to the eca. There happen¬ 
ing to find a number of vessels in harbour, belong¬ 
ing to the Cilician pirates, he resolved to make <an 
attempt upon Sieilv ; where at the head of two thou¬ 
sand men he thought he could easily frek in die the 
Servile war, which had but lately been smothered 17 , 
and which required only a little fuel to make it fame 
out afresh. Accordingly, the pirates entered into 
an agreement with him ; but they had no sooner rci 
curved his money, thau they broke their engagement, 
•and sailed another way. Spartaeus, thus duped, 
quitted .the sea, and entrenched himsdf in the pe- 
mnsulaof Rhegitwm. 

V ?t «T3s only niotr^cn yerjss^forej'that a period had been .put 
Im ihQifcrrilii wnr. 
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When Crassus came up, he observed that the nsu¬ 
ture of the place suggested what measures be ought 
to take, and accordingly determined to build a wall 
across the Isthmus. This, he knew, would at once 
keep’his soldiers lrom idleness, and cut off the 
enemy's supplies. The work was arduous and diffi¬ 
cult. Nevertheless he finished it, beyond all expec¬ 
tation, in a very short time ; drawing a trench from 
sea to sea three hundred furlongs in length, fifteen 
feet in breadth, and as many in depth: he built a 
wall, also, above it of considerable height and 
strength. 

Spartacus, at first, made a jest of the undertaking. 
Rut, when his plunder began to foil, and he wished 
to go elsewhere, he saw the wall before him, and 
at the same time he was conscious that the penin¬ 
sula was exhausted. He watched his opportunity 
however, in a snowy and tempestuous night, to fill 
up the trench with earth, wood, and other mate- 
.rials; and so passed it with the third part of his 
army. Crassws now began to fear that Spartacus, 
in the spirit of enterprise, would immediately march 
to Home. But when he observed that a number of 


the enemy, on some difference or other, had sepa¬ 
rated and encamped upon the Lucanian lake, lie 
recovered his spirits. * The water of this lake is said 
to change in such a manner, as at some times to be 
sweet and fresh, and at others so salt that it is impos¬ 
sible to drink it. Crassns fell upon this party, and 
drove them from the lake; but he could not do any 
considerable execution, or continue the pursuit very 
for, because Spartacus made his appearance, and 
rallied his fugitives. 

Crassus now repented of his having written to 
the senate, tc that it was necessary to recall Lucid!us 
from Thrace and Pompeyfrom Spain,” and hastened 
to finish the war himself. For he was sensible that 


the general, who should come to his assistance, 
would rob ..him of the whole honour. He resolved 
therefore, in the first place, to attack the troops 


12 
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which had revolted and formed a separate body 
under the command of two officers, named Cannicius 
and Castus. With this view, he sent a corps of six 
thousand men before to seize an eminence which 
he thought would be of service to him, but ordered 
them to conduct their enterprise with all imaginable 
secrecy. They observed his directions; and, to 
conceal their march better, covered their helmets 
and the rest of their arms. Two women however, 
who were sacrificing before the enemy’s camp, dis¬ 
covered them; and they would probably have been 
all cut off, had not Crassus immediately advanced, 
and given the enemy battle. This was the most 
obstinate action in the whole war. Twelve thou¬ 
sand three hundred of the enemy were killed, of 
which number there were only two found wounded 
in the back; the rest died in their ranks, after the 
bravest exertions of valour. 

Spartacus, after this defeat, retired toward the 
mountains of Petclia; and Quintus one of Crassus’ 
officers, and Scropha the quaestor, marched after 
him in order to harass his rear. Put Spartacus 
facing about, the Romans lied in the most dastardly 
manner, and with great difficulty carried off the 
quaestor who had been wounded in the skirmish. 
This success was Spartacus* ru'in. It gave the fugi¬ 
tives such spirits, that they determined no longer, in 
obedience to their officers, to decline a decisive 
action; but as they were upon the road, addressed 
them with their swords in their hand?? .and insisted 
on marching back through Lucania with the utmost 
expedition, to meet tljje Romans and face Crassus .in 
the field. 

This w f as the very thing,.which Crassus desired. 
He had been informed of Pompey’s approach ; and 
of the many speeches, addressed to the people on 
occasion of the ensuing election, in which it was 

( t * 

18 The capital of Lucania (Strabo, ii.) fpunded by Philoctctce, 
See also Virg. yEu. iii. 402.* * 
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Asserted that this laurel belonged to him, and that 
as soon as he “made his appearance, he would by 
some decisive stroke put an end to the war. 

Crassus therefore hastened to give that stroke 
himself, and with the same view encamped very 
near the enemy. One day, when he had ordered 
his soldiers to dig a trench, the gladiators attacked 
them as they were at work. Numbers came up 
continually on botli sides, to support the comba¬ 
tants ; and at last Spartacus seeing what the case 
necessarily required, drew out his whole army. 
When they brought him his horse, he drew his 
sword and killed him, saying at the same time, 

“ If I prove victorious, I shall have horses at com- 
“ mand ; if I am defeated, I shall have no need of 
“ tlMS.’* His aim was to find Crassus, and he made 
his way through showers of darts and heaps of the 
slain. Him indeed he did not reach, but he slew 
with his own hand two centurions, w ho ventured to 
engage him. At last, those that seconded him fled. 
He still however stood his ground, and though sur¬ 
rounded by numbers, fought with the utmost gal¬ 
lantry, till he was cut in pieces. 

Crassus upon this occasion availed himself of every 
circumstance, with which fortune favoured him : 
he performed every act of generalship; he exposed 
his person in the boldest manner, yet he was only 
twining a laurel for PompeCs brows. Pom'pey met 
(it seems) those, w ho had escaped out of the field, 
and put them to the sword. In consequence of 
which, he wrote to the senate, “ That Crassus^ 
V had indeed beaten the fugitive gladiators in a 
pitched battle; but*that it was he, who had cut 
<£ up the war by the roots 111 .” 

Pompey, on his return to Rome, triumphed in a 
magnificent manner for his conquest ofSertorius and 
Spain. As for Crassus, he did not pretend to solicit 

■* l.ahorc alienn rnagno partam gloriam 

Verba, iLfjn: in se Irausmovif, qui hahet saievi. Ter. 

See the Life of Pompey, Vo3. IV. p. 148. 
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the greater triumph; and even the less, which is led 
up an foot under the name of an Ovation, seemed 
to have no propriety or decorum in the conquest of 
fugitive slaves. In what respects this (liters from 
the other, attd whence the term ‘ Ovation’ is derived, 
we have stated in the L*ife of Marcellos* 0 . 

Pompey was immediately called to the consulship ; 
and, though Crassus hud interest enough of his own 
to encourage him to hope for the same honour, yet 
he scrupled not to crave his good offices* Thh* 
application Pompey received with pleasure i for he 
was desirous by all means to have Crassus under an 
obligation to him. He therefore readily espoused 
his cause; and at last, when he made his speech to 
the people, said, “ He was as much indebted to them 
“ for the collcgue whom they had given him, as for 
“ their favour to himself.” The same good under¬ 
standing, however, did not long continue: they 
differed about almost every article which came 
before them; and those disputes and altercations 
prevented their effecting any thing, considerable ' 
during their whole consulship. The most remarkable 
thing was, that Crassus offered a splendid sacrifice 
to Hercules, entertained the people at ten thousand 
tables, and gave them a supply of bread-corn fop 
three months. * 

When they held one of the last assemblies before 
they quitted tlieir charge, a Roman knight named 
Ovatius Aurelius, who had spent most'of his time in 
a retired manner in the country and a HJfln. of 
no great note, mourned the Rostrum, and gave tike 
people an account of a, vision which had appeared 
to him: “Jupiter,” .said hc^ “ appeared to ©c ip 
“ a dreamland commanded me to inform you in this 
“ public manner, that you arc not to suffer the con- 
.** sols t«o lay down their office before they become 
“ friends.” When lie bad ended his speech, the 
people insisted that they should be reconciled. 


so See Vol, II.* 
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Pompcy stood without making any motion toward ! 
it; but Crassus went, and offered him his hand : “ I 
c< am not ashamed, my fellow-citizens,'* said he, 
“ neither do I think it beneath me to make the first 
“ advances to Pompey, whom you distinguished with 
“the name of‘Great* while he was yet but a 
“ beardless youth, and whom you honoured with a 
“ triumph before lie was a senator.” 

These were the only memorable events in Crassus* 
consulate. His censorship passed without any tiling 
worth mentioning He made no inquisition into 
the lives and manners of the senators: he neither 
reviewed the equestrian order, nor numbered the 
people. Lutatius Catulus, one of the best-natured 
men in the world, was his collegue: and it is said 
that, when Crassus wished to adopt the violent and 
unjifst measure of rendering Egypt tributary to 
Rome, Catulus strongly opposed it. Hence arose 
the difference between them, in consequence of 
which they both resigned their charge. 

. When the alarming conspiracy of Catiline, which 
brought the commonwealth to the verge of destruc¬ 
tion, broke out, Crassus was suspected of having 
had some concern in it. Nay, there was one, who 
named him among the conspirators: but nobody 
gave any citdit to bis information ". Cicero (it is 
true) in one of his Orations, openly accuses both. 
Crassus and Caisar of that crime. But that oration 
did not appeai; in public, till both those illustrious 
• 

11 He was cop$<jr six years after his consulship. 

11 Sallust says otherw ise. He informs us, that to some it appear¬ 
ed incredible, but that others believed it. Yet, not, thinking it 
adViseable to exasperate a man of so much power, they Joined his 
retainers, and those who owed*him money, in crying out ‘it was 
a calumny, and the senate ought to exculpate him;* which, ac¬ 
cordingly, they did. Some were of opinion, and Crassus himself 
among the rest, that the informer had been suborned by Cicero. 
But what object could Cicero have in view in accusing a man of 
his consequence, unless it were to alarm the senate and the people 
with a $pnse of their danger ? And what could Crassus propose to 
himself by entering into a plot to burn a city, in whieh his own 
property was so considerable ? (See Bell. Catil. xlix.) 

VOL. Iir. 2 H 
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men were dead. On the other hand the same 
Cicero, in the Oration which he delivered relative 
to his consulship, expressly says that Crassus came 
to him one night, and put a letter into his Bands 
evincing the reality of the plot, about which they 
were then inquiring. Be that as it may, it is certain 
that Crassus after this conceived a mortal hatred for 
Cicero, and would have shown it by some act of 
violence, had not his son Publius prevented him. 
Publius was a man of letters, and particularly fond 
of eloquence : hence his attachment to Cicero >vas 
so strong, that when the bill for his banishment was 
proposed, he went into mourning, and persuaded 
the rest of the Roman youth to do the same. At 
last, he even prevailed upon his father to be recon¬ 
ciled to him. 

About this time, Caesar returned from his govern¬ 
ment-to solicit the consulship. Finding Crassus and 
Pompcy again at variance, he would not apply to 
either of them in particular, lest he should make the 
other his enemy; neither could lie hope to succeed 
without the assistance of one of them. In this 
dilemma he determined, if possible, once more to 
effect a reconciliation between them*': for which 
purpose lie represented, “ That by their quarrels 
“ they raised the Ciceros, the Catuli, and the Catos ; 
<c who would be nothing, if they were themselves 
<e but once real triends, and took care to act in con- 
“ cert. If that were the case,” said he, “ with 
“ your united interests and counsels you might carry 
“ all before you.” 

These representations li'ad their effect; and, by 
joining himself to "the league, he formed that in¬ 
vincible triumvirate, which ruined the senate and 
people of Rome. Not that either Crassus or Pom- 
pey derived any advantage from their union; but 
.Caesar, by the help of both, climbed to the highest 
pinnacle, of power.. An earnest of this lie had, in 
being unanimously elected consul. And as he 
acquitted himself in his office with great honour. 
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they procured him the command of* armies, and 
decreed him the province of Gaul, where he c$ta- 
bii'Jied himself as in an impregnable castle. For 
they imagined* if they did but secure to him the 
province which had fallen to his- lot, they might 
divide the rest between themselves at their leisure. 

It was the immoderate love of power, which led 
Pompey into this error. And Crassus to his old 
disease of avarice now added a new one i the 
achievements, the victories, and the triumphs of 
Caesar raised in him a passion for the same; and lip 
could not be content to be beneath him in this 
respect, though he was so much superior to him in 
others, lie therefore never let himself be at rest or 
peaVc, till he met an inglorious file, and involved 
his country in the most dreadful calamities. 

On Caesar’s coming from Gaul to the city of 
‘Lucca, numbers went to wait upon him, and among 
the rest Crassus and Pompey. These, in their ^pri¬ 
vate conferences, agreed to carry matters with a 
higher hand, and to make themselves absolute in 
Home. For this purpose Cmsar was to remain at 
the head of his army, and the other tw^o to divide 
the remaining provinces and armies between them. 
There was no w r ay lunvever to carry their scheme 
into execution, without suing for another consul¬ 
ship ; in which Caesar was to assist by writing to 
his friends, $nd by sending a number of his soldiers 
to vote at fhe election. 

When Crassus and Pompey returned to Rome, 
their designs were strongly sftspeefed; and the gene¬ 
ral discourse was, that*the late interview boded bo 
good to the commonwealth. Upon which, Mareel- 
linus and Ilomitiusasked Pompey in full senate, 
“ Whether he intended to solicit the consulship?” 
to which he replied, “ Perhaps I may; perhaps, I 
w mtfy not.” And, upon their interrogating hunt a 
second time, he.said; “ If I solicit it, I shall Solicit 


Donating Ahenobarbus. 
2 H 2 
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“ it for men of honour, and not for men of a meaner 
“ principle.** As this answer appeared to have too 
much of haughtiness and contempt, Crassus ex¬ 
pressed himself with more moderation, “ If it be 
“ for the public good, I shall solicit it; if not, I 
“ shall forbear.” 

By this some other candidates, and among the 
rest Doinitius, were emboldened to appear ; but, as 
soon as Crassus and Pompey declared themselves, 
the rest dropped their pretensions. Only Domitius 
was exhorted and encouraged by his friend ami kins¬ 
man Cato, “ Not to abandon his prospects, but to 
lte stand up boldly for the liberties of his country. 
u Pompey and Crassus,” he told him, “ were not 
<e seeking the consulship, but. absolute power; _nei- 
<e ther was it so much their aim to be chief magis- 
“ trates at home, as to seize the provinces, and to 
“ divide the armies between them.” 

Having thus expressed his real sentiments, Cato 
drew Domitius almost forcibly into tli£ Forum, and 
numbers joined them there: for they were greatly 
surprised at this step of Crassus and Pompey. “ Why 
<c do they demand,** said they, “ a second consul- 
** ship ? Why together ? Why not with others ? 
** Have we not many persons of merit sufficient to 
fC entitle them to be collegues with either Crassus, 
u or Pompey ?” 

Pompey*s party, alarmed at these speeches, threw 
off the mask, and adopted the most violent measures. 
Among other outrages, they way-laict Domitius as 
he was going to the place of election before day¬ 
break, accompanied by his friends; killed his torch- 
bearer, and wounded Cato, and many others of his 
train. They then shut them all up together, till 
Crassus and Pompey were elected. 

A little while after this, they confined Domitius 
to his house, by planting armed men about if, drove 
Cato jout of the Forum, and slew several who made 
resistance. Having thus cleared the way, they con¬ 
tinued Csesar in his government for five years more,. 
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and obtained Syria and both the Spains as provinces 
for themselves. Upon casting lots, Syria fell to Cras- 
sns, and the Spains to Pompey. 

This allotment was not disagreeable to the multi¬ 
tude. They wished to have Pompey not far from 
Rome; and Pompey, who passionately loved his wife, 
w r as very glad of the opportunity to spend most of 
his time there. As for Crassus, when it appeared that 
Syria was his lot, he discovered the most extravagant 
joy, as if it had been the principal happiness of his 
life; insomuch that, even before strangers and the 
populace, he could hardly restrain his transports. 
To his intimate friends he opened himself more freely, 
expressing the wildest and most puerile anticipations, 
in a manner totally unsuitable to his age and dispo¬ 
sition ; for in general he was far from being pompous, 
or inclined to vanity. But now, elated and cor¬ 
rupted by his flattering prospects, he considered not 
Syria and the Parthians as the termination of his good 
fortune; but intended to make the expedition of 
Lueullus against Tigranes, and of Pompey against 
Mithridates*, appear only the sports of children. His 
design w as to penetrate to the Bactrians, the Indians, 
the oriental ocean, and in his hopes he had already 
swallowed up the entire east. 

In the Taw revive to Crassus’ government, no 
mention was made of a war in it’s neighbourhood, 
but all the world knew Crassus had an eye to it *, and 
Caesar, in the letter w hich he wrote to him from Gaul, 
’connnendcR his design, and encouraged him to attack 
the Parthians. But when he was about to set for¬ 
ward, Ateius one of the tribunes threatened to stop 
him, and numbers joined the tribune’s party. They 
could not, without ’indignation, think of his com¬ 
mencing hostilities against unpeople who had done 
them no injury, and who w 7 ere in fact their allies. 
Crassus, alarmed at this, desired Pompey to conduct 
him out of Rome. He knew the dignity of Pompey, 
and the veneration in which he was held by the po¬ 
pulace j and upon this occasion, though many wer 
prepared to withstand Crassus and to raise a clam 
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against him, yet when they saw Pompey marching 
before him with an open and gay cpuntenance, they 
dropped their resentment and made way in silence. 

Ateius* however, advanced to meet him. In the 
first place, by the authority of his office he com- 
inaoned him to stop, and protested against his enter- 

E rise. He then ordered one of his officers to seize 
im: but the other tribunes interposing, the officer 
let Crassus go. Ateius upon this ran forward to the 
gate, and placed there a censer 14 with fire in it. On 
Crassus* approach, he sprinkled incense upon it, and 
offered libations, uttering the most horrid impreca¬ 
tions, and invoking at the same time by name certain 
dreadful and strange gods. The Romans say, these 
mysterious and ancient imprecations have such 
power ' 5 , that the object of them never escapes their 
effect; nay (they add) the person, who utters them, 
is sure to be unhappy; so that they are seldom used, 
and never but upon a great occasion. Ateius was 
much blamed for his rash zeal. It was for his coun¬ 
try’s sake, that he was an adversary to Crassus, and 
yet it was his country which he laid under that ter¬ 
rible curse. 

Crassus, pursuinghis journey, came toBrundusium; 
and though the winter-storms made the voyage dan¬ 
gerous, he put to sea, and lost many vessels in his 
passage. As soon as he had collected the rest of his 
troops, he continued his route by land through 
Galatia. lie there paid his respects to Deiotarus Jb , 
who though an old man was building .a new city. 

44 Upon this kind of dish Dacier has a note, chiddy^it appears in 
order to introduce Seneca (Ep. lxxxv.) inveighing against the pro¬ 
fane adoption of it for the purposes of epicurism ; rte quid palato jam* 
callosoparumferveal , ccctuim ciilina prosequitur,* 

* s - Dim detest at io 

Nulla expiatur victima. (Hor. Ep. v. 90.) 

16 The king of Galatia, who followed Pompey’s interests, but 
was forgiven by Cecsar upon the intercession of Cicero. How 
strongly does Horace’s remonstrance apply in this instance! 

^Tu secanda marmora * t 

Locas sub ipsum Junus t et sepulcri 
4 Xmmemor , struts domos. (Od. II. XYiii. 19.)* 
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Crassus laughed, and said, “ You begin to build at 
“ the twelfth hour of the day!” The king laughed 1 
in his turn, and replied, “ You don’t set out, gene- 
<e ral, very early in the morning against the Par- 
“ thians! ” Crassus indeed was then about sixty, 
years of age, and he looked much older than he 
really was. 

Upon his arrival in Syria, his affairs at first pros¬ 
pered to the full extent of his expectation. He threw 
a bridge over the Euphrates with ease, and his army 
passed it without opposition. Many cities in Meso¬ 
potamia voluntarily received him; and only one stood 
upon it’s defence. The prince, who governed it, was 
named Apollonius. The Romans having lost about 
a hundred men before it, Crassus marched against it 
with all his forces, took it by assault, plundered it 
of every thing valuable, and sold the inhabitants for 
slaves. The Greeks called that city Zenodotia 27 . 
Crassus, on taking it, suffered his army to salute him 
. 6 Imperator,’ whicli reflected no small disgrace upon 
him ; as it showed the meanness of his spirit, and his 
despair of effecting any thing considerable, to value 
himself upon such a trifling acquisition. 

After he had garrisoned the towns which had sub* 
mitted, with seven thousand foot and a thousand 
horse, he .returned into Syria to winter. He was 
there joined by bis «on, whom Csesar sent to him from 
Gaul, adorned with military honours and at the head 
of a thousand select horse. 

Among the many errors, which Crassus committed 
in this war* the first and one of the greatest was his 
returning* so soon into Syria. He ought to have ad¬ 
vanced, and strengthened himself with the accession 
of Babylon and Selei^cia, cities always at enmity with 
the Parthians: instead of which, he gave the enemy 
abundant time to prepare thefnselves. Besides, his 
occupations in Syria were heavily censured, having 
more of the trader in them, than of the general. In- 

17 It lay in the province of Osrhoene, in Mesopotamia. 
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stead of examining into the state of his soldiers* arms, 
keeping them in exercise, and improving their 
strength and activity by proper rewards, he was en¬ 
quiring into the revenues of the cities, and weighing 
the treasures in the temple of the goddess of Hiera- 
polis * 8 . And, though he had settled the quotas of 
troops, which the states and principalities were to 
furnish, he*iet them off' again for a sum of money, 
which exposed him to the contempt even of those 
whom he excused. 

The first sign of his future fortune came from this 
very goddess, whom some call Venus, others Juno, 
and others Nature, or that great principle which pro¬ 
duces all things out of moisture, and instructs man¬ 
kind in the knowledge of every good. As they were 
going out of the temple, young Crassus stumbled and 
fell at the gate, and his father fell upon him. 

He was now drawing his troops out of winter-quar-, 
ters, when embassadors came from Arsaces, and ad¬ 
dressed him in the following short speech : “ If this 
■ cs army be sent against the Parlhians by the Roman 
ei people, that people has nothing to expect but per- 
“ petual w r ar and irreconcileable hostility. Rut if 
“ Crassus, against thG inclinations of his qountry (as 
“ we understand is the case) to gratify his own ava- 
“ rice has undertaken this war, and invaded one of 
“ the Parthian provinces, Arsaces will act with more 
“ moderation. He will take compassion on Crassus’ 

age, and let the Romans go, though- in fact be 
“ considers them rather as in prison than in garri- 
“ son.” To this, Crassus boastingly answered, “ He 
“ would give them his answer^at Sclcncia.” Ujxm 
which Yagises the oldest of the embassadors laughed, * 

* R About twenty miles from the Euphrates ^tood a city, known 
by the several names of Bambyce, Edessa, and Hierapolis. By the 
Syrians it was called Magog. The goddess Atargatis was worship¬ 
ped there with great devotion. Lucian (I)e Dea Syria) speaks of 
her temple, as the richest in the world. (I..) ‘ , 

Steplp In /.ant. mentions three other cities of this name; one be¬ 
tween Phrygia and Lydia, celebrated for it’s warm springs, another 
m Crete, and a third in Cana. * 
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and turning up the palm of his hand replied, “ Cras- 
“ sus, here will hair grow, before thou seest Seleu- 
“ cia.” 

The embassadors then returned to their king 
Orodes 29 , and told him he must prepare for war. In 
the mean time, some Romans escaped with difficulty 
from the cities which they garrisoned in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and brought a very alarming account of the 
enemy. “ They had been eye-witnesses (they said) 
“ to their immense numbers, and to their dreadful 
tc manner of fighting, when they attacked the towns.” 
And as it is usual for fear to magnify it’s object, they 
added, “ It is impossible either to escape them when 
“ they pursue, or to lake them when they fly. They 
“ have a new and strange sort of arrows, which 
te are swifter than lightening, and strike their mark 
tc before you can see that they are discharged. The 
** ofiensh e arms of their cavalry pierce through every 
thing, and the defensive arms are so well tempered, 
“ that they do not give way to any thing.” 

Upon heading this, the courage of the Romans be¬ 
gan to droop. They had imagined that the Pnrthians 
were not unlike the Armenians and Cappadocians, 
whom Lu cull us had beaten and driven before him 
till he was*weary.; ^nd consequently that the hardest 
part of the expedition would be the length of the way, 
and the trouble of pursuing men who would never 
risk an engagement. But now they found that they 
liad to face*war and danger which they had not ex¬ 
pected : insomuch that several of the principal officers 
thought Cra^sus ought to stop, and call a council, to 
'consider whether new measures should not be taken. 

* Of this number, was Uassius the qumstor. Besides, 

• 

29 Ilero the king of Parthia is called * Orodes/ or ‘ Hyrodes,* who 
before wits called ‘Arsaces.’ Arsares was probably a name com¬ 
mon to the kings of that country, and Orodes the proper name of 
tins particular prince. He was the son of Phraates 11. and made his 
w*ay to the crown through the blood of his elder brother Mithridates. 
For this, lie desejvedly died the some kind of death. See Diop 
Cass, xxxix. oil, Justin, xxii. 3. 
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{he soothsayers whispered that the sacrifices were 
not accepted by the gods, and the signs appeared 
always inauspicious to the general, lie paid no at¬ 
tention to them, however, nor to any b'ut tlidse who 
were for hastening his march. 

He was the more confirmed in his intentions," by 
the arrival of Artavasdcs 30 king of Armenia. That 
prince came with six thousand horse, which he said 
were only his body-guard. He promised Crassus ten 
thousand more armed at all points, and thirty thou¬ 
sand foot, to be maintained at his own expense. At 
the same time, he advised him to enter Parthia by the 
way of Armenia. “ By these means,” said he, “ you 
“ will not only have abundance of provisions, with 
“ which I shall take care to supply you , but your 
M march will be safe, as it will lie along a chain of 
“ mountains and through a country almost impracti- 
“ cable for cavalry, in which the Parthian strength 


“ consists.” Crassus received his tender of service. 


and his noble offer of succours, but coldly; and said,- 
“ He should march through Mesopotamia, where he 
“ had remaining a number of brave Homans.” Upon 
this the Armenian bade him adieu, and returned to 


his own country. 

As Crassus was passing the Euphrates at Zeugma 31 , 
he met with dreadful bursts of thunder, and lighten- 
ings flamed in the face of his tiWps. At the same 
time, the black clouds emitted a hurricane mingled 
with fire, which broke down and destroyed a great 
part of his bridge. The place likewise, Which he haji 
marked out for a camp, was struck wi$h .lightening. 


s ° In the text, lie is here cabled * Artabasesbut Plutarch every, 
where afterward denominates him * Aytavasdes.* (L.) * 

Appian informs us, that Crassus was very grateful for this princess 
suggestions, though for the reason here assigned he did not feel 
himself at liberty to profit by them. Justin, xxii. 2. varies a little 
from both.* 

** A Syrian city upon the Euphrates, so called, according to 
Plin. H. N. v. 21'., from the bridge there formed by Alexander, the 
iron chains of which were still remaining in the time of that Writer* 
(Ib.xxxiv. 15.) 

9 
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One of the general’s war-horses richly caparisoned 
ran away with his rider, leaped into the river, Ind 
w T as seen no more. And it is said, that when the 
foremost eagle was moved [in order to precede the 
march] it turned back of it’s own accord. Beside 
these inauspicious tokens, it happened that upon the 
distribution of provisions to the soldiers, after they 
had crossed the river, they were first served with 
lentilcs and salt, which are reckoned ominous, and 
commonly placed upon the monuments of the dead* 
In a speech made to them by Crassus, fin expression 
escaped him, which struck them all with horror. He 
said, “ He had broken down the bridge, that not 
££ one of them might return.” And when he ought, 
upon perceiv ing the impropriety of the expression, 
to have recalled or explained it to the intimidated 
troops, his obstinacy would not permit him. To 
which we may add that, in the sacrifice offered for 
the lustration of the army, the Aruspex having put 
.the entrails in his hands, he let them fall. All, who 
were present at the ceremony, were struck with asto- 
nishment; but he only said with a smile, “ See what 
“ it is to be old! My sword, however, shall not 
“ slip out of my hands in this manner.” 

Immediately afterward, he began his march along 
the side o£thc Euphrates with seven legions, nearly 
four thousand hofse, and almost as many light-armed 
forces. He had not gone far before some of his 
scouts returned, and informed him, that “ they had 
<£ not found so much as one man in their excursions; 
<e but that <here were many vestiges of cavalry, who 

appeared to have fled as if they had been pursu- 
“ ed.” 

Crassus now began to be more sanguine in his 
hopes, and the soldiers to hold the enemy in con¬ 
tempt, upon a supposition that they durst not hazard 
an encounter. Nevertheless, Cassius again addressed 
himself to the general, and advised him, “ To secure 
££ lys troops in some fortified town, till he should 
< £ * have some certain account of the enemy. If he 
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“ Ad not choose that, he desired him to keep along 
“ the river, till he*reached Seleucia. For thus he 
“ would be constantly supplied with provisions from 
“ the vessels which would follow his camp; and, the 
“ river preventing his being surrounded, he would 
“ always have it in his power to fight upon equal 
“ terms.” 

While Crassus was weighing these counsels with 
much deliberation, there arrived an Arabian chief 
named Ariamnes 3 ’. This artful and perfidious man 
was the principal instrument of all the calamities, 
which fortune was preparing for Crassus* ruin. 
Some of his officers, who had served under Pompey, 
knew how much Ariamnes had been indebted to 
that general’s favour, and that in consequence he 
passed for a well-wisher to the Romans. But now, 
in concert with the Parthian officers, he planned a 
scheme to draw Crassus from the river and the 
higher grounds into an immense plain, where lie 
might easily be surrounded. For the enemy thought 
of nothing less, than fighting a pitched battle with 
the Romans. 

This barbarian then, addressing himself to Crassus, 
at first launched out into the praises of Pompey as 
his benefactor, for he was a voluble,and artful 
speaker. He then proceeded to express his admi¬ 
ration of so fine an army, but withal took occasion 
to blame Crassus for his delays, and the time which 
lie had spent in equipment and preparation; as if 
weapons, and not rather active hands and feet, were 
required against a people, who had long been deter¬ 
mined to retire with their most valuable effects and 
their families to the Scythians and Hyrcaniaus. 
“ Or suppose you have to fight,” said he, “you 
“ ought to hasten to the encounter, before the king 

recover his spirits, and collect all his forces. At 

present he has only sent out Surena and Sillaces 

J * Applan, and Dion Cassius (x. 20.) call him * Acbarus/ or 
t ^.gbarus.* 
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et to amuse you, and to prevent your pursuit of 

himself For his part, he will take care not to 
“ appear in the field.” 

This story was, in every particular, completely 
false. For Orodes had divided his army into two 
parts, with one of which he was ravaging Armenia, 
in order to wreak his vengeance upon Artavasdes; 
while Surena was left with the other, to act against 
the Romans. Not that the king, as some assert, 
had any contempt for them ; tor (Jrassus, one of the 
most powerful men in Rome, was not an antagonist 
whom he could despise, and think it a fairer field 
of honour to go and fight with Artavasdes, and lay 
waste Armenia. On the contrary his apprehensions 
of danger, it is highly probable, made him keep at 
a distance, and watch the event; in order to which he 
despatched Surena before him to make trial of the ene¬ 
my’s strength, and to amuse them with his stratagems. 

* For Surena was no ordinary person, but in fortune, 
family, and honour next after the king; and in 
courage and capacity, as well as in size and beauty, 
superior to the Parthians of his time. If he went 
only upon an excursion into the country, he hail a 
thousand camels to carry his baggage, and two 
hundred carriages for his concubines: lie was at¬ 
tended by a thousLtad heavy-armed horse, and many 
more of the light-armed rode before him. IIis 
vassals and slaves, indeed, composed a body of 
•cavalry little siiort of ten thousand. He had the 
bcreditary # „privi 1 egc in Ins family, of placing the 
diadem upon the king’s head at his coronation. 

• When Orodes was driven from the throne, he 
restored him ; and it was lie who conquered for 
him the great city of Scleucia, having been the first 
to scale tiie wall, and beaten off the enemy with his 
own hand. Though he was then not quite thirty 
years old, his discernment and his opinions were 
esteemed the best. By these talents he overthrew 
(Jrassus, who laid himself open to his arts first 
by his too sanguine confidence, and afterward by 
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his apprehensions and his depression under mis¬ 
fortunes. 

• When Orassus had listened to the lure of Ariamnes, 
and left the river to march into the plain, the traitor 
led him a way which was smooth and easy at the 
onset; but after a while became extremely difficult, 
on account of the deep sands in which he had to 
wade, and a vast desert without wood or water, 
which exhibited no limits on any side to the view. 
So that his troops were ready to abandon the expe¬ 
dition, not only through thirst and the difficulty of 
the march, but also on account of the comfortless 
and melancholy view before them of a country 
where there was neither tree nor stream to be seen, 
no hill to shelter them, no green herb growing, but 
the billows of an immense sea of sand surrounded 

the whole armv. 

•/ 

These things gave them sufficient reason to sus¬ 
pect, that they were betrayed ; but, when the en¬ 
voys of Artavasdes arrived, there was no room to 
doubt it. That prince informed Crassus, “ That 
<e Orodes had invaded his kingdom with an immense 
ee army, so that he could not at present send the 
<c Romans any succours. He therefore advised 
“ them to march toward Armenia,* where with their 
“ united forces they might give Orodes 'battle. If 
cc Crassus did not relish this advice, he conjured 
“ him* at least never to encamp upon any ground 
,6C favourable to the cavalry, but to keep ‘close to the 
“ mountains.” Crassus, in his resentment and in¬ 
fatuation, would return no answer in writing: he 
only replied, “ He was not now at leisure to think 
“ about the Armenians; but by and by he would 
“ come, and chastise their king for his perfidious- 
u ness.” Cassius was again extremely chagrined, 
but he would not say any thing more to the general, 
who was already offended by his remonstrances. 
He applied however to the barbarian in private, in 
such terms as these, “ O thou vilest of impostors, 
cc what malevolent daemon has brought thee among 
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“ us ? By what potions, by what enchantments, 
“ hast thou prevailed upon Crassus to pour his army 
“ into this vast, tliis amazing desert; a march more 
“ fit for a Numidian robber than for a Roman ge- 
“ ncral?” The barbarian, who had art enough to 
adapt himself to all occasions, humbled himself to 
Cassius, and encouraged him to have patience only 
a little longer. As for the soldiers, he rode about 
the ranks under a pretence of fortifying them 
against their fatigues, and made use of several 
taunting expressions to them: “ What,” said he, 
“ do you imagine that you are marching through 
“ Campania? Do you expect the fountains, the 
“ streams, the shades, the baths, and the houses of 
“.refreshment which you there met with? And 
“ will you never remember, that you arc traversing 
“ the barren confines of the Arabians and Assy- 
“ rians?” Thus the traitor admonished, or rather 
insulted the Romans, and got off at last before his 
•imposture was discovered. Neither was this with¬ 
out the general’s knowledge : yet even then he had 
the art to persuade him, that he \\as going upon 
some scheme to throw the enemy into disorder. 

It is si^d, that Crassus on that day did not make 
his first appearflnre in a purple robe, such as the 
Roman generals commonly wore, but in. a black 
one ; and that, when he perceived his mistake, he 
went and changed it. Some of the standards like- 
wise were* so rooted in the ground, that they could 
hot be moved without the utmost cflort. Crassus 
only laughed at the omen, and hastened his march 
the more, making tl\e foot’keep up with the cavalry. 
In the mean time the remains of a reconnoitring 
party returned, with an account that their comrades 
had been killed by the Parthians, and that they 
themselves had with great difficulty escaped. At 
thp same time they assured him, that the enemy was 
•advancing with very numerous forces, and in the 
highest spirits. 

This intelligence spread deep dismay among the 
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troops, and Crassus was the most terrified of alL 
In his confusion lie had scarcely understanding' 
enough left, to draw up his army properly. At 
first, in conformity to the opinion of Cassius, he 
extended the front of his infantry so as to occupy a 
wide space of ground to prevent their being sur¬ 
rounded, and distributed the cavalry in the wings. 
But soon altering his mind, he drew up the legions 
in a close square, and made a front every wav, each 
front consisting of twelve cohorts. Every cohort 
had it’s troop of horse allotted to it, that no part 
might remain unsupported by the cavalry, but that 
the whole might advance with equal security to the 
charge. One of the wings w r as given to Cassius, the 
other to young Crassus, and the general himself 
took charge of the centre. 

In this order they moved forward, till they came 
to a river culled Balissus, the sight of which, though 
in itself inconsiderable, gave great pleasure to the 
soldiers, as well oil account of their heat and thirst, 
as of the fatigue of marching through a sandy desert. 
Most of the officers were of opinion that they ought 
to pass the night there, and after having procured 
the best possible intelligence of the number of the 
enemy and their order, to advance against them at 
break of day. But Crassus, carried away by the 
eagerness of his son and of the cavalry about him, 
who called upon him to lead them to the charge, 
commanded those who wanted refreshment to take 
it as they stood in their ranks. Before they had all. 
finished, he began his march ; not leisurely, and with 
the proper pauses necessary in going to battle, but 
with a quick and continued pace, till they came in ■ 
view of the enemy, who appeared neither so nu¬ 
merous nor so formidable as they had expected. 
For Surena had concealed his main force behind 
the advanced guard, and to prevent their being, 
betrayed by the glittering of their armour, had 
ordered them to cover it with their coats or with 
skins. ■;& 12 
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When both armies were near enough to engage, 
ami the generals had given the signal, the lield 
resounded with a horrid din and dreadful bellowing. 
For the Parthians excite their men to action, not by 
corbels and trumpets, but by certain hollow instru¬ 
ments covered with leather, and surrounded with 
brass bells which they beat continually. The sound 
js deep and dismal, something between the howling’ 
of wild beasts and the crashing of thunder; and 
wisely had they adopted it, from observing that, of 
all the senses, that of hearing soonest disturbs the 
mind, agitates the passions, and unhinges the un¬ 
derstanding. 

While the Romans were trembling at the horrid 
noise, the Parthians suddenly uncovered their arms, 
and from the gleam of their breast-plates and their 
helmets of Margian steel polished to the greatest 
perfection, appeared like battalions of fire. Their 
•cavalry likewise, completely armed in brass and 
steel, shed a lustre not less striking. At the head of 
tlTem appeased Surena, tall and well-made ; but his 
feminine beauty did not hold out the promise of 
such courage, as he actually possessed. For he was 
dressed in the fashion of the Modes, with his face 
painted, aftd his.hair curled and equally parted; 
Avhile the rest of the Parthians wore their hair in the 
utmost disorder, like the Scythians, in order to 
make themselves look more terrible. 

• At first, the barbarians intended to have charged 
with thcir*pikcs, and opened a way through the 
foremost ranks; but when they saw the depth of 
thejtoman battalions, the closeness of their order, 
♦ind the firmness of thfcir standing, they drew back ; 
and, under the appearance of'breaking their ranks 
and dispersing, wheeled about and surrounded the 
Romans. At that instant, Crassus ordered his 
archers and light-infantry to begin the charge. But 
they Wind not gone far, before they 7 were saluted with 
a si lower of arrow’s, which came with such force and 
did so much execution, as drove them back upon the 

VOL. III. 2 I 
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battalions. This was the beginning of disorder and 
consternation among the heavy-armed, when they 
observed the force of the arrows, against which no 
armour was proof, and whose keenness nothing 
pould resist. The Parthians now separated, and 
began to exercise their archery upon the Romans on 
all sides at a considerable distance ; not needing to 
take anv exact aim, on account of the closeness and 
depth of the square, in which their adversaries were 
drawn up. Their bows were large and strong, yet 
capable of bending till the arrow's were drawn to the 
head; they flew of course with prodigious power, 
and the w ounds which they inflicted were mortal. 

The Romans were now in a dreadful situation. 
If they stood still, they w'ere pierced through; if 
they advanced, they could make no reprisals, and 
yet were sure to meet their fate. For the Parthians 
shoot as they fly ; and this they do with a degree of 
dexterity inferior only to that of the Scythians. It 
is indeed an excellent expedient, because they save 
themselves by retiring, and by fighting .all the while 
escape the disgrace of flight. 

While the Romans had any hopes, that the Par¬ 
thians would spend all their arrows and quit the 
combat, or else advance hand to hand/* they bore 
their distresses with patience, 'Hiut as soon as it 
\vas perceived, that behind the enemy stood a num¬ 
ber of camels loaded with arrows, whence the first 
ranks after they had emptied their quivers were sup¬ 
plied afresh, Crassus seing no end to his. sufferings, 
experienced the deepest distress. lie sent direc¬ 
tions, however, to his, son to march up to the 
enemy, and charge them if possible, before he was 
quite surrounded; for it was principally against 
him, that one wing of the Parthian cavalry directed 
their efforts, in hopes of attacking him in the rear. 
Upon this, the young man took thirteea.Jbundred 
horse (including the thousand received florn Caaaar), 
five hundred archers, and eight cohorts of infantry 
which w r cre next at hand, and wheeled about in 
i) 
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order to come to the charge. The Parthians, whe¬ 
ther it was that they were afraid (as some have 
stated) to meet a detachment which advanced against 
them in such good order, or wished to draw young 
Crassus as far as they could from his father, turned 
their backs and fled 38 . The voting man cried out, 
** They dare not stand against us,” and followed at 
full speed. So did Censorious and Megahacchus 3 ' 1 ; 
the latter a man celebrated for his strength and 
courage, and the former a person of senatorial 
dignity and an excellent orator. Both were intimate 
friends of young Crassus, and nearly his co-evals. 

The cavalry kept adxancing, and such was the 
alacrity and spirit of hope with which the infantry 
were inspired, that they were not left behind; for 
thgy imagined, they were only pursuing a conquered 
enemy. But they had not gone far, before they 
found themselves fatally deceived. The pretended 
.fugitives faced about, and many others joining 
them, advanced to the encounter. The Homans 
upon this m$de a stand, supposing the enemy would 
come to close qwaiters with them, as their number 
was but small. The Parthians however only formed 
a line of their heavy-armed cavalry opposite to their 
adversaries, and then oiclercd their irregulars to 
gallop round anti Taisc up the sand and dust, till 
the Homans could scarcely either see or speak for 
(he clouds of it. Besides, the latter were drawn up 
in so small" a compass, and pressed so close upon 

each other,* that ihev were a very lair mark for the 

■» 

n It wa.-; their common method, not to btand a pitched battle 
'witl^ troop?, which wore in am' (h orro their match. In retreating 
.and advancing, as ncc\MO!t rr<]uh,‘d, they knew the advantages 
which they possessed in tiie svv if n> s* oi' their horse-, and in the 
excellence of them archer.-. 

It, is net ewv to *ay, of v.Iu! Homan name ‘ Mognbacchiih'* 
could be the conoption. Xyltmd. .• lells us, he found in an eld 
translation ‘ (foci Punch,.; ’ '11..it translator, probably, had the 

authority of some MS. (i,.) Still more probably, as Appian gives 
bi*n the wine name, he was one of the barbarian friends of the 
Kmuaiu, either a native of that part of Asia, or one of the thousand 
cavalry sent by (Jaipur from thud.* 
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enemy* Their death, likewise, was both painful and 
lingering. They rolled about in agony with the 
arrows sticking in them, and before they died en¬ 
deavoured to pull out the barbed points, entangled 
within their veins and sinews; an effort, which only 
widened their wounds, and added to their torture. 

Many died in this miserable manner, and those 
who survived were unfit for action. When Publius 3 ’ 
desired them to attack the heavy-armed cavalry, 
they showed him their hands nailed to their shields, 
and their feet fastened to the ground, so that they 
could neither fight nor fly. He therefore cncou-. 
raged his cavalry, and advanced with great vigour 
to the charge. But the dispute was by no means 
equal, with respect either to attack or to defence. 
For his men had only weak and short javelins to at¬ 
tempt the Parthian cuirasses, which were made of 
raw hides or of steel; while the enemy’s strong pikes 
easily made an impression upon the naked or light¬ 
armed Gauls. These were the troops, in whom he 
had placed his chief confidence, and ..indeed hr 
achieved wonders with them. They laid hold on 
the pikes of the barbarians, and grappling with 
them pulled them off their horses, and threw them 
on the ground, where they could scarcoly stir on 
account of the weight of their 'armour. Many of 
them even quitted their own horses, and getting 
under those of the Parthians wounded them in the 
belly; upon which the horses mad with pain plunged, 
and threw their riders, and treading t;J.i^ni under 
foot along with the enemy, at last fell down dead 
upon both. What most distressed the Gauls was 
heat and thirst, for they had not been accustom'ed 
to either; And they bad lost the chief part of their 
horses, by advancing furiously against the enemy’s 
pikes. 

They had now no resource but to return to their - 
infantry, and to carry off young Crassus, who jvas 

Young Crassus. 
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inuch wounded. But happening to sec a hill of 
sand bv the way, they retired to it; and having 
placed their horses in the middle, they locked their 
shields together all round, thinking that would 
prove the best defence against the barbarians. It 
turned out, however, quite otherwise. As long as 
they were upon plain ground, the lbremost ranks 
afforded some shelter to those behind ; but upon an 
acclivity the unevenness of the ground showed one 
above the other, and those behind higher than those 
before, so that there was no chance for any of them 
to escape: they fell therefore promiscuously, la¬ 
menting their inglorious fate, and the impossibility 
of exerting themselves to the last. 

Young Crassus had with him two Greeks, named 
Hieronymus ami Nicomachus, who had settled in 
lliat country in the town of Carrie 30 . These ad¬ 
vised him to retire with them, and to make his 
escape to Ischnae, a city which had adopted the 
J,ioman interests, and was at no great distance. 
But he answered, “ There was no death, however 
,e dreadful, the fear of which should induce Publius 
“ to desert so many brave men dying for his sake.” 
At the same time, he desired them to save them- 
selves, and thou % embraced and dismissed them. 
As his own hand was trail fixed with an arrow, and 
he could not use it, lie exposed his side to his 
armour-bearer, and ordered him to strike the blow. 
lCensorinu& is said to have died in the same manner. 
Mcgabagplflis dispatched himself with his own hand, 
and the other principal officers followed his ex¬ 
ample. The rest fell by The Parthian pikes, after 
they had defended themselves gallantly to flic last. 
The enemy did not make above five hundred pri¬ 
soners. 

When they had cut off the head of young Crassus, 
lhcj r marched with it to his father, whose affairs 
uere thus circumstanced : after he had ordered his 


Jfi In Mesopotamia, as well as Ischnae mentioned below.* 
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son to charge the Partisans, intelligence was brought 
him that they were flying with the utmost precipi¬ 
tation, and that the Romans were pursuing them 
with equal briskness. He perceived also, that^on 
his side the enemy’s operations were comparatively 
feeble; lor the greatest part of them were then gone 
after his son. Upon this, he in some degree re¬ 
covered his spirits, and drew his forces back to some 
higher ground, expecting every moment his son’s 
return from the pursuit. 

Publius had sent several messengers to inform 
him of his danger; but the first had fallen in with 
the barbarians, and were cut in pieces; and the last 
having with much difficulty escaped, told him, <c His 
“ son would be lost, if he did not receive large and 
<c immediate succours.” Crassus, distracted by dif¬ 
ferent passions, was unable to form any rational 
scheme. On one hand, he was apprehensive of 
sacrificing the whole army ; and, on the other, lie 
was anxious for his son’s preservation ; at last, how¬ 
ever, he resolved to march to his assistance. 

In the mean time, the enemy advanced with loud 
shouts and songs of victory, which made them ap¬ 
pear more terrible; and all the drums, bellowing 
again in the cars of the Romans, t grve notice of an¬ 
other engagement. The Parthians coming forward 
with Publius’ head upon a spear, demanded, in the 
most contemptuous manner, whether t they knew 
the family and parents of the young mart, “ For,” 
said they, “ it is not possible that so brltv^ and gal- 
es lant a youth should be the son of Crassus, the 
“ greatest dastard and ‘the meanest wretch in the' 
66 world.” 

This spectacle broke and depressed the spirits of 
the Romans, more than all their other calamities. 


Instead of exciting them to revenge, as it might 
naturally have been expected, it produced a horror 
and tremor throughout the whole army. Neverthe¬ 
less Crassus, upon this melancholy occasion, behaved 
with more magnanimity than he had ever before 
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displayed. He marched up and down the ranks, and 
cried, “ Romans, this loss is mine. In you, the 
“ fortunes and the glory of Rome stand safe and 
te .undiminished. If you have any pity for me, be- 
<c reaved as I am of the best of sons, show it by 
“ your resentment against the enemy. Put an end 
M to their triumph ; avenge their cruelty. Be not 
ee astounded at this disaster; those must always 
“ have something* to endure, who aspire to great 
“ things. Lucullus did not pull down Tigranes, nor 
<s Scipio Antiochus, witliout some expense of blood. 
“ Our ancestors lost a thousand ships before they 
reduced Sicily, and many illustrious officers and 
u generals in Italy ; but no previous suffering pre- 
“ vented their finally subduing the conquerors. For 
it is not by her good fortune, but by the perseve- 
u ranee and fortitude with which she has at all 
“ times combated adversity, that Rome has risen to 
<e her present height of power.” 

Crassus, though he thus endeavoured to animate 
his troops,* did not find many listen to him with plea¬ 
sure. He perceived that their depression still con¬ 
tinued, when he ordered them to shout for the 
battle : for their shout was feeble, and languid, and 
unequal,‘whereas that of the barbarians w r as bold and 
strong. When the attack began, the light-armed 
cavalry taking the Romans in flank, galled them 
with their.arrows; while the heavy-armed, charging 
them in £ront with their pikes, drove them into a 
■narrow space. Some indeed, to avoid a more pain¬ 
ful death from the arrows, advanced with the reso¬ 
lution of despair, but they did not do much execu¬ 
tion. Their only* advantage consisted in being 
speedily despatched by the* deep wounds received 
from the broad heads of the enemy’s strong pikes, 
which they pushed with such force, that they often 
pierced through tw^o men at once 37 . 

, * The fight continued in this manner all day; and 

In this there is nothing incredible: it is frequently done by 
the Tartars, who pursue the same mode of fighting at this day. 
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when the barbarians were on the point of retiring, 
they said, <f They would give Crassus one night to 
u bewail his son; if he did not in the mean time 
“ consider better, and rather choose to go and sur- 
<£ render himself to Arsaces, than be carried to him.” 
They then sat down near the Roman army, and 
passed the night in great satisfaction, hoping to 
finish the affair the next day. 

It was a dismal night to the Romans. They nei¬ 
ther took any care to bury the dead, nor paid any 
attention to the wounded, many of whom were ex¬ 
piring in the utmost agdnies. Every man had his 
own fate to deplore, which now appeared inevitable, 
whether they remained where they were, or threw 
themselves in the night into that boundless plain. 
They found a material objection likewise against re¬ 
tiring, in the wounded ; who would retard their 
fiight, if they attempted to carry them off', and alarm 
the enemy with their cries, if they were left behind. 

, As for Crassus, though they considered him as 
the cause of all their miseries, yet they wished him' 
to make his appearance, and to speak to them. But 
he had covered his head in darkness, and stretched 
himself upon the ground*: a sad example, to the 
Milgar, of the instability of fortune *, and, 16 men of 
deeper thought, of the effects of Rashness and ill- 
placed ambition! Not contented with being the 
first and the most eminent among many millions of 
men, he had regarded himself as despicably low, be¬ 
cause there were two above him 3{t . t l .. 

Qctavius, one of his lieutenants, and Cassius, en¬ 
deavoured to raise him f^om the ground, and to 
console him; but they found, that he had entirely 
abandoned himself to despair, They then by their 
own authority summoned the centurions and other 
officers to a council of war, in which it was resolved 
that they should retire. Accordingly, they began to 

♦i 

* 3 This- was the very principle which ruined Hainan, whose ele- 
vs^eJ station * availed him nothing, so long as he saw Mordccai the 
pFew sitting at the king's gate.* (Esth. v. 13.) * 
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do so without sound of trumpet, and at first with 
some degree of silence. But when the sick and 
wounded perceived that they were about to be de¬ 
served, their doleful cries and lamentations filled the 
whole army with confusion and disorder. Still great¬ 
er terror seized them as they proceeded, the fore¬ 
most troops imagining that those behind were ene¬ 
mies. They often missed their way*, and often stop¬ 
ped to range themselves in some order, or to take 
some of the wounded off the beasts of burthen, and 
to put others on. All this occupied a considerable 
time; insomuch that Ignatius only, who made the 
best of his way with three hundred horse, arrived at 
Came about midnight. He saluted the guards in 
Latin ; and when he perceived they heard him, he 
bade them go and tell Coponius, who commanded 
there, that Crassus had fought a great battle with 
the Parthians. He then, without explaining him¬ 
self any farther, or acquainting them who he was, 
proceeded as fast as possible to Zeugma; by which 
means he solved himself and his troop, but at the 
same time incurred considerable censure for having 
deserted his general. 

Crassus, however, found his advantage in the hint 
given to Coponiue.. That officer, considering 'that 
the hurry and confusion with which the message had 
been delivered betokened no good, ordered his men 
to arm; and, as soon as he learned that Crassus was 
iftarching tl^at way, went out to meet him, and con¬ 
ducted his*afmy into the town. 

Though the Parthians in the night perceived the 
flight of the Romans, the/ did not pursue them ; 
Taut at break of day they fell upon those who had 
been left behind in the camp, and despatched them, 
to the number of four thousand. The cavalry also 
'picked up many others, straggling about upon the 
plain. One of the Roman officers named Vargun- 
tiuus, who had strayed in the night from the main 
body with four cohorts, was found next morning 
posted upon a hill. This little corps the barbarians 
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surrounded and killed, with tlie exception of twenty 
men, who made their way sword in hand through 
the opening files of the enemy, and arrived safe at 
Carra*. 

A rumour was now hrought to Surena, that Gras¬ 
ses with the best of his officers and troops had 
escaped, and that those who had retired into Cana? 
were only a mixed multitude not worth his notice, 
lie was afraid, therefore, that he had lost the fruits 
of his victory: but not being absolutely certain, he 
wished for fetter information, in order to determine 
whether he should besiege Came, or leave it and 
pursue Crassus whithersoever he might have fled. 
For this purpose he despatched an interpreter to the 
walls, who was to call Crassus or Cassius in Latin, 
and acquaint them that Surena demanded a eoftfe- 
renee. As soon as the business of the interpreter 
was made known to Crassus,he accepted the proposal. 
And not long afterward, certain Arabians arrived 
from the same quarter, who were well acquainted 
with the persons of Crassus and Cassius,‘having been 
in the Roman camp before the battle. These seeing 
Cassius upon the walls, told him, “ Surena was ready 
“ to conclude a peace with them, on condition that 
“ they would enter into terms.of friendship with 
46 the king his master, and give up Mesopotamia; 
“ for he thought this more advantageous to both, 
“ than coming to extremities.” Cassius embraced 
the overture, and demanded that the time and plactr 
might be fixed for an interviewdsetween* Serena and 
Crassus; which the Arabians promised, and then 
rode off. • . 

Surena, delighted to find tfiat the Romans were* 
in a place where they might be besieged, led his 
Parthians against them the next day. These bar¬ 
barians treated them with great insolence, and told 
them, if they wished for a truce, they must deliver 
up Crassus and Cassius bound. The Romans, de*epdy 
afflicted at finding themselves so grossly duped, in¬ 
formed Crassus that lie must renounce his distant 
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and vain hopes of succour from the Armenians, and 
resolve upon flight. This resolution ought to have 
been concealed bom all the inhabitants of Carrm, 
till»the moment it was carried into execution* But 
Crass us revealed it to Andromachus, one of the most 
perfidious among them, whom he also chose for his 
guide. From this traitor the Parthians learned every 
step, that was taken. 

As it was not their custom, nor consequently very 
practicable for them to fight in the night, and it was 
in the night that Crassus marched out, Andromachus 
contrived that they might not be far behind. With 
this view lie artfully led the Homans sometimes one 
way and sometimes another, and at last entangled 
them among deep marshes and ditches, where it was 
difficult to get either forward or backward. There 
were several, who conjectured from this shifting and 
turning that Andromachus had some ill design, and 
therefore refused to follow him any farther. Cassius 
Ipmself returned to Came; and, when his Arabian 
guides advised him to wait till the moon had passed 
the* Scorpion, lie answered, “ 1 am still more afraid 
“ of the Sagittary 3 Y’ After which, making the 
best of his way, he arrived in Assyria with five hun¬ 
dred horse. Others finding faithful guides reached 
the mountains of Sinnaca, and were perfectly secure 
before it was light. These, about five thousand in 
number, were under the conduct of Octavius, a man 
'of great n\prit. 

* in tlujiflcan time day overtook Crassus, while, 
through the treachery of Andromachus, he was wan- 
doting in bogs and oilier impracticable ground. He 
had with him only four cohorts of infantry, a very 
small number of horse, and five lictors. A t length, 
with much labour and difficulty, lie regained the 
road ; but by this time the enemy were coming up. 
Crassus was now not above twelve furlongs behind 
the corps under Octavius. As he could not how- 


*9 Alluding to the Parthian archers. 
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ever join him, he retired to a hill not so secure 
against cavalry as Sinnaca, but situated under those 
mountains, and connected with them by a long ridge 
which ran through the plain. Octavius therefore 
could perceive Crassus* danger, and he immediately 
ran down with a small band to his assistance. Upon 
this, the rest reproaching themselves for staying be¬ 
hind, descended from the heights, and falling upon 
the Partisans, drove them from the hill. They then 
took Crassus in the midst of them, and fencing him 
with their shields boldly declared, that no Parthian 
arrow should touch their general, so long as one of 
them was left alive. 

Surena now perceiving that the Parthians were 
less vigorous in their attacks, and that if night came 
on and the Romans gained the mountains, they 
would be entirely out of his reach, formed a strata¬ 
gem to get Crassus into his hands, lie dismissed 
some of his prisoners, after they had heard the con¬ 
versation of the Parthian soldiers, who had been in¬ 
structed to say that the king did not desire perpetual 
war with the Romans, but had rather engage their 
friendship by his generous treatment of Crassus. 
After this manoeuvre, the barbarians withdrew from 
the combat; and Surena, with a few of his principal 
officers, advanced gently to the hill, where he un¬ 
strung his bow, and offering his hand invited Crassus 
to an agreement. The king,” he said, “ had 
et hitherto, contrary to his inclinations, gi-ven proofs^ 
“ of his power; but that now he would with plea- 
“ sure evince his moderation and clemency, in com- 
u ing to terms with the Romans, and suffering them 
“ to depart in peace.” 

The troops received this proposal of Surena with 
great rapture. But Crassus, whose errors had all 
been owing to the Parthian treachery, and who 
thought this sudden change in their behaviour a most 
suspicious circumstance, instead of accepting tho 
overture, stood deliberating. Upon this, the soldiers 
raised a loud outcry, and bade him go down. They 
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then proceeded to insults and reproaches, telling 1 
him, “ He was very willing to expose them to the 
<e weapons of the Parthians, but he did not dare to 
“ meet them himself, even when they had laid down 
<e frheir arms, and demanded only a friendly confe¬ 
rence.” 

At first, he had recourse to entreaties; and re¬ 
presented to them that, if they would but hold out 
for the remainder of the day, they might in the en¬ 
suing night gain the mountains and rocks, which 
would be inaccessible to cavalry. At the same time 
he pointed to the way, and implored them not to 
forego the hopes of safety now so near. But when 
he found they received his address with anger, and 
menacingly clashed their arms, he was terrified and 
began to go down: only turning round for a single 
moment to utter these few words: “ You Octavius, 
“ and you Petrouius, and all you Roman officers 
here present, are witnesses of the dishonourable 
“ violence, by which I am constrained to take this 
step. Bqt when you arc safe, pray inform the 
\uorld, not that I was abandoned by my country- 
“ men, but that 1 was deceived by the enemy.” 

Octavius and Petrouius however would not stay 
behind, but descended the hill with him. His lictors 
likewise would tiave followed, but he sent them 
back. The first persons who met him on the part of 
the barbarians, were two Greeks of the half-breed. 


These dismounted, and made him a low reverence; 
and addressing him in Greek, desired lie would send 
some of his people to see that Surena and his com- 
,panv came unarmed, and without any weapons con- 
hearted about them. LYassus answered, “That if his 
“ life had been of any account; with him, he should 
“ not have trusted himself in their hands.” Never¬ 


theless, he despatched two brothers of the name of 
Roscius before him to inquire, upon what footing 
and.with how many attendants they were to meet. 
Those messengers Surena seized and detained, while 
he himself advanced with his principal officers on 
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horseback. “ What is this,” said he, “ that I be- 
“ hold ? A Roman general on foot, while we are on 
“ horseback !” He then ordered a horse to be 
brought for him. But Crassus answered, “ There 
“ was no mistake on either side, since he came* to 
c< treat after the manner of his country.” “ Then,” 
said Surena, “from this moment there shall be peace 
“ and an alliance between Orodes and the Romans. 
“ But the treaty must be signed upon the banks of 
cc the Euphrates; for you Romans remember your 
“ agreements very ill.” At the same time, he of¬ 
fered him his hand : and when Crassus would have 
sent for a horse, he told him, “ There was no need; 
“ the king would supply him with one.” A horse 
was, accordingly, brought with furniture of gold, 
and the equerries having seated Crassus upon.it, 
began, to drive him forward. Upon this, Octavius 
laid hold on the bridle; in which he was followed 
by Petronius, one of the legionary tribunes. After¬ 
ward the rest of the Romans who attended endea¬ 
voured to stop the horse, and to draw off those, who 
pressed on each side upon Crassus. A scuffle .and 
tumult ensued, which ended in blows. Octavius 
drew bis sword, and killed one of the Parthian 
grooms ; but was himself slain by another, who came 
up behind him. Petronius, who Mild no arms to de¬ 
fend him, received a stroke on his breast-plate, but 
leaped from his horse unwounded. Crassus was de¬ 
spatched by a Parthian, named Pomuxmthres;'°: 
though some affirm, that another person,billed him, 
and that Pomaxaethres cut off his head auddiis right- 
hand. All these circumstances indeed must be re¬ 
lated rather from conjecture, than from knowledge. 
Eor part of the attendants were slain in attempting 
to defend Crassus, and the rest on the first alarm 
had run up the hill. 

After this, the . Parthians went, and addressed 
% 

40 Appian calls him * Max'jethres,’ and in some copies of Plu¬ 
tarch he is called ‘ Axathres.’ Crassus fell A. U. C. 701., 13. C. 53* 
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themselves to the troops at the top. They told them, 
that Crassus had met with the reward which his in¬ 
justice deserved ; hut, as lor themselves, Surena de¬ 
sired they woidd come down boldly, for they had 
nothing to fear. Upon this promise, some went 
down and surrendered themselves. Others attempted 
to get off in the night; but of those, very few es- 
raped. The rest were hunted by I he Arabians, and 
either taken captive, or put to the sword. It is said 
that in all there were twenty thousand killed, and 
ten thousand made prisoners. 

Surena sent Crassus’ head and hand to Orodes 
in Armenia; notwithstanding which, he ordered 
his messengers to report at Seleucia, that lie was 
bringing him thither alive. Pursuant to this rumour 
he.preparcd a kind of mock procession, which by 
■way of ridicule he called ‘ a triumph.’ Cains Va¬ 
cuums, who of all the prisoners most resembled 
-Crassus, was dressed in a rich robe after the Par¬ 
thian fashion, and instructed to answer to the name 
cvf Crassus and the title of general. Thus accoutred, 
he proceeded on horseback at the head of the 
Romans. Before him marched the trumpets and 
lictors, mounted upon camels. Upon the rods were 
suspended empty purses, and on the aves of the 

lictors the heads of Romans ncwlv cut off. Behind 

* r 

c a'me the Seleueiau courtesans with music, singing 
scurrilous and farcical songs upon Crassus’ cowardice 
•jnd effeminacy. 

. These icings were to amuse the populace: after 
which SuTcna assembled the senate of Seleucia, and 
■ produced the obveene bopks of Aristides called 
* ‘ Slilesiacs.' Neither was this a groundless inven¬ 
tion, to blacken the Romans., Tor the books, being 
actually found in the baggage of Ilustins* 1 , gave 
Surena an excellent opportunity of saving many 
sharp and satirical things of the Romans, who even 


4t On© of the Bodleian MSS. has it ‘ Ito^cius.;’ perhaps one of 
the two brothers of that name already mentioned. 
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in-the time of war could not refrain from such abo¬ 
minable publications and libidinous practices. 

This scene reminded the Seleucians of the wise re¬ 
mark of ./Esop. They saw that Surena had placed 
the Milesian obscenities in the fore-part of the wallet, 
and behind they beheld a Parthian Sybaris 45 *, with a 
long train of carriages full of harlots; insomuch, 
that his army resembled the serpents called e Scy- 
talae.’ Fierce and formidable in it’s bead, it pre¬ 
sented nothing but pikes, artillery, and war-horses; 
while the tail ridiculously enough exhibited nothing 
but prostitutes, musical instruments, and nights 
spent in singing and riot with prostitutes. Rustius 
was, undoubtedly, to be blamed; but it was an 
impudent thing in the Parthians to censure the Mi- 
lesiacs, when many of the Arsacidse, who filled the 
throne, were sons of Milesian or Ionian courtesans. 

During these transactions, Orodes was reconciled 
to Artavasdes the Armenian, and had agreed to a 
marriage between that prince’s sister, and his son 
Pacorus. Upon this occasion, they freely went t*o 
each other’s entertainments, in which many of the 
Greek tragedies were presented. For Orodes was 
not unversed in the Grecian literature; and Arta¬ 
vasdes had himself written tragedies, as wfell as ora¬ 
tions and histories, some of which are still extant. 
In one of these entertainments, while they were yet 
at table, the head of Crassus was brought to the 
door. Jason, a tragedian of the city of Tralles, was 
rehearsing the Bacchse of Euripides, °!hd in the 
midst of the tragical adventures of Pentheus and 
Agave. All the company were expressing their ad- 

41 Sybaris was a town in Lucania, famous for it’s luxury and 
effeminacy. (L.) The fable ulluded to is that, which Persius has 
moralised in his two excellent lines: 

Ut nemo in sese tentat descender c, nemo ! 

At pray edenir spectator mantica tergo. (iv< 23.) 

For an account of the serpent Scytale, sec Columella do R. R 
vi. 17.; and for a specific against the dangerous wounds inflicted by 
it’s small teeth, Plin. H. N. xxxii. 5.* 
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miration of the pieces, when SiUaces entering , the 
apartment prostrated himself before the king, anti 
laid Cras&us’ head at his feet. The Partbiaus wel¬ 
comed it with acclamations of jov, and the attend¬ 
ants’ by the king’s order placed Sillaces at the table* 
Upon this, Jason gave one of the actors the habit 
of Pentheus, in which he had himself appeared; and 
putting on that of Agave, with the frantic air and 
all the enthusiasm of a Bacchanal, sung the part iri 
which Agave presents the head of Pentheus upon her 
Thyrsus, fancying it to be that of a young lion; 

Hither our toils we bring: On yonder brow 
We pierced the lordly beast 44 . 

Finding the company extremely delighted, he went 
on: The Chorus asks, 

Who gave the blow ? 

Agave answers, 

•• 

Mine, mine’s the prize, 

Pomaxsctbres, who was then sitting at the table, on 
hearing tips .started up, and would have taken the 
head from Jaaony insisting that that part belonged 
to* him, and not to the actor. The king, highly di¬ 
verted, made Pomaxsethres the presents usual upon 
such occasions, and rewarded Jason with a talent. 
The expedition of Crassus was a real tragedy, and 
Such was*tffe exodium 44 [or farce] after it. 

Divine justice, however, punished Orodes for his 
cruelty, and Surena for his perjury. The prince, 
envying the glory winch his general had acquired, 

43 Bacch. 1168.* 

44 Exodium, ip it’s original sense, signified the * catastrophe of 
the tragedy,* the < unravelling of the plot ;* and it preserved that 
senge among the Greeks. But, when the llomans began to act 
their light satirical pieces (of which they had always been very 
fond) after their tragedies, they transferred to them the denomina¬ 
tion in question, 
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$oon afterward put hitfi to death 45 ; but losing hiy 
son Pacorus in a battle with the Romans, fell him- 
Self into a languishing disorder, which changed to a 
dropsy. His second son, Phraates, seized this^op- 
portunity to give him aconite. Finding however that 
the poison worked only upon the watery humour, 
and was carrying off the disease, he took a shorter 
method, and strangled him with his own hands 46 . 


NICIAS AND CRASSUS 

COMPARED. 


ONE of the first things which occurs in this com¬ 
parison is, that Nicias gained his wealth in a less ex- 


45 About B. C. 5 C 2.* 

4(5 There have been more execrable characters, but there is not 
perhaps in the whole history of mankind one more contemptible, tlma 
that of Crassus. His ruling passion was the most sordid lyst of 
wealth; and to this the whole of his conduct, political, popular, 
and military, was subservient. If he ever exhibited any public 
munificence, it was with him no more than a species of commerce. 
By thus treating the people, he was laying out his money in the 
purchase of provinces. When Syria fell to'his lot, his transports 
did not spring from the great ambition of carrying the Roman 
eagles into the east: they were only the joy of a miser, when he 
stumbles upon a hidden treasure. Dazzled with the prospect of 
barbarian gold, he grasped with eagerness a command, for which 
he had no adequate capacity. We find him embarrassed by the 

slightest difficulties in his military operations, and when hifi obsti¬ 
nacy would permit him, taking his measures from the hdvice of his 
lieutenants. We indignantly behold the Roman squadrons stand- 
ing, by his arrangement, as a mark for,the Parthian archers, i und 
incapable of acting either on the offensive or the defensive. The 
Romans could not be ignorant of the Parthian method of attacking 
and retreating, when they had before spent so much time in Arme¬ 
nia. The fame of their cavalry must surely have been known in a 
country, where it was so much dreaded. It was therefore tha first 
business of the Roman general to have avoided those countries, 
which might give them any advantage in the equestrian action. But 
the hot scent of eastern treasure made him a dupe, even to th'e 
gross arts of the barbarians; and, to arrive at this the nearest way, 
h# sacrificed the lhcs of thirty thousand Romans. 
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ceptionable manner than Crassus. The working o£ * 
mines indeed does not seem very suitable to a man 
of Nicias* character, where the persons employed are* 
commonly malefactors or barbarians, some of whom 
toix in fetters, till the damps and unwholesome air 
put an end to their existence. But it is compara¬ 
tively an honourable pursuit, when placed in parallel 
with getting an estate by the confiscations of Sylla, 
or by buying houses in the midst of fires. Yet Crassus 
dealt as openly in these things, as he did in agricul¬ 
ture and usury. As to the other matters for which, 
he was reproached, and which he denied, viz. his 
selling his vote in the senate, his extorting money 
from the allies, his over-reaching silly women by 
flattery, and his undertaking the defence of bad 
men; nothing of this kind was ever imputed to 
Nicias, even by slander herself. With regard to his 
wasting his money upon those who made a trade of 
impeachments, to prevent their doing him any harm, 
it was a circumstance which exposed him to ridicule, 
and was unworthy perhaps of a Pericles and an Aris¬ 
tides ; but indispensable for Nicias, with his innate 
timidity of character. It was a tiling, of which 
Lycurgus the orator subsequently made a merit to 
the people: when censured for having bought off one 
of these trading Informers, “ 1 rejoice,” said he, 

“ that after having been so long employed in the 
“ administration, I am discovered to have given 
“ money, ‘and not taken it.” 

. As to jt4eir expenses, Nicias appears to have been 
the more public-spirited. His offerings to the gods, 
and the games and tragedies with which he enter¬ 
tained the people, were so many proofs of noble and 
generous sentiments. It is true, all that Nicias laid 
out in this manner, and indeed his whole estate, 
amounted only to a small part of what Crassus ex¬ 
pended at once, in entertaining so many myriads of 
men and supplying them afterward with bread. But 
I should be surprised, if there were any one, who 
did not perceive that this vice is nothing but an ine* 

2 k 2 
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quality and inconsistency of character; particularly, 
when he observes men honourably expending that 
money, which they have dishonourably accumulated. 
So much with respect to their riches. 

If we consider their behaviour in the administra¬ 
tion, we shall not find in Nicias any instance of cun¬ 
ning, injustice, violence, or effrontery. On the 
contrary, he suffered Alcibiades to impose upon him, 
and was ever timid in his applications to the people. 
Whereas Crassus, in turning from his friends to his 
enemies, and back again as his interest required, is 
justly charged with illiberal duplicity. Neither could 
he deny that he made use of violence to obtain the 
consulship, when he hired ruffians to lay their hands 
upon Cato and Domitius. In the assembly held for 
the allotment of the provinces, many citizens were 
wounded, and four actually killed. Nay, Crassus 
himself struck a senator named Lucius Annalius, one 
of his opponents, upon the face with his fist (a cir- ■ 
cumstance, which escaped us in his Life), and drove 
him out of the Forum covered with blood. 

But, if Crassus was too violent and tyrannical 1 in 
his proceedings, Nicias was as much too cowardly. 
His poltroonery, and mean submission to the most 
abandoned persons in the state, deserves the heaviest 
condemnation. Besides, CrassuS displayed some 
magnanimity and dignity of sentiment in contend¬ 
ing, not with such wretches as Cleon and Hyper¬ 
bolus, but with the glory of Cmsar and the three, 
triumphs of Pompey. In fact, he ably Maintained 
the dispute with them for power, and in Ihe high 
honour of the censorship .rose even superior to the 
latter. For he who seeks to* stand at the helm 
should consider, not what may expose him to envy, 
but what is great and glorious, and may by it’s lus¬ 
tre eclipse envy itself. But, if security and repose 
are to be consulted above all things; if you are 
afraid of Alcibiades upon the Rostrum, of the Lace¬ 
daemonians at Pylos, and of Perdiccas in Thrace ;* 
then surely, Nicias, Athens is wide enough to afford 
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you a corner, to which you may retire, and where 
you may weave for yourself, as some of the philoso* 

f »hers speak, the 6 soft crown of tranquillity.* The 
ove which Nicias had for peace was, indeed, a di* 
vine attachment; and his endeavours, during his 
whole administration, to put an end to the war, were 
worthy of the Grecian humanity. This alone places 
him in so honourable alight, that Crassus could not 
have been compared with him, even though he had 
made the Caspian sea or the Indian ocean the boun¬ 
dary of the Roman empire. 

Nevertheless, in a commonwealth which retains 
any sentiments of virtue, he who has the chief au¬ 
thority should not for a moment give place to the 
profligate, entrust any charge to the incapable, or 
place any confidence in the unprincipled. But this 
Nicias certainly did, in raising Cleon to the command 
of the army; a man, who had nothing to recommend 
liim, except his impudence and his bawling in the 
Rostrum. On the other hand, I do not commend 
Ci assus for having advanced to action, in the war with 
Spartacus, with more expedition than prudence: 
though his ambition had this excuse, that he was 
afraid Pompey would come and snatch his laurels from 
hifitfc as Mhmming had done from Metellus at Corinth. 
But the conduct of Nicias was much more mean- 
spirited and absurd. lie would not resign to his enemy 
the honour and trust of commandcr-in-chief, so long 
as he could execute that charge with ease, and cm 
tcrtained4mpcs of success; but, us soon as he saw 
it attended with extreme peril, lie was willing to 
’ se^ire himself, though he thereby exposed the 
‘public. It was not thus, that Thcmislocles behaved 
in the Persian war. To prevent the advancement of 
a man without cither capacity or principle to the 
command, which he knew must have been the 
ruin of his country, he prevailed with him by a sum 
of ftioney to renounce his pretensions. And Cato 
stood for the tribuneship, when he saw it would in¬ 
volve him in the greatest trouble and danger. Ga 
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thfe contrary, Nicias was willing enough to be gene¬ 
ral, when he had only to attack Minoa, Cythera, or 
the poor Mclians 47 : but if the Lacedaemonians were 
to be encountered, he put off his armour, and en¬ 
trusted the ships, the men, the warlike stores', in 
short the entire direction of a war which required 
the most consummate experience, to the ignorance 
and rashness of Cleon. In this he was unjust not 
onlv to himself, and his own honour, but to the 
welfare and safety of his country. This made the 
Athenians subsequently send him, contrary to his 
inclination, against Syracuse. They thought it was 
not a conviction of the improbability of success, but 
a regard to his own ease and a want of spirit, which 
made him anxious to deprive them of the conquest 
of Sicily. 

There is however this signal proof of his inte¬ 
grity, that though he was perpetually averse from 
war and always declined the command, yet they 
never failed to appoint him to it as the ablest and 
best of their generals. But Oassus, though he w$s 
for ever aiming at such an appointment, never ^suc¬ 
ceeded in his wishes, except in the war with' the 
gladiators; and that only because Pompey, Metellps, 
and both the Luculluses were absent. . This isiHme 
more remarkable, as Crassus had attained a high 
degree of authority and power. But, it seems, nis 
best friends thought him (as the comic poet 18 ex- 
passes himself) ‘ ^ 

— ** 

. In all trades skill’d, except the trade of war.y 

This knowledge of his talents,.-however, availed The. 
Homans but little; his ambition never let them rest, 
till they had assigned him a province. The Athe- 

For an account of Melos, see the Lite of Alcibiades, II. 134., 
sot. ( 43 .)* „ * 

48 Menander, ‘so denominated by Plutarch ««t* as Horner 

was emphatically called ‘ The Poet..’ Our author, elsewhere, place.*? 
Menander far, 9 bove.Amti>j»l»anes hi dramatic merit.* 

' v 
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Tiians employed Nicias against his inclination; and 
it was against the inclination of the Romans, that 
Crassus was employed. Crassus involved his coun- 
tryjn misfortunes; Nicias was involved in misfor¬ 
tunes by his country. 

Nevertheless, in this respect it is easier to com¬ 
mend Nicias, than to blame Crassus. The capacity 
and skill of the former, as a prudent general, kept 
him from being drawn away by the vain hopes of his 
countrymen, and he declared from the first that 
Sicily could not be conquered: the latter summoned 
the Romans to the Parthian war, as an easy under¬ 
taking. In this, he found himself dreadfully de¬ 
ceived ; yet his aim was great. While Caesar was 
subduing the west, the Gauls, the Germans, and 
Britain, he attempted to penetrate to the Indian 
ocean on the east, and to conquer the whole of 
Asia; objects, which Pompey and Lucullus would 
have accomplished, if it had been in their power. 
^But though they were both engaged in the same de¬ 
signs, and made the same attempts with Crassus, 
thejir characters stood*unimpeached, both as to mo¬ 
deration and universal probity. If Crassus was 
opposed, by one of the tribunes in his Parthian ex¬ 
pedition,' Pompey was opposed by the senate when 
he got Asia for his province. And when Caesar had 
routed three hundred thousand Germans, Cato voted 
that he shpuld be given up to that injured people, 
to atone for the violation of the peace. But the 
• Rorffthljpeople, paying no regard to Cato, ordered 
a thanksgiving to the gods for fifteen days, and 
thought themselves happy in the victory. In what 
raptures fchen^wbtild they have been, and for how 
many days would they have offered sacrifices, if 
Crassus could have sent them an account from Ba¬ 
bylon that he was victorious ; and if he had thence 
proceeded through Media, Persia, Hyrcania, Susa, 
»arid Bactria, and reduced them to the form of Ro¬ 
man provinces. For according to Euripides, if jus- 

12 
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tice musf be violated, and men cannot sit down 
quiet and contented with their present possessions, 
it should not be for taking the small town of Scandia, 
or razing such a castle as Mernle *, or pursuing the 
fugitive uEginetfD, who like birds have retired to 
another country: the price of injustice should be 
high ; so sacred a thing as right should not be ba¬ 
nished away for a trifling or common considera¬ 
tion 40 . In fact, they who commend Alexander’s 
expedition, and decry that of Crassus, judge of ac* 
tions only by the event i0 . 

As to their military performances, several of 
Ninas’ are very considerable. He gained many 
battles, and was very near taking Syracuse. Neither 
were all his miscarriages errors; but they were im¬ 
putable partly to his ill health, and partly to the envy 
of his countrymen at home. On the other hand, 
Crassus fell into so many mistakes, that fortune had 
no opportunity of showing him any favour: and ‘ 
therefore it is less an object of surprise, that th& 
Parthian power got the better of his incaj&city, than 
that his incapacity prevailed ‘over the good fortune 
of Rome. 

As one of them paid the greatest attention to-dj 
vination, and the other entirely disregarded it, ^fia 
yet both equally perished, it is a difficult and de&- 
cate matter to pronounce, whether the observation 
of omens be a salutary thing or not. Nevertheless, 
to err on the side of religion, from a reverence ter 0 

* Scandia was the naval arsenal of Cythcra (Pausan. ii\/23.), and 
Mcrde « city of Thrace, colonised by Eretrians. (Td. v. 27 . )* * 

19 How bitterly applicable to the* ffStjwtiond plundering of Co¬ 
penhagen ! (1807-)* ' 

50 This has been justly censured, as an absurd mode of estimat¬ 
ing real merit: 

--*— ('arcai succcssibvs, opto, 

Quhqiiis ah event njitcia uotavda pulai. (Ov. Epist. Her. ii. 86.) 

And our Addison, m bis Cato, makes Fortius say : /, ** 

’Tis not in mortals to command success; 

But we’ll do more, Scmpronius, we’U deserve It. ■ (i. 2.) 
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ancient and received opinions, is more pardonable 
than to err through obstinacy and presumption. 

In the close of his life, however, Crassus was less 
to be reproached. He did not surrender himself, or 
submit to be bound, neither was he deluded with 
vain hopes; but in yielding to the importunity of 
his friends, he met his fate, and fell a victim to bar¬ 
barian perfidy. Whereas Nicias, from an unmanly 
and disgraceful fondness for life, put himself into 
the enemy’s hands, by which means he came to a 
more dishonourable end. 


exd of vol. nr. 
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